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New York City. 


TIMELY TOPICS 


CLASS C DIRECTORS. 


On September 30th, the Federal Reserve Board an- 
nounced its selections of Class C directors for the New 
York, Richmond, St. Louis and Minneapolis districts. 
Announcement of directors of the same class for the other 
eight districts was promised to follow speedily. 

Except the call for contributions to capital stock the 
selection of Class C directors is the last act in the estab- 
lishment of the reserve banks not to be performed by 
their own directors. The Glass Bill passed the House of 
Representatives on September 18, 1913. In its final form 
the bill was approved on December 23, 1913. At least 
ten months will have elapsed between the time the Presi- 
dent signed the act and the opening of the first reserve 
bank, 

There was an assumption at the time of the en- 
actment that the reserve banks would be in operation by 
May or June following. The work of the Reserve Or- 
ganization Committee in fixing the districts, and the 
contests over the President’s selections for the Reserve 
Board caused delays ; August 1 and October 1, promised 
dates, came and went and now predictions as to the 
time the banks will be in effective operation must be 
made charily. 

The men so far chosen for the Class C positions vary 
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so much in their experience and probable aptitude as to 
give no index to the peculiarities in quality favored by 
the Reserve Board. There is observable, however, a 
strong inclination toward accounting ability and experi- 
ence in at least one member of each group of three and 
there is happily but little political influence apparent in 
the selections so far made. 

There have been varying notions of the functions of 
the Class C men. It has been proposed seriously more 
than once that the Federal Reserve Agent, who is also 
chairman of the Board of Directors, should be the man- 
ager of the bank. It is not in accord with the spirit of 
the law or the intentions of its makers that the Govern- 
ment representatives on the Board of Directors should 
have commanding positions. Senator Hitchcock’s pro- 
posal that five of the nine directors of each reserve bank 
be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, thus giving 
the Government majority control, was not accepted. It 
was intended that the operating banks of the system 
should be controlled and conducted by the directors 
chosen by the member banks which subscribe the capital. 

The Federal Reserve Agent has many duties im- 
posed by the law but there is never an intimation that he 
is to manage the bank or have any influence on its affairs 
beyond that of any other director. It is through the 
reserve agent that the Federal Reserve Board will keep 
in touch with the operations of each bank and he will be 
the medium through which the directors will communi- 
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cate with the Reserve Board. But the responsibility for 
the conduct of the reserve banks under the law is placed 
on the Board of Directors. Presumably the managers 
of the several reserve banks will be selected with no par- 
ticular regard to the wishes of the Class C directors. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RESERVE ACT. 


Changed financial and industrial conditions, due to 
the European war, have caused amendments to be offered 
to the Federal Reserve Act before it is in practical opera- 
tion. Two such amendments are now pending and are 
expected to be passed before Congress adjourns, and there 
is a further amendment to the Aldrich-Vreeland law. On 
September 18, the Senate passed an amendment to sec- 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve Act and it has been ap- 
proved by the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. The amendment reads as follows: 


For a period of 36 months after the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have officially announced the estab- 
lishment of a Federal reserve bank in any district as 
provided in section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, mem- 
ber banks may carry in the Federal reserve banks of 
their respective districts any portion of their reserves 
now required by section 19 of this act to be held in 
their own vaults. 


This amendment is supported by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury Department, it is explained, on 
“the ground that it will greatly facilitate and amplify 
the relief which the Federal Reserve System is expected 
to afford the business interests of the country in the ex- 
isting financial emergency.” 

This provision affecting reserves imposes no new ob- 
ligation on the banks. It permits them to place their 
vault holdings of reserves with the Federal reserve banks 
if they wish. Such action would place the banks which 
take it on a till-money basis so far as cash is concerned. 
Their reserves would all be carried with reserve agents 
or the reserve banks. The strength of the latter would 
be increased more quickly than the law, as originally 
made, contemplated, and theoretically, perhaps, the gen- 
eral situation would be stronger if the gold of the country 
were actually accumulated in the reserve banks. The 
possibilities of note issue would be increased. 

It is doubtful, however, if the member banks will be 
in haste to surrender their gold. It is certain they will 
not do so unless the emergency the amendment is de- 
signed to ameliorate continues or becomes more acute 
after the reserve banks are in operation. 


ANOTHER ALDRICH-VREELAND AMENDMENT. 


Another pending amendment changes the amendment 
of August 4 last, to the Aldrich-Vreeland law, so as to 
permit national banks to issue circulating notes based 
on commercial paper to an amount equal to one hundred 
per cent. of their unimpaired capital and surplus. 

The only change is to increase the amount of notes 
that may be based on commercial paper from 30 to 
100 per cent. of capital and surplus. 

In explanation of this amendment it is said that 
many banks, particularly in the South and West, have 
too small investment in bonds and such securities to 
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enable them to put out the amount of circulation they 
now require, but they have an adequate supply of com. 
mercial paper. 
After a reference to the causes of the financial strip. 
gency, the explanation continues: 
It is desirable that the shortage of currency growing 
out of these causes should be promptly supplied by the 
issuance of emergency notes which will be retired 
whenever the emergency may be passed. 
The progressive tax imposed on the emergency notes 
by the Aldrich-Vreeland act as amended, and the 
discretion given the Secretary of the Treasury to re. 
quire of the issuing banks additional gold deposits in 
the redemption fund, will have the effect of causing 


the retirement of the notes when they are not needed 
to supply an actual demand for a circulating medium, 


That is a very clear expression of the views of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee as to the nature and 
functions of emergency currency. Its views were equally 
pronounced in regard to further extensions of the privi- 
lege of issuing such currency. It struck out the Senate 
provision that the “provisions and benefits” of the Al- 
drich-Vreeland act be extended to all state banks and 
trust companies having $25,000 capital and 20 per cent, 
surplus. 

This was the plan of Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, 
In operation it would permit a further potential increase 
in emergency notes of $1,683,000,000 or 40 per cent. on 
the basis of the country’s present approximate circula- 
tion. In its explanatory report the House Committee re- 
ferred to this provision as making possible “a large and 
unjustified inflation of the currency and would place 
upon the Treasury the burden of a liability for redemp- 
tion which might prove embarrassing.” 


AMENDMENT AS TO ACCEPTANCE. 


The other pending amendment to the Federal Re 
serve Act authorizes the Reserve Board to increase the 
amount of acceptances based on the importation and 
exportation of goods a member bank may discount or a 
reserve bank rediscount. 

The purpose is to remove a restriction which would 
prevent several big state banks, whose business in finane- 
ing foreign trade is very large, from joining the Reserve 
System. 


UNACCEPTED PROPOSALS. 


There have been numerous proposals to utilize the 
emergency note issues in various ways to aid the situa 
tion; for instance, that the tax against the notes should 
be reduced to the point of negligibility, that they should 
be issued directly against cotton and other commodities, 
that they be made lawful for reserve purposes, etc. 

Examination of the proposals seems to indicate that 
the results of meeting an emergency by the enactment 
of laws during its continuance are likely to be embarrass: 
ing. Examination of conditions seems also to indicate 
that the Federal reserve banks could have met the 
emergency requirements much better than they are being 
met by the makeshift devices adopted. 

In the light of every diagnosis of the case it was 
indispensable that the stock exchanges be closed. The 
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cotton situation would doubtless have been as hopeless 
if the reserve banks had been in operation but currency 
of a better kind than the Aldrich-Vreeland act affords 
would have come forth automatically in quantities limit- 
ed only by the requirements for a gold reserve and these 
requirements could have been suspended. 

A high rediscount rate would have checked borrowing 
and stayed business activity as long as necessary. The 
foreign exchange problem would have been simplified, 
particularly if the reserve banks had held a line of 
foreign bills which could have been used in lieu of gold 
against our own foreign exchange requirements. No gold 
pool would have been necessary. 

As it was the addition of a heavily taxed currency 
element, banking conditions and banking sense operated 
in conjunction to hold up interest rates to a stiff figure. 
This occasioned no little discussion and considerable 
popular misunderstanding. With circulating notes ob- 


tainable without particular difficulty there was almost a 
general disposition to believe that rates of discount 
should have been lower and loans made more freely. 
Little account was taken of the fact that millions 
were tied up in call loans against collaterals whose 
liquidity was temporarily destroyed. 
a general inclination to regard the circulating notes as 


There was also 
money. 


COTTON AND CURRENCY. 


The only importance to be attached to this popular 
obsession is that it attests anew the viciousness of the 
“financial” education of the country during the last half 
century. There lingers a wearying belief in fiat money 
even if it finds manifestation in the form of an indorse- 
ment of asset currency. Cotton, for instance, may be 
king but the European war has dethroned him. Cotton 
moving toward consumption under ordinary demand is a 
different commodity from cotton stagnant on the planta- 
tions or inching its way toward warehouses to be stored 
against a demand conditioned on the ending of the great- 
est of wars. 

At some time not now foreseeable will come an ad- 
justment and the cotton market will be restored. A 
sudden end of the war would bring a quicker readjust- 
ment. A long war will compel the foreign mills to 
operate as a matter of necessity and will force invest- 
ments in new mills and an increased domestic production 
of finished materials. In any event the process will be 
slow. This is not to counsel any cessation in rational 
efforts to ameliorate the condition in the cotton states, 
but certainly the integrity of the nation’s monetary sys- 
tem is to be guarded above everything else. 


THE “EMERGENCY” PROBLEM. 


How long the emergency will continue in proportions 
that warrant increase in Aldrich-Vreeland circulation is 
an interesting problem. When the amount of this cur- 
Tency reached approximately $300,000,000 there came a 
plain cessation in the demand for it. But there has been 
apparent no tendency to retire it. The tax rate is mount- 
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ing and there will be no reduction in interest rates until 
the emergency issues have been materially decreased. 

It would seem to be desirable to have the emergency 
circulation retired before the new reserve banks are in 
operation; it should be replaced by Federal reserve notes 
as soon after the banks are in operation as possible. 
Secretary McAdoo, however, seems to regard the issue as 
a permanent addition to the circulating medium. In 
his official communications he refers to it as “additional 
national bank currency.” He has announced it as his 
policy to refuse to issue notes to banks charging what 
he considers high or exorbitant rates of interest. He has 
announced also that he would make no further deposits 
of Government funds with banks carrying what he con- 
siders excessive reserves and he has withdrawn deposits 
from some he adjudged guilty of that offense. 


RESERVES AND INTEREST RATES. 


These were surprising decrees from an official of a 
party which has defended the system of free and inde- 
pendent banking with eloquence and persistence. If the 
banks generally had not met the unprecedented emergency 
with such sense and courage harsh criticism of them 
would be received with greater complacency. But it must 
be remembered that our bankers have been trained under 
a system in which each was bound to look out for him- 
self. The habits of half a century are not to be broken 
in an instant. The new banking system is not yet in 
operation although the moral influence of its co-operative 
teachings have been felt. Under the circumstances it was 
hardly appropriate for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
administer general chastisement. 

If he was honest in his intentions but mistaken in his 
methods, the case is not altered. No doubt is permitted 
that he intends to exercise the influence of his great 
office to dictate, so far as he may, maximum interest rates 
and maximum reserve holdings. 


JUDGING RESERVE REQUIREMENTS. 


No man in Washington can say what is a fair inter- 
est rate in Missouri unless he has particular knowledge 
of the conditions in Missouri, the element of risk in- 
volved and the state of the bank contemplating the loan. 
It is even more difficult for him to judge whether any re- 
serve beyond that legally required is excessive. Too 
many elements enter into this question which is one of 
banking discretion. 

The power to punish banks for such doubtful derelic- 
tions, either by bringing upon them public disapproval 
through ex parte statements, or by curtailing their busi- 
ness through withholding currency, refusing or with- 
drawing deposits or by other tyrannies, probably should 
not reside in any single official. It should be exercised 
with great care in any case. 

The independent treasury system has been a busi- 
ness and banking nuisance for many years—in fact ever 
since it was established in 1846. 

In every bill for reforming the banking and currency 
system, which was well enough devised to merit serious 
consideration, there was a provision taking the United 
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States Treasury out of the banking business. The Al- 
drich plan, the first Glass bill, the first Owen bill and 
the bill that passed the House September 18, 1913, all 
provided that the Secretary of the Treasury “shall” de- 
posit the general fund of the Government in the reserve 
banks which are to act as fiscal agents of the Govern- 
ment. All the bills provided that the revenues of the 
Government shall be regularly deposited in such banks, 
and disbursements shall be made by checks drawn against 
such deposits. 

As the bill passed the Senate and was approved by 
the President all the “shalls’” had been changed to 
“mays,” and Federal reserve banks, “when required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents 
of the United States.” 

This retains or abolishes the independent treasury 
system as the Secretary of the Treasury sees fit. 


TREASURY OPERATIONS. 


There are cogent reasons for the abolition of the in- 
dependent treasury system under which the Government 
does its own banking. Treasury operations have always 
been disturbing and troublesome. Revenues collected 
have been stowed in Government vaults to the depriva- 
tion of business, and disbursements, made with no regard 
to the demands of business, have thrown funds into the 
channels of trade when inflation was the necessary result. 

At times treasury collections have been so disturb- 
ing that the Secretary has made deposits with the banks 
to avert a stringency. Secretary McAdoo has done this 
on two notable occasions and now he threatens to make 
or withhold such deposits according to his interpretation 
of the conduct of any particular bank as selfish or 
patriotic. 

The purpose sought in taking the treasury out of the 
banking business was to create a scheme as automatic in 
operation as that whereby any great corporation uses 
banks for deposit and checks for payment. The collec- 
tions and disbursements of business houses have no effect 
on the amount of funds available for commercial pur- 
poses. 

Under the present system Government collections 
cause a loss to the banks if they exceed disbursements 
and the loss can be covered only by the arbitrary decision 
of the Secretary in making deposits. Under his present 
policy he will make or refuse deposits according to his 
notion of the fair or unfair conduct of the banks. 

Under the new banking law there will be no change 
in this particular. The uncertainty of losses or gains to 
or from the treasury will continue. Uncertainty as to 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury will continue. 
The Secretary’s power over the issuance of notes under 
the new law will be shared with the Federal Reserve 
Board, but his control of Government funds will be per- 


sonal and unchallenged. It has been retained for him in - 


the new law even if it is theoretically less complete there 
than in present circumstances where he is in complete 
authority over currency issues and Government deposits. 

No notice of the amendment of these defects in the 
Federal Reserve Act has been given. 
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BANKING CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 


R. Seth Low, President of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the State of New York, has received 

a letter from M. Peixotto, Acting President 

of the American Chamber of Commerce in 

Paris, which gives valuable light on the banking 

situation in France, resulting from the wars and 

the consequent declaration of a moratorium by the 

French Government. The letter, which we publish 

by permission of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, is as follows: 


Paris, August 24, 1914, 


The President, Chamber of Commerce of the Siate 
of New York. 


Dear Sir: The war has created a financial situa- 
tion in France which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of American bankers. On August 3rd, the 
moratorium was decreed. This means that ordinary 
business payments are postponed. It has practically 
put an end to banking accommodation. Similar con- 
ditions prevail in all belligerent countries. In France, 
outside of money to pay workmen and clerks, a de- 
positor may draw out only Frs. 250 and 5 per cent 
of his remaining deposit, until further notice. With- 
in a few days it has become possible to draw out an 
additional 10 per cent. 


American houses have, in the regular order of 
business, recently drawn against French companies, 
either their own branch or a house with which they 
have long had relations. These drafts, which were 
accepted by the French houses, are coming due, and 
those since August 38rd fall under the effects of the 
moratorium. As collections are practically impos- 
sible for the time being, French concerns, even those 
having large deposits here, cannot pay these matur- 
ing drafts because of the restriction of the mora- 
torium. This virtual suspension of business pay- 
ments will probably be further prolonged by another 
decree of the French Government, but the conditions 
will be somewhat modified. 


Financial conditions, particularly in France, 
have shown some improvement within a few days. 
You no doubt have learned from the newspapers that 
cable transfers are becoming more nearly normal. 
Actual transactions are being made either through 
the deposit of funds by the buyer at New York, or 
by the payment of the buyer here in exchange for 
documents. We, therefore, urge that you give the 
fullest publicity to the situation in Europe, and 
point out that American bankers who have dis- 
counted drafts on French and other European houses, 
should exercise such indulgence as circumstances re- 
quire, and should not create a hardship by calling 
upon the drawers of America of such drafts for im- 
mediate reimbursement. If all who are concerned 
with Franco-American trade, particularly banking 
houses, will be unusually patient for a short time, it 
is probable that we shall soon see a considerable re- 
vival of Franco-American trade, as well as of Irench 
industry. As the United States is the one great 
country which is now neutral, and as the commerce 
between France and the United States should be 
very large on both sides, American manufacturers, 
exporters and consequently bankers, have much to 
gain by a liberal attitude at this time. 


Very truly yours, 


Cc. PEIXOTTO, 
Acting President. 


Bankers’ Association of America will convene 

in Philadelphia on November 12th and 13th with 
headquarters at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
George W. Kendrick, III, of E. W. Clark & Com- 
pany, is Chairman of the General Convention Com- 


TT: third annual convention of the Investment 


mittee. Plans for a program on subjects of interest 
to investment bankers are now being prepared. 
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THE PROPOSED WAR TAX. 


N September 21, 1914, the Administration bill 

O for the Proposed War Tax was introduced in 

Congress and considered by the House of 
Representatives. 


The General Offices of the Association in New 
York City received many protests by wire from mem- 
pers asking the Association to act in the matter. 


The Administrative Committee after considering 
this proposition unanimously decided to act at once. 
And, under instructions from the Administrative 
Committee, the General Secretary sent a telegram to 
144 Clearing House Associations of the United States 
and to 48 State Bankers’ Associations, through the 
respective Secretaries of these Associations. 


The telegram referred to was as follows: 


New York, September 22, 1914. 


“The American Bankers Association through its 
Federal Legislative Committee has filed a protest 
with the House Ways and Means Committee against 
the injustice of the provision of the Underwood Bill, 
taxing banks two dollars a thousand upon capital, 
surplus and undivided profits because it singles out 
one class of corporations instead of spreading the 
burden over all corporations alike, and is therefore 
unfair and discriminatory. The banks are willing to 
assume their fair share of burden and it is urged 
that the provision be re-adjusted so that the amount 
of revenue estimated to be derived from bank capital, 
be raised by proportionate assessment upon all 
classes of corporations including banks. An imme- 
diate independent protest by your association is sug- 
gested and arguments presented by your members 
to individual Senators and Congressmen. 


Fred. E. Farnsworth, 
General Secretary.” 


Immediately following this action, letters and 
telegrams were received from all parts of the United 
States advising the General Secretary that immedi- 
ate and emphatic action had been taken, embodying 
Clearing House Associations, Banks, State Bankers’ 
Associations, and in many cases the entire member- 
ship of State Associations. Of the vast number of 
replies received, there were only three organizations 
which did not deem it wise to act in this matter. 


OUR FINANCES AS SHOWN IN THE ANNUAL 
STATEMENTS. 


of our membership to the excellent financial 
condition of the Association at the end of the 
With a member- 
ship of 14,720, a Cash Balance on hand of $20,152.70, 
all bills paid to the end of the fiscal year, and re- 


ar Officers of our Association call the attention 


fiscal year, August 31, 1914. 


ports of all departments, Sections and Committees 
showing Credit Balances. 

The financial condition of the Association in 
these Annual Reports is the best that has been shown 
since 1907. 


The dues of the Association became payable on 
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September ist for the ensuing year, and drafts were 
sent out on that date. It is very gratifying to note 
(at a time when there is a disposition toward cur- 
tailment of expenses) that the returns have been 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of the Officers. 
For the month of September there was paid into 
the Treasury $195,235 as against a total of $230,030 
of drafts sent out. The amount collected during Sep- 


tember and five days of August last year was 
$196,500. 


THE RICHMOND CONVENTION. 


S we go to press, the hosts are gathering in 
Richmond in attendance at the Fortieth Annual 
Convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Regardless of the fact that the country 

is experiencing serious times due to the European 
War, there is every evidence of a large convention; 
and, the registration, it is expected, will reach 2,500. 

Richmond presents attractions to the visitor pos- 
sessed by few cities. Its people are most hospitable 
and every detail has been arranged to make the com- 
ing guests comfortable and happy, with elaborate 
entertainment provided. 

There is an unusually good list of speakers on 
the various programs and 35 meetings are scheduled 
for the week; this includes ‘all Committee meetings 
and Section meetings. 


Once before the Association held a convention in 
Richmond: its twenty-sixth Annual Meeting, Octo- 
ber 2-4, 1900. Since that time Richmond has placed 
herself among the foremost of our live, progressive, 
enterprising and up-to-date cities of the Union. 


CIPHER CODE OF 1914. 


INCE the distribution of our new Code to all 
members of the Association, articles have ap- 
peared in the JOURNAL-BULLETIN each 
month in regard to it. Some members have 

failed to follow the instructions as embodied therein. 
The only adverse criticisms received at the office of 
the Association were in regard to the matter under 
“NUMERALS or DOLLARS.” 


Nearly 14,700 of these Codes were distributed to 
the members of the Association and it is gratifying 
to report that very few criticisms have been received, 
and that at the present time it is a real exception 
when a member reports any doubt whatever as to the 
proper use of the Code. It is being used extensively 
throughout the country and we have reason to feel 
satisfied that the members thoroughly understand the 
instructions as printed therein. 


Members who have failed to see the preceding 
articles are respectfully referred to the directions 
on page VIII of the Code, especially the paragraph 
in italics appearing thereon, the Code Word 4012 and 
the Test Word instructions sent under separate cover. 

Under date of June 1, 1914, a special circular was 
sent to all members in which was enclosed a slip 
printed in red ink which was to be pasted between 
pages 2 and 3 of the Code. If this slip has not been 
pasted in the Code, it is suggested that the same 
be done at once. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


PRESIDENT: 
F. H. GOFF, President Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
RALPH W. CUTLER, President Hartford Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
JOHN H. MASON, Vice-Pres. Commercial Trust Co., Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 


SECRETARY: 
PHILIP 8S. BABCOCK, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


HOW TRUST COMPANIES PROTECT LARGE 
AND SMALL FORTUNES. 


HEN the successful business man arrives at old 
W age, after a lifetime of hard work and honor- 
able record, his most serious thoughts are in 
connection with the management of his busi- 

ness or estate after his death. He pictures his wife 
and family at the mercy of designing adventurers, 
and he often is in despair as to what means he may 
employ to protect them after he is gone. Almost 
every day the newspapers contain accounts of tragic 
instances of the treachery of men to whom estates 
and trust funds have been conveyed for safe man- 
agement. Widows and orphans have been plunged 
from independence to dire poverty because the erst- 
while “confidential friend of the family” or the trusted 
legal advisor has yielded to the temptation to specu- 
late or to appropriate for his own selfish ends the 
funds left in his care. Often the individual trustee 
succumbs to death before the estate is closed up or 
distributed according to the provisions of the will. 


This may necessitate the appointment of some entire 
stranger. 
The perils and uncertainties which encompass 


the life of the individual called into existence the 
modern trust company; the substitution of perpetual 
corporate management of property and estates for 
that of the individual. The trust company is, there- 
fore, the outgrowth of this demand for safe manage- 
ment and custody of property. To what extent the 
trust company in this country has fulfilled its special 
mission, and to what degree men and women of all 
grades and conditions place their faith in corporate 
trusteeship, is readily indicated by statistics. One 
of the leading trust companies of New York City re- 
cently compiled figures obtained from over 1,600 trust 
companies in this country. This showed that the trust 
companies of the United States guard a treasure 
which exceeds in face value thirty-five billions of dol- 
lars. Of this grand total $5,500,000,000 consists of 
banking resources and deposits; twenty-five billions is 
the face value of corperation trusts, and over $5,000,- 
000,000 is the value of estates and individual trusts. 
These enormous figures can be best appreciated by 
making comparisons. The holdings of the trust com- 
panies are equal to one-fourth the entire wealth of 
the United States; more than one-half the amount 
of all the wealth of the corporations of the country, 
and exceed by $14,000,000,000 the combined resources 
of all the national and state banks of the country. 
It is the greatest treasure in the world held by any one 
group or class of financial institutions. 

But what is most important is that this great 
treasure has been and is being safeguarded with prac- 
tically no record of losses. In only three trust com- 
pany failures within the past fifteen years was there 
any loss of trust funds, and the amount is insignifi- 
cant. In most states trust companies can point with 
pride to the fact that not one penny of trust funds or 
property has been lost when placed in the custody of 
trust companies. Contrast this with the record of 
millions of dollars of estate funds and property lost 
or wasted through dishonest or incompetent individual 
trustees and executors. For every one exposure of de- 


falcation or waste by individuals there are scores of 
unpublished instances where heirs have suffered such 
losses in silence or have compromised shortcomings 
out of court. Nevertheless, the dockets of the courts 
in this country are crowded with cases involving 
faithlessness of trustees, dishonesty and waste. 

The trust company appeals especially to men 
who have acquired large fortunes. This is shown by 
the increasing number of large estates which are 
placed in charge of trust companies. Sometimes the 
testator makes the provision that trust companies 
act in conjunction with personal advisors or individ- 
uals as co-trustees or executors. This device was 
employed by the late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Melville W. Fuller, and by the late Marshall 
Field, of Chicago, who left many millions in trust. 
It is also becoming a practice among men who have 
achieved success in their business enterprises to re- 
lieve themselves of financial responsibilities in old age 
by executing deeds of trust, providing for the man- 
agement of their properties by trust companies and 
charging trust companies to manage gifts for children 
or turning over to them the income from property. 

Trust companies not only preserve the value of 
the trust estates after the death of the testator, but 
they increase its worth by making good investments 
and because they offer “collective” experience, ability 
and sound management. The trust company cannot 
run away like the individual executor. It cannot 
go on vacations but it is always at the service of 
the client. The trust company offers as a protection 
fund its capital, surplus and shareholders double lia- 
bility. It is subject to state supervision. Its trust 
department is conducted by experienced officers, and 
every important trust department transaction must be 
scrutinized and approved by committees of directors. 
In many cases there is a ‘‘committee on trust estates” 
consisting of directors who meet daily, and before 
whom the trust officer places all the matters calling 
for special judgment and discretion. Then provisions 
are made for so-called “spendthrift trusts.” The trust 
company is held responsible for the proper distribution 
of incomes from estates to beneficiaries who might 
otherwise “run through their fortunes,” who may 
be victims of dissolute habits or be extravagant. In 
fact, many millions of dollars have been saved by 
trust companies because they insisted upon a fair and 
impartial interpretation of the wishes of tHe testator 
as expressed in the last testament. 

It is a natural instinct to hold the thought of 
death at a distance. Most people forget that they 
will ever be confronted by the great reaper. It, there- 
fore, happens that every year the courts are called 
upon to take charge of intestate estates and to appoint 
administrators. The laws of the various states pro- 
vide for the distribution of estates when there is no 
will, but this causes much costly liquidation. The 
estate is distributed in a manner which would most 
likely have been objected to by the parent leaving the 
estate. One advantage of doing business with a trust 
company is that the patron comes to realize the ex- 
ceptional advantages which a trust company offers, 
and is, therefore, induced to draw up his or her will. 
Trust companies, as a rule, will keep such wills in 
a safe deposit box free of cost, where they are ap- 
pointed executors or trustees. When the testator dies, 
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the trust company notifies the heirs and relatives. 
The will is opened in their presence. The trust com- 
pany then proceeds to carry out the provisions of the 
will. It may be that the estate is to be immediately 
distributed or that it creates trusts which continue 
for many years. There are instances where trust 
companies have been at great expense of time and 
money to meet the requirements of heirs and to serve 
them. In ways without number, they render them- 
selves useful to those who have the foresight to avail 
themselves of the advantages placed at their disposal 
py the trust companies. 


BOOKS FOR TRUST COMPANIES. 


Two Volumes of Exceptional Interest. 


ber of handsomely bound copies of Proceedings 
of the Section. Volume I contains the pro- 
ceedings from 1896 to 1903, inclusive, and Vol- 
ume II the proceedings from 1904 to 1908, inclusive. 
These two volumes contain many important reports, 
addresses, and discussions on matters of great in- 
terest to trust company officers and their employees. 
It is confidently believed that in no other books could 
so wide a range of trust company information be 
obtained. 
In the pages of these books will be found ad- 


_ E Trust Company Section has on hand a num- 


dresses and discussions covering such topics, among 
many others, as: 


Advertising for Trust Companies. 

Educational Publicity for Trust Companies. 

Bond Certification by Trust Companies. 

Charges and Fees. 

Defalcations—What Can be Done to Decrease 
Them. 

Employees—Practices in Interest of. 

Fiduciary Capacities—Superiority of the Trust 
Company in. 

Management of Real Estate by Trust Companies. 

Registrars and Transfer Agents. 

Safe Deposit Companies. 

Trustees of Corporate Mortgages. 

The Trust Company—a Necessity. 

Utility of the Country Trust Company. 


A great many copies have been sold, but in order 
to make room for other matter, the remaining vol- 
umes, as long as they last, will be sold at seventy 
cents each, including postage. Orders should be sent 
to the Secretary, who will forward the bsvks 
promptly. 

These books would undoubtedly prove a fine ad- 
vertising medium for companies to send to their 
depositors and correspondents, and the Executive 
Committee of the Section will be pleased to make a 
reduction in the above price to any member wishing 
lots of fifty or more to be used for the purpose in- 
dicated. 


REGISTRATION AT OFFICES. 


HE following registered at the Association offices 
during the month of September: 


Aikin, A. L., President Worcester National Bank, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Bartlett, H. A., President Highland National Bank, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Bentley, H. W., Representative Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, Rochester, N. Y. 

Blair, Wm. A., Vice-President People’s National 
Bank, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Clifford, Daniel P., Asst. Cashier Home Savings Bank 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Devereux, F. B., National Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Devereux, Mrs. F. B., Washington, D. C. 

Dismukes, John T., President First National Bank, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 

Dunning, D. M., President Auburn Savings Bank, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Edwards, G. E., President Dollar Savings Bank, New 


York City. 
Farr, John, Jr.. Hambleton and Company, New York 
City. 


Fries, F. H., President Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Goff, F. H., President Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Grape, M. H., Vice-President The Continental Trust 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Green, T. D., New York City. 

on H. A., Crocker National Bank, San Francisco, 
‘alif. 

Haines, I. Snowden, Cashier Mechanics National 
Bank, Burlington, N. J. 

Hoffmann, Harry G., President Buffalo Chapter Am- 
erican Institute of Banking, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hotaling, Harley J., National Commercial Bank, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

tee aaa L., East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, 


Krueger, Francis E., New York City. 

Law, Wm. A., Vice-President First National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Vice-President American 
Bankers Association. 


Lester, Henry M., President National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mason, J. H., Vice-President Commercial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

McCall, Ballard, Assistant to President, National 
Surety Company, New York City. 

Murphy, M. J., Cashier Traders National Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Phelps, Ralph, Director Wayne County and Home 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Pressel, Charles H., Girard Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Rockwell, Henry B., New York State National Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. President Albany Chapter Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

Ruffin, B. A., Secretary American Bankers Associa- 
tion Insurance Committee, Richmond, Va. 

Skinner, A. J., Springfield, Mass. 

Staley, John W., Vice-President First and Old Detroit 
National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Stevens, Charles W., Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Mass. Treasurer Boston Chapter Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

Taylor, Orla B., Vice-President Wayne County and 
Home Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Thorne, A. M., Irving Savings Bank, New York City. 

Tilghman, Tench F., Vice-President and Cashier Citi- 
zens’ Bank, Norfolk, Va. 

Treman, R. H., President Tompkins County National 
Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Trowbridge, John H., Mechanics and Farmers Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Warner, Roy E., Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Webb, George E., President First National Bank, San 
Angelo, Texas. 

Wheeler, William D., Irving Savings Bank, New York 
City. 

White, Oliver C., Drovers and Mechanics National 
Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Whitney, Frederick D., President Rochester Chapter 
American Institute of Banking, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wilkinson, George B., Cashier First National Bank, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. George B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Wilkiss, Edward N., Representative, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wrede, John A., New York City. 

Wright, Fay E., East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


PRESIDENT: 
J. F. SARTORI, President Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
W. E. KNOX, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City. 


POSTAL SAVINGS LEGISLATION. 


OLLOWING the President’s veto of the amend- 
ments to the Postal Savings Act, as recorded in 
last month’s JOURNAL-BULLETIN, the Secre- 
tary of the Savings Bank Section addressed the 

following letter to the President in order to place be- 
fore him and the members of Congress, the injustice 
and danger of limiting the Government’s deposits of 
postal savings funds to banks members of the Federal 
Reserve System: 

New York, September 12, 1914. 
Sir: 

May I venture to bring to your attention a phase 
of that portion of the bill amending the Postal Sav- 
ings Act which occasioned your veto of said bill, which 
phase may not have previously been brought to your 
attention? 

The theory of the Postal Savings Act is that in 
times of stress or financial panic, should people be 
impelled to withdraw their savings from the savings 
banks of a community to place same with the postal 
banks, as it has recently been demonstrated will be 
done, the Government will immediately redeposit said 
funds with the banks, thereby maintaining their 
strength. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides, and for the 
very excellent reasons you have stated, that the Gov- 
ernment may not redeposit postal savings with banks 
not members of the Federal Reserve Association. 

It is impossible for Mutual Savings Banks, which 
operate entirely without profit and care for nearly 
four billions of dollars of the people’s money or nearly 
two-thirds of the entire savings of the country in 
banks, to become members of the Federal Reserve As- 
sociation, because these banks have no capital stock 
and cannot use any part of their surplus for such a 
purpose. Hence the Government would be powerless 
to help a bank of this class in event of panic and such 
a bank would be forced to call mortgage loans, sell se- 
curities and seek aid from already harassed commer- 
cial banks, all of which would tend to aggravate the 
general situation and cause hardship in its com- 
munity. 

There are small stock savings banks throughout 
the West which cannot afford to enter the Federal 
Reserve Association possibly for some years at least. 
In a town where there is but one bank, and that of 
this class, it is conceivable, should panic come, that 
the bank would be wiped out and the Government 
powerless to assist. 

It is this phase of the matter I beg to present for 
your further consideration, not only because of the 
loss of deposits to small banks, serious as that may 
be, but in the interests of depositors especially in mu- 
tual savings banks, and to urge that in view of the 
above statement some way may yet be found to make 
this amendment to the Postal Savings Act as passed 
by Congress acceptable to you. 

Trusting that you will appreciate the spirit in 
which this is offered, which is one not of criticism 
but of helpfulness, I am 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) E. G. McWilliam, 
Secretary. 
The President, 
Washington, D. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


N. F. HAWLEY, Treasurer Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SECRETARY: 
E. G. McWILLIAM, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


In support of the statement that people will flock 
to postal banks in time of financial disturbance and 
in fact are actually doing so now, the following para- 
graph from the “Chronicle” of September 19th is 
apropos: 

“Advices to Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
A. M. Dockery from the post offices of the principal 
cities throughout the country are said to indicate 
marked increases during the past few weeks in postal 
savings deposits. E. M. Morgan, Postmaster at New 
York, reports that during the thirty-three working 
days prior to September 9 the New York postal bank 
received new deposits aggregating $1,209,962.02. Mr. 
Morgan is quoted as stating that: 

“*The funds are coming in so fast that some of 
the banks apparently cannot furnish securities fast 
enough to cover the deposits this office would like to 
make with them. At the present time (September 9) 
there is on deposit at the Sub-Treasury awaiting dis- 
tribution among the banks the sum of $130,615.38. ” 

While the above letter gives emphasis to the fact 
that mutual savings banks are barred from member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System, the position of the 
many small stock savings banks located throughout 
the West and Middle West, which find it impossible, 
because of lack of resources or other circumstances 
local in character, to enter the System, is equally un- 
enviable. Many of these banks are now receiving de- 
posits of postal savings funds from the Government. 
In order to qualify as such depositories it was neces- 
sary for them to purchase and deposit with the Gov- 
ernment certain specified bonds and many of these 
banks in anticipation of future deposits by the Gov- 
ernment have probably purchased bonds of this char- 
acter in excess of the amount required at the moment. 
Now if these banks are required to surrender the Gov- 
ernment deposits secured by said bonds they will of 
course receive back their bonds which probably can- 
not be disposed of for what was paid for them, and in 
addition to the loss of deposits such banks will find 
a portion of their capital, which should be available 
for local business needs, tied up in a non-liquid se- 
curity which can only be disposed of at a loss. 

This coupled with the danger of being forced to 
the wall in time of panic through competition with the 
Government, to which they have a right to look for 
protection, makes the cause of these small banks, in 
considering this question, equally important with that 
of the mutual savings banks, which exist largely in 
communities where they have stood for half a century 
or more, and have the confidence of all but foreigners, 
from whom however the danger of attack is most to 
be feared. 


A New Bill 


has already been introduced in the House by Mr. 
Moon, to meet the wishes of the President. This Bill 
in full is as follows: 

63d Congress, 2d Session. H. R. 18842. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
September 17, 1914. 


Mr. Moon introduced the following bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads and ordered to be printed, 
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A BILL 


To amend the Act approved June twenty-fifth, nine- 
teen hundred and ten, authorizing a postal sav- 
ings system. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That such part of section six of the 
Act approved June twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and 
ten, authorizing a system of postal savings depos- 
itories, as reads “but no one shall be permitted to de- 
posit more than $100 in any one calendar month, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “But the bal- 
ance to the credit of any person, upon which inter- 
est is payable, shall not exceed $500, exclusive of ac- 
cumulated interest”; and said Act is further amended 
so as to repeal the proviso in section seven thereof 
and insert in lieu of such proviso the following: “Pro- 
vided, That the board of trustees may in their discre- 
tion, and under such regulations as such board may 
promulgate, accept additional deposits, not to exceed 
in the aggregate $500 for each depositor, but upon 
which no interest shall be paid; Provided further, 
That, subject to the provisions of section nine of this 
Act, postal savings funds may be deposited in all qual- 
ified State banks and trust companies which may, 
within twelve months after the commencement of 
business of the Federal Reserve Banks organized un- 
der the Act approved December twenty-third, nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, join or contract to join the Fed- 
eral Reserve System authorized by said Act.” 


This bill it will be noted contains the same pro- 
visions regarding deposits as the one vetoed by the 
President and gives the State banks now holding Gov- 
ernment deposits, twelve months from the time the 
Federal Reserve Bank commences business, to join or 
contract to join said bank. 

This is in accordance with the President’s sugges- 
tion; but mutual savings banks will still be unable to 
join a year from now or twenty years from now, and 
it is fair to assume that the position of the small 
stock savings banks mentioned above will not be ma- 
terially changed in twelve months. It is true that 
these banks will have that length of time to extricate 
themselves from the position they find themselves in, 
but it is also fair to assume they will be unable to do 
so without some hardship, which will be reflected in 
their respective communities. 

In an editorial under date of September 14th, the 
“Journal of Commerce,’ New York, commenting upon 
the President’s veto of the amendments, said: 


“As postal savings are deposited in post-offices 
and by them placed in banks pending their investment 
in Government bonds, they are hardly in the class 
with ordinary Government deposits. It is often a mat- 
ter of convenience in small towns to place them in 
State banks, most of them which have thus far not 
jomed the Federal Reserve System. It is doubtful 
whether in framing the reserve act or in amending the 
postal savings law these particular funds were in mind 
as belonging to the Government and deposited in 
banks for its account. 

“It is doubtful whether this would have much effect 
as an inducement for bringing State banks into the 
Federal System as part of a plan of unification. The 
President says that this system ‘seeks as much as 
possible to mobilize the financial resources of the 
country under one control.’ But savings deposits 
should hardly be treated as a part of the mobile 
financial resources of the country. They should be 
promptly and securely invested. As in the case of 
regular savings banks, a moderate balance may be 
maintained to advantage in commercial banks, pend- 
ing investment and to meet interest payments and 
drafts upon the deposits, but in the main they should 
be treated as an investment of the savings of depos- 
itors in the Government’s hands, redeemable at any 
time at the post-office. We fail to see much force in 
the objection to placing temporary uninvested bal- 
ances in the most convenient banking institution 
whether a member of the Reserve System or not. 
These are not Government deposits in the ordinary 
sense, but are in the nature of trust funds received 
at the post-offices for investment.” 
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It is for our members to now take up this matter 
with our legislators and by personal appeal to their 
sense of justice and security, endeavor to obtain the 
desired protection for those of us who most need it. 


“REWARD OF THRIFT” AT DALLAS. 


URING the recent convention of the American In-~ 
D stitute of Banking, which was held at Dallas, 
Texas, the “Reward of Thrift’ was shown fol- 
lowing the discussion of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs, which is given in full under 
the Bulletin of the Institute in this issue. “The Re- 
ward of Thrift’ was received with enthusiasm by 
the delegates and many remained to ask questions in 
regard to obtaining this picture play for their re- 
spective cities. The Institute is earnestly taking up 
the matter of training its members to speak in public 
upon the subject of the nature and functions of the 
various financial institutions, and upon Thrift, and 
a great impetus will be given the whole thrift move- 
ment through the co-operation of this great body of 
enthusiastic and earnest young bankers. 
The following extracts from letters are interest- 
ing as indicating how “The Reward of Thrift” has 
been received and used in different localities. 


From Pittsburgh comes the following: 


“The sheets cut from Pittsburgh newspapers, 
which are enclosed, are sent you with the idea that you 
may be interested in reading of the first appearance in 
Pittsburgh of the picture play entitled ‘The Reward 
of Thrift.” 

“I am pleased to report that the theatre which we 
advertised had a noticeable increase in its attend- 
ance on the day the play was run. 

“By making inquiry I have learned that a number 
of the advertising men, who are associated with the 
different banks in the city, went to see the play and 
they were favorably impressed with the use of it for 
advertising savings banks but, by courtesy acceded 
the use of this reel to our bank. 

“By arrangement with the theatre, we showed at 
the end of the reel a compound interest table, to- 
gether with the ad of the bank. 

“Allow me to express my thanks to the Savings 
Bank Section for giving us such a modern method of 
attracting the spending public to the wisdom of sav- 
ing money.” 


And from Baltimore: 


“This is just a few lines to let you know that your 
play, ‘The Reward of Thrift,’ seems to be meeting with 
considerable favor in this city. I have attended sev- 
eral performances and talked with the managers of 
the producing theatres. The attendance is good, and 
the managers tell me that a great deal of interest has 
been aroused.” 


WANTED FROM CHICAGO. 


AME of bank from which an unsigned order for 

N the book of “Forms for Savings Banks and 

Savings Departments in Commercial Banks and 

Trust Companies” was received. The order card 

bore the post mark “Chicago, Aug. 6, 4 P. M., 1914,” 

but aside from stating that one book was desired, had 
nothing else upon it but a two-cent stamp. 

Orders have been received from the following Chi- 
cago banks, and if any other bank in that city has 
forwarded its order and does not find its name upon 
this list, it will confer a great favor by forwarding 
same immediately to the Secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section: 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank. 
Hibernia Banking Association. 
North-Western Trust & Savings Bank. 
Second Security Bank. 

Union Trust Company. 

Western Savings Bank. 

Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank. 
John Nuveen & Company. 

Stockmen’s Trust & Savings Bank. 


PACLEARING HOUSE SECTIO 


OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


PRESIDENT: 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, Vice-President Fourth National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


VICE-PRESIDENT: 
A. O. WILSON, Vice-President State National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE : 


J. D. AYRES, Vice-President The Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECRETARY: 
0. HOWARD WOLFE, 5 Nassau Street, New York City, 


BANKING PRACTICE UNDER THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT. 


T the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
A can Institute of Banking, held in Dallas, Sep- 
tember 22d-24th, one of the features of the 
program was a session devoted to a symposium 
on the “Transformation of Banking Practice Under 
the Federal Reserve Act.” A digest of the principal 
points covered and some extracts from the discussion 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


The subject that seemed to command the greatest 
amount of interest was the plan of collection and 
clearing that has been proposed. This feature of the 
Act has brought about more discussion than any 
other of its provisions whenever the new currency 
bill is analyzed by bank men who are on the “firing 
line.” And the writer wishes to go upon record here 
that it has been his experience and observation that 
the younger bankers of the country grasp the pur- 
pose and the plan of the Federal Reserve Act much 
more quickly and intelligently than do their elders. 
Nor does this fact depart from precedent in banking 
history. 


It was the young men of London who showed the 
possibilities of a clearing house, for the settlement of 
differences arising between banks, and even though 
they were disciplined for suggesting such a “lazy 
man’s idea,” the clearing house to-day stands as a 
monument to the progressive ideas of youth. Again, 
in 1858 the bankers of England referred the question 
of country check collection to their juniors and the 
result was the system which now stands as a model 
of efficiency. So, also, in our own country. The Nu- 
merical System was evolved by young men, most of 
them members of the American Institute of Banking 
and the burden of the educational work necessary in 
introducing and extending the use of numbers has 
fallen upon their shoulders. 


Said a speaker recently, “The Federal Reserve 
System will depend for its success upon the young 


CIPHER CODE OF 1908. 


EMBERS have been advised heretofore that the 
M old Code of the 1908 issue should be returned 
to the office of the Association for cancella- 
tion. Many have complied with this request, 
but there are still a large number of Codes to be 
returned. Those who have not returned the 1908 
Code should do so promptly. 
We hope that members will respect this request 
as it is important that these books be returned so 
that our records may be marked accordingly. 


bankers of America. The country looks to them to 
justify the optimistic thought that this is the best 
banking legislation this nation has ever known.” 


NEW SUPPLEMENT. 


HE latest supplement to the Key to the Numerical 

| System has been issued, revised up to Septem- 

ber 1, 1914. All purchasers of the Key are en- 

titled to receive this supplement, free of charge, 

upon application to the publishers, Rand-McNally & 

Company, of Chicago, Illinois, who are the official 

numbering agents of this Association. Supplements 

may also be had by applying to this office at 5 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 


With more than 70 per cent. of checks and drafts 
now showing the transit numbers, it is possible to 
use the system in transit and other bank work to a 
greater degree than ever. We can supply copies of the 
Key at the cost price of $1.50 per copy. If your 
bank does not show its number on checks and drafts, 
you are hindering thousands of other banks from 
adopting the most efficient system of transit account- 
ing. If you are already showing your number, help 
the cause along by writing to those of your corre- 
spondents who are still printing checks without the 
numbers. 


BOOK OF FORMS FOR NATIONAL AND STATE 
BANKS. 


COPY of this book can be secured by any mem- 
A ber of the American Bankers Association at 
the cost of $5. The book contains about 350 
accounting and other forms together with some 
descriptive matter and a short introductory treatise 
on the elements of a sound system of bank accounting. 
Subscribers are entitled to receive new forms, free of 
charge, as they may be developed by changes in bank- 
ing law and practice. 


THE JOURNAL OF OUR ASSOCIATION FOR 
AUGUST, 1908. 


HE August 1908 issue of our monthly publica- 

tion is out of print. We have use for this issue 

in responding to frequent inquiries for bound 
volumes. 

Members having a copy of this issue, which 
they do not care to preserve, should send same to us. 
This action on their part will be much appreciated 
by us and 25 cents per copy will be paid for those 
sent in. 
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SECRETARIES SECTION 


OFFICERS, 1913-1914. 


PRESIDENT: 
WILLIAM J. HENRY, Secretary New York State Bankers’ 
Association, New York City. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Ww. W. BOWMAN, Bankers’ Association, 
Topeka. 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN 1914. 


Oct. 7,8. Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Assn..Chicago 
«12-16. Amer. Bankers Assn....Richmond, Va. 
Nov. 6,7. Arizona Castle Hot Springs 
” 9,10. New Mexico Albuquerque 
“ 12,13. Investment Bankers Assn. .Philadelphia 


CONVENTIONS HELD IN SEPTEMBER. 


ILLINOIS: 

HE members of the Illinois Bankers’ Association 

7 convened in Chicago Tuesday, September Ist, 
on the occasion of their twenty-fourth annual 
convention. 

The delegates and their friends were welcomed 
to the city by August Blum, Vice-President of the 
First National Bank, Chicago, and S. B. Mont- 
gomery, President of the State Savings Loan & 
Trust Company, Quincy, and President of the Asso- 
ciation, made response. Following the annual address 
of the President, John J. Arnold, Vice-President of 
the First National Bank, Chicago, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of American trade oppor- 
tunities opened up by the European war, and trade 
relations which would bring South America and the 
United States into closer relationship on account of 
the loss of European markets. He deplored the lack 
of an American merchant marine, as it was one of 
the principal disadvantages connected with foreign 
trade relations. He argued strongly not only for an 
adequate carrying fleet but for government-owned 
vessels. He said that the loss of the European mar- 
ket covering exports and imports further evidenced 
our close relationship with South America which to- 
day needs our products. Under the new currency 
law a receptive market for discounts is now a cer- 
tainty, a condition which will permit New York to 
supersede London as a foreign exchange center. 

An address which created profound interest was 
that of Arthur Reynolds, President of the Des Moines 
National Bank, and President of the American Bank- 
ers Association. He reviewed the new banking law, 
giving a summary of its functions and powers. He 
said that for a long time it seemed a hopeless under- 
taking to arouse public opinion and Congress to a 
proper appreciation of the necessity of currency re- 
form, but that now the new system which had been 
inaugurated was receiving the hearty support of the 
national banks. Mr. Reynolds also touched on other 
phases of the law. One of the principal questions 
now was as to whether the Regional banks are to be 
independent and to be under the control and manage- 
ment of their officers and directors or whether they 
are to be entirely dominated by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The law, however, is very broad and upon 
the interpretation placed upon this and similar ques- 
tions depends much of the possible success or failure 
of the measure. The Federal Reserve Board will, in 
its management of the banks, be confronted with all 
of the perplexing problems, not only in its domestic 
relations to business but necessarily in its conduct 
with foreign commerce. Mr. Reynolds, in speaking 
of a merchant marine, said the inestimable value of 
an American merchant marine to this country must 
be apparent, if not from the previous example of 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
DICKSON, Secretary Mississippi Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Jackson. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER: 
P. W. HALL, Secretary B Bankers’ Association, Des 
Moines. 


competing nations, present conditions indicated it 
very forcibly. It needs no argument to reach the 
conclusion that vessels flying our own flag are neces- 
sary to transport the cotton and grain which an- 
nually finds its way from American shores to foreign 
ports. The readjustment of commerce and trans- 
portation through the entire world must soon take 
place owing to two factors, the first being the opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the second the results 
which must follow the European war. This country 
should not fail to embrace so splendid an oppor- 
tunity. Our next endeavor should contemplate the 
purchase of the vessels of the warring nations now 
tied up in our own and other ports, and this calls 
for the use of private capital; nor is there any rea- 
son why the general government should not aid in 
such an enterprise. If the opportunity now opened 
to us is promptly and properly utilized the unfor- 
tunate loss of Europe will be our gain. 

Senator Robert L. Owen, Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the United States 
Senate, addressed the convention and said that the 
bill of which he was part author would be amended 
so that domestic acceptances may be taken to the 
extent of 50 per cent of a bank’s capital and surplus. 
He indicated that as an earnest of the government 
attitude the Secretary of the Treasury would put 
into the enterprise on the day the Federal Reserve 
banks are launched $150,000,000. Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, New York City, talked on “Uniform Collection 
Laws.” Other addresses were by Harrison B. Riley, 
President of the Chicago Title & Trust Company, 
Harry A. Wheeler, Vice-President of the Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, and H. M. Jefferson, of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York City. 

' Practically all of the speakers emphasized 
America’s great need of a merchant marine, ship 
subsidy and government ownership. They expressed 
the sentiment that, owing to the European war, now 
was the opportune time for America to forge ahead 
to the front. 

On Tuesday evening the bankers were enter- 
tained at a theatre party, after which they embarked 
on the steamer “North America” for a four days’ 
cruise on the great lakes; the convention being con- 
tinued during the trip, interspersed with many enter- 
taining and social features. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President—J. S. Aisthorpe, President First 
Bank & Trust Company, Cairo; Vice-President— 
George Woodruff, President First National Bank, 
Jolie; Treasurer—C. H. Fox, Assistant Secretary 
Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, 
(re-elected). 

The offices of Secretary and Chairman of the 
Executive Council will be filled by the Council; these 
positions being now held by R. L. Crampton and 
George Woodruff, respectively. 

The Illinois members of the American Bankers 
Association elected H. E. Otte, Vice-President of the 
National City Bank, Chicago, and W. C. White, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois National Bank, Peoria, as mem- 
bers of the Executive Council; Melvin A. Traylor, 
Vice-President of the National Stock Yards National 
Bank, National Stock Yards, as Vice-President for 
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fllinois; William G. Edens, Assistant Secretary of 


the Central Trust Company, Chicago, as member of 
the Nominating Committee. 


NEBRASKA: 
HE Nebraska Bankers’ Association held its eigh- 
teenth annual convention in Omaha on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, September 16th and 17th; 
headquarters being at the Rome Hotel and the 
meetings held at the Happy Hollow Country Club. 

The delegates and their friends were welcomed 
to the citys by J. C. French, President of the Omaha 
Clearing House Association, and E. R. Gurney, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Fremont, responded. 

President J. R. Cain, Jr., President of the State 
Bank, Stella, made his annual address, in which he 
congratulated the delegates on their American citi- 
zenship, and that this nation was at peace with all 
sister nations of the earth. He said that the past 
year had been one of average prosperity to the people 
of the State and that Nebraskans as an agricultural 
people had but little of which to complain. The 
Association had prospered during the year, showing 
an increase in membership, and all undertakings 
productive of satisfactory results. Mr. Cain paid a 
tribute to Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, on the able manner in which he had conducted 
the affairs of the Association. 

The reports of Secretary Wm. B. Hughes, Man- 
ager of the Omaha Clearing House, and Treasurer 
W. E. Rhoades, Cashier of the United States National 
Bank, Omaha, were submitted and much satisfaction 
expressed on the good results attained. ~ 

George Woodruff, President of the First National 
Bank, Joliet, made an address on “War, Bankers and 
Commerce,” in which he said the deplorable war in 
Europe brings with it distinct and peculiar duties to 
those who are engaged in business in the United 
States. The bankers of America, through the ad- 
vancement of our foreign trade, now have an oppor- 
tunity to help to develop our industrial life and it is 
possible for a “banker-foreign trade” movement to 
give a new impetus to our international interest. 
There is a large area in which the American trade 
can be pushed in all directions; especially in China 
and South America. The strongest possible effort 
should be put forth toward providing adequate ship- 
ping and mail service to all principal countries in the 
world and particularly to South America. Another 
important matter to be considered is the establish- 
ment of proper American banking facilities through- 
out the world, and it is gratifying to note that the 
American bankers have already taken steps to estab- 
lish branches in South America. Mr. Woodruff also 
pointed out many improvements which could be made 
pertaining to the methods of salesmen who are sent 
to foreign countries, the packing of goods, the enter- 
ing of foreign markets, business morals, certain do- 
mestic cenditions, and many other features to im- 
prove foreign trade. 

R. A. Nickell, President of the Union State Bank, 
Beatrice, made an address on the “Adoption of Euro- 
pean Rural Credit Advantages by Our Building and 
Loan Associations.” He said that probably the largest 
question which we have to deal with today is land 
credits. Mr. Nickell gave a history of how this busi- 
ness is carried on in Europe and in this country. He 
said the American people have heretofore depended 
largely upon Europe for industrial financing and 
bond capital, and upon our own savings banks and 
life insurance companies for their real estate loans. 
There are today one-half of the farm loans of this 
country held by: American life insurance companies— 
they having $500,000,000 of the one billion of such 
loan. Because of the great war we must probably 
worry out a new system of providing money for the 
floating of bond issues, for Europe cannot now assist 
us—if indeed she can retain those American securi- 
ties which she now holds. 

J. B. Harsh, President of the Creston National 
Bank, Creston, Iowa, spoke on “Land Credit Banks.” 
Mr. Harsh gave an interesting account of how the 
system is worked in European countries; which sys- 
tem, however, would be impracticable in this coun- 
try. Over there the farmers in each community 
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unite in something which we call an association or 
corporation. Every member of the company or asso- 
ciation co-operates in the making of a loan by one 
of its members and, too, becomes liable as payor 
pledging his own farm as security. Such 4 scheme 
as that would not work in this country, as it is un- 
American. It would not be tolerated here, No farmer 
would pledge his farm to secure the debi of hig 
neighbor, nor would he ask his neighbor to become 
bound for his debt. Our American farmers are too 
independent for that. 

Other addresses were by W. W. Bowman, Secre- 
tary of the Kansas Bankers’ Association, who spoke 
on “The Twin Sisters,’ W. I. Nolan of Minneapolis 
L. A. Wilson of El Reno, Okla., Director of the Kan. 
sas City Federal Reserve Bank, who spoke on “The 
Federal Reserve System,” and A. L. Mohler, President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. H,., A 
Wheeler, Vice-President of the Union Trust Com. 
pany, Chicago, was on the program for an address 
but found at the last moment that he was unable to 
attend and sent a telegram of over 400 words, which 
was read at the Convention. 

The Convention adopted numerous resolutions 
pertaining to local affairs; pledging its support to 
the Federal Reserve Board at Washington; commend- 
ing the dignified course pursued by President Wil- 
son and his administration in the effort to maintain 
the neutrality of the United States in the European 
war and also relative to other matters. 

The entertainment features included theatre 
parties, baseball, vaudeville acts, golf, tennis, and 
numerous social functions. On Wednesday evening 
the bankers were the guests at an initiation at the 
King Ak Sar Ben Den, these ceremonies being very 
famous in that part of the country. The entertain- 
ment furnished was quite elaborate. The organiza- 
tion is for the purpose of boosting the State of Ne- 
braska, 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, Jesse C. McNish, President First 
National Bank, Wisner; Secretary, Wm. B. Hughes, 
Manager Omaha Clearing House Association, Omaha 
(re-elected); Treasurer, T. L. Davis, Cashier First 
National Bank, Omaha. 


KENTUCKY: 


HE Kentucky Bankers’ Association held _ its 
twenty-second annual convention at Lexington, 
Wednesday and Thursday, September 23d and 
24th, headquarters being at the Phoenix Hotel 

and the meetings in the Ben Ali Theater, President 
Frank M. Gettys, Vice-President and Cashier of the 
Union National Bank, Louisville, called the convention 
to order and an address of welcome was delivered by 
J. E. Bassett, President of the Fayette National Bank, 
Lexington, to which J. M. Robsion, President of the 
First National Bank, Barbourville, responded. 

President Gettys, in his annual address, covered 
banking conditions in the State and the work of the 
Association during the year, 

The report of Secretary Arch. B. Davis, of Louis- 
ville, showed that the Association had passed through 
an unusually successful year; the membership in good 
standing comprising 602 banks out of 613 in the State 
and some of the latter are new banks. Secretary 
Davis said that Kentucky tried the joint group plan 
last season—two or three groups at one meeting, but 
he is convinced that the individual meetings are pro- 
ductive of much better results. He proposed that 
they be held this year in towns or cities where they 
have never had a meeting of bankers. The business 
of the insurance department had increased very ma- 
terially and produced a net revenue for the year of 
$1,500. Treasurer Henry D. Ormsby, Cashier of the 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, reported on 
the finances of the Association, and showed a substan- 
tial balance in the treasury to carry on the work of 
the Association for the coming year. The reports 
of the various committees and groups were submitted 
and approved. 

“Speculators and Speculative Collateral,’ was the 
title of an address by Max. B. Nahm, Vice-President 
of the Bowling Green Trust Company. C. E. Meek, 
President of the National Association of Credit Men, 
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New York City, M. C. Elliott, Secretary _of the Re- 
serve Bank Organization Committee, Washington, 
p, Cc. and others also made addresses. 


The entertainment provided by the local bank- 
ers was par excellence. On Wednesday a buffet lun- 
cheon was served at the Phoenix Hotel, followed by 
a reception at Elmendorf Farm and the inspec- 
tion of the estate of James B. Haggin. In the even- 
ing a banquet was tendered by the Lexington Clearing 
House Association at the Phoenix Hotel. ’ 

The Association elected J. W. Stoll, President of 
the First & City National Bank, Lexington, as Presi- 
dent for the year 1914-15. Arch. B, Davis and Henry 
D. Ormsby were re-elected Secretary and Treasurer, 
respectively. The new executive committee is as 
follows: W. C. Montgomery, Elizabethtown, Chair- 
man; T. P. Dickinson, Glasgow; W. F. Bradshaw, 
paducah; C. N. Manning, Lexington; H. C. Sharp, 
Maysville; M. M. Waller, Morganfield; George P. 
Archer, Prestonsburg; John H. Welch, Nicholasville; 
A. M. Larkin, Newport. 


INDIANA: 
T eighteenth annual convention of the Indiana 


Bankers’ Association was held at Indianapolis, 
September 29th and 30th, headquarters being at 
the Claypool Hotel and meetings held at the 
lace. 
ee convention was called to order by President 
M. S. Sonntag, President of the American Trust & 
Savings Bank, Evansville, following which the dele- 
gates sung “America.” The invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. A. B. Philputt, Pastor of the Central 
Christian Church, and addresses of welcome were 
made by Hon. Joseph E. Bell, Mayor of the city, and 
Evans Woolen, Vice-President of the Fletcher Ameri- 
can National Bank, Indianapolis, to which N. G. Hun- 
ter, President of the Wabash County Loan & Trust 
Company, Wabash, made response, : 

President Sonntag made his annual address which 
was followed by the reports of Secretary Andrew 
Smith, Vice-President of the Indiana National Bank, 
Indianapolis, and Treasurer Guy R. Brackin, Cashier 
of the Farmers Deposit Bank, Montpelier. The group 
chairmen also reported for their respective districts. 

“Check Collections under the Federal Reserve 
Act,” was the topic of an address by O. Howard Wolfe, 
Secretary of the Clearing House Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

At the second day’s session the various commit- 
tees submitted their reports and C. W. Fairbanks, of 
Indianapolis, made an address, the title of which was 
“Safety First.” 

On Tuesday afternoon the Trust Company Section 
held their annual meeting. The invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Lewis H. Brown, Ph.D., Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, and an address of welcome was 
delivered by John H. Holliday, President of the Union 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, to which Samuel Leeper 
responded. 

President W. P. Breen, President of the Peoples 
Trust & Savings Company, Fort Wayne, made his an- 
nual address, followed by the reports of Secretary 
E. H. Forry, Vice-President of the Farmers Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, and Treasurer Maurice F. 
Bayard, Treasurer of the Indiana Trust Company, In- 
dianapolis. The Comptroller of the Currency, John 
Skelton Williams addressed the meeting. : 

On Wednesday afternoon an agricultural meeting 
was held in Germania Park at which the following 
addresses were made: “In the Line of Progress,” by 
S. M. Jordan, Manager of the Pettis County Agri- 
cultural Bureau, Sedalia, Mo.; “Rural Betterment,” by 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, President of the Indiana 
Home Economics Association, Cambridge City, ind., 
and “Business of Farming,” by Prof. G. I. Christie, 
Superintendent Department of Agricultural Exten- 
sion, Purdue University. f 

Resolutions were adopted commending the loyal 
efforts and untiring energy of Mr. Sonntag, the retir- 
ing President, and the efficient work of Secretary 
Smith. 

Resolutions were also adopted acknowledging the 
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hospitable treatment accorded by Henry W. Lawrence, 
president, and George Wold, assistant manager of the 
Claypool Hotel. 

The Convention adopted a resolution to the effect 
that the Association, which has never been opposed to 
equitable taxation, register its protest against the 
levy of $2.00 per $1,000 tax on capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of banking associations to the exclusion 
of all other corporations, as per the war revenue bill 
now pending before the congress of the United States; 
and Secretary Smith was instructed to wire to their 
Senators such protest in the name of the Association. 

The entertainment features included a theater 
party for ladies and gentlemen on Tuesday evening 
at Keith’s Opera House. On Wednesday afternoon, 
following the adjournment of the agricultural meet- 
ing, a clam bake was served. 

The officers elected for the current year are as 
follows: President, John P. Frenzel, Jr., Asst. Cash- 
ier Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis; Vice- 
President, Frank J. Pitner, Cashier First National 
Bank, Laporte; Secretary, Andrew Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis (re- 
elected); Treasurer, Stewart Fisher, Cashier People’s 
National Bank, Princeton. 

At a meeting of the members of the American 
Bankers Association, George F. Quick, President Con- 
tinental National Bank, Indianapolis, was _ elected 
Vice-President for Indiana, and George W. Hoover, 
Cashier Farmers: State Bank, Eaton, member of the 
Nominating Committee. 


PROTECTIVE WORK OF STATE BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Georgia Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Atlanta, Ga., September 29, 1914. 


On September 17th a party giving name of R. M. 
Robertson gave a customer of the Pickens County 
Bank, Jasper, Ga., two worthless checks on the De 
Kalb County Bank, Decatur, Ga. The checks which 
were for $3 and $10 were returned with statement 
of “No Account.” On the above date the party left 
for Atlanta where he issued two worthless checks 
on the Pickens County Bank, of Jasper, Ga., one be- 
ing for $31.50 and the other for $5. The following 
description of Robertson is given by A. A. Warlick 
of Talking Rock, Ga. Weight, about 190 pounds; 
coarse featured; has fleshy, clean shaven face; thick 
lips, under lip extremely thick; wore old suit and 
derby, back of brim broken, and had on new madras 
shirt with trade mark “Vinco” in back of collar. 
He is said to write left handed. In Atlanta he gave 
the name of Roberts as well as Robertson, and 
claimed to be a representative of the Woodmen of 
the World, with Conyers, Ga., as his home. 


Indiana Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Indianapolis, Ind., September 24, 1914. 


WARNING. 


A party claiming to be J. S. Harvey, a promoter 
of sales of merchandise in country towns, recently 
drew a draft on J. S. Harvey & Company, East 16th 
Street, New York, secured the indorsement of a mer- 
chant in Culver, Indiana, for whom Harvey had pre- 
viously conducted a sale. Draft was returned for 
“Better address, cannot locate.’”’ His description fol- 
lows: A Jew, height 5% feet; complexion, dark; about 
32 years of age, bald headed. Harvey is a crook. 
Look out for him and warn your merchants. 


Look out for B. J. Powell or Bernard Powell. He 
has been writing checks on The State Bank of Green- 
town, Indiana. He has no account there. He is about 
25 years of age, smooth shaven, red hair, short in 
stature, weighs about 190 pounds. Wire this office at 
once should he present a check at your bank, 
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Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 8, 1914. 


BULLETIN 204. 


WARNING No. 1. 
To the Member Addressed: 

A party representing himself to be John E. Reid 
recently cashed a check for $5.00 at Lowell, supposed 
to be signed by M. B. Ladner. The check proved 
worthless as Mr. Ladner has no account with the 
bank at Lowell. The old story of customers of the 
bank cashing checks without knowing the party was 
the same in this instance. Reid answers to the 
description of 5 feet 9 inches tall, weight about 160, 
dark hair and complexion, rather roughly dressed. 


WARNING No. 2. 

A party claiming to be L. Hobbs, an agent so- 
liciting ads to be placed on the pads to be used at 
the Port Huron Hospital, was given a check in the 
sum of $10.00 by the Troy Laundry of that city, pay- 
able to Miss J. Halversen, matron of the hospital, 
though the regular advertising receipt gave the in- 
structions to make the check payable to Miss M. E. 
Murphy. This check was cashed by the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia in July. It bore 
many endorsements, the last one being C. F. Ford, 
1027 Race St., Philadelphia. Later this party wrote 
this bank and received a letter in answer addressed 
to him at the Brunswick Hotel, Marquette, Mich. We 
are advised that a number of fraudulent checks in 
the sum of $7.00 each have also been circulated and 
cashed by this party. 

Members will please warn their customers, and 
also advise this office if these parties are appre- 
hended. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 22, 1914. 
BULLETIN No. 207. 


WARNING No. 1. 
To the Member Addressed: 

A party purporting to be E. W. Jackson has op- 
erated in upper Michigan, trying to cash forged 
checks said to be signed by Henry Dhondt, of Glad- 
stone, a baker. Blank checks were stolen from Mr. 
Dhondt. 

While at Menominee, the party, Jackson, left the 
city hurriedly and while the bank there was finding 
out from Gladstone if the check was good. 

At Garden, Mich., he cashed a check in what 
amount or manner we have not been advised. 

This man answers to the description of 5 feet 8 
inches; 160 pounds; dark hair and complexion. 


No. 2. 


A party claiming to be C. Bailey has defrauded 
several manufacturing concerns in Benton Harbor, 
using checks drawn on the First State Savings Bank 
of Birmingham. Upon threat of prosecution, he made 
good a part of one check. Report shows that this 
party has left Birmingham, and whereabouts is un- 
known. He employed the method of making the 
acquaintance of factory people and securing their 
endorsement to his personal checks. 

A description of this swindler was not furnished 
us. 

No. 3. 

The following checks and certificates were stolen 
from parties attending the County Fair at Owosso, 
around September 19th: 

Certificate $1,273.83 


All these were issued by the State Savings Bank 


of Owosso in favor of John Hanifan. 
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November 11th; Group 2, Chillicothe, November 12th; 
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Two checks drawn by Mr. L. C. Hall on the Bank 
of Oakley in favor of Mr. F. W. Gassman for $19,099 
and $25.02. ; 

One check drawn by Fundell Bros., No. 1048, in 
favor of Mr. W. L. Clise, $27.60. 

Notify this office if these certificates or checks 
are offered for deposit or cashing; also if the above 
swindlers are apprehended. 


Montana Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 


Kalispell, Mont., Sept. 1, 1914, 
To Members: 

The following warning has been received from 
the Secretary of the North Dakota Bankers’ Associa- 
tion: 

Members are warned of fraudulent drafts drawn 
on the Great Northern Life Insurance Company of 
Grand Forks, by a party who represents himself as 
agent for the Company, using various names. Drafts 
have been presented so far signed: R. A. Fitch, W. 
S. Walter and C. J. Wells. This man is believed to 
be in Montana now, as the last draft drawn by him 
was cashed at Culbertson, Montana. If located wire 
W. C. Macfadden, Secretary, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Party is described as follows: Age, about 31 
years; height, about 5 feet 10 inches; weight, about 
140 pounds; black hair worn in pompadour; a fluent 
talker; limps with his left foot; he wore when last 
seen a light gray suit with gray hat. 


Kalispell, Mont., Sept. 11, 1914. 
To Members: 

The following communication has been received 
from one of our members at Choteau: 

“Please advise the members to be on the lookout 
for a gang of Austrians who operate as follows: 

“Finding where a contractor is hiring foreign 
labor they get some of his blanks and issue checks 
to themselves in a very clever forgery. They then 
go into the nearest town and dressed in working 
clothes and looking like working men go into a bank 
or store and attempt to cash the checks. There are 
several in the gang and so large a number is apt to 
allay the banker’s caution. 

“They operated both here (Choteau) and in Gil- 
man last week and cashed nearly a thousand dollars 
worth of these checks. 

“The sheriff of Teton County holds a warrant 
and we have asked the A. B. A. to have the Agency 
take up the case. 

“There is no doubt that some smart swindler has 
this gang in tow and is not appearing himself, as 
the work is quite clever and almost impossible to 
detect.” 


If you obtain any definite information regarding 
these people please wire the Secretary. 

Information has been received that a party giv- 
ing the name of A. J. Hoole spent some time recently 
in and around Stanford, pretending to be looking 
for land. While there he issued to the Hotel Stan- 
ford a bogus check on the Pondera Valley State Bank, 
Conrad, for $25.00, signed “Libby Limber Company, 
per W. Oleson.” It is thought that this same party 
has been operating at Billings, Mont. 


BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Group Meetings. 


HE schedule of group meetings of the Missour! 
Bankers’ Association for the month of Novem- 
ber is as follows: First Series—Group 4, Kan- 
sas City, November 10th; Group 3, St. Joseph, 


MISSOURI 


Group 1, Canton, November 13th. Second Series— 
Group 5, St. Louis, November 17th; Group 6, Perry- 
ville, November 18th; Group 7, Springfield, Novem- 
ber 19th; Group 8, Nevada, November 20th. 
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LIBRARY AND, 
REFERENCE. 


DEPARTMENT 


MARIAN R. GLENN 


N the Library and Reference Department the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has: 


A BUREAU OF INFORMATION which answers 
questions from bankers and which during the 
past year made more than 4,000 loans on 
banking subjects to Association members in 
43 States, 


A REFERENCE SERVICE for securing special 
information wanted by bankers, either for use 
in their daily business or for arguments to 
be made before legislative committees; ad- 
dresses to be prepared for bankers’ conven- 
tions; new ideas in bank management or 
advertising; and general study purposes of 
bankers and bank clerks. 


A BOOK COLLECTION of about 2,200 volumes 
on money and banking, including bound finan- 
cial periodicals, government documents and 
statistical manuals. 


A TRAVELING LOAN COLLECTION of nearly 
23,000 banking and currency articles, ad- 
dresses, pamphlets, monographs, mounted 
clippings, magazine excerpts, etc., containing 
information on banking practice which would 
otherwise be unobtainable from any one 
source, as it cannot be had in book form. 


CARD CATALOG INDEX of all books, 
bankers’ association proceedings, bound sets 
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LIBRARIAN 


of financial periodicals, Comptroller’s reports, 
government publications, bank commissioners’ 
reports, bank histories, statistical sources, and 
reference books in the Library. 


A complete RECORD of the FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM in the form of thousands of press 
clippings arranged to form a chronological 
history of currency controversy since 1907; 
pamphlets; a loan collection of mounted clip- 
pings; and a daily index of all references in 
financial periodicals to the new Banking and 
Currency System since its enactment. 


A PUBLICITY MEDIUM for the Association 
through the contribution of articles to finan- 
cial papers; co-operation with other libraries 
and with economists; publication of bibliog- 
raphies on special banking subjects; and the 
distribution of 10,000 special Library notices, 
during the past year, through the Secretaries 
of the various State Bankers’ Associations. 


This information service is available to officers 
and employees of banks that are members of the 
American Bankers Association and to students of the 
American Institute of Banking. The Library is open 
daily from nine until five o’clock, and on Saturday 
until one o’clock. Beginning October 31st the Library 
will be open SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, until fur- 
ther notice, for the convenience of bank men who 
cannot come during banking hours. 


DRAFTS FOR MEMBERSHIP DUES 1914-15. 


tion, Mr. J. W. Hoopes, Vice-president and 

Cashier of the City National Bank of Galves- 

ton, Texas, forwarded to all members drafts on 
account of dues for the present fiscal year. Many 
of these drafts hav2 already been honored and mem- 
bers who have not paid their dues are requested to 
remit promptly to our Treasurer, care of the City 
National Bank, Galveston, Texas, in New York or 
Chicago funds and he will then be pleased to forward 
a celluloid insert showing dues paid to September 
1, 1915, which can be placed in the metal sign indi- 
cating membership. 


We strongly urge upon members the necessity 
of displaying the membership sign in a conspicuous 
place like the paying teller’s window. It acts as a 
warning to criminals who might otherwise depredate 
upon them, and it is therefore a protection—for it is 
a ws fact that our sign is respected by crim- 
inals. 


If it happens that a member has misplaced its 
sign, the office of the Association should be informed 
so that a duplicate may be forwarded. 

Members are reminded of the small confidential 
booklet bound in paper cover which measures about 
6% by 3% inches. It contains interesting and im- 


O* September ist the Treasurer of the Associa- 


portant information bearing on operations of crim- 
inals and rules of the Protective Committee. 


DEATH OF H. VAN DEUSEN. 


N last month’s JOURNAL-BULLETIN a brief notice 
was published of the death of H. Van Deusen, 
Secretary of the Wyoming Bankers Association. 

Mr. Van Deusen was one of the well known 
Secretaries of the various State Bankers Associa- 
tions. He had filled the position of Secretary of the 
Wyoming Bankers Association since 1908. We cannot 
better express the feeling in which he was held in 
his community than by publishing the notice sent out 
by President Rumsey, which is as follows: 


“To the Officers and Members of the Wyoming 
Bankers Association: 

“With profound sorrow and regret I have to 
announce the death of our beloved Secretary, H. 
Van Deusen, on Tuesday, September 8th, 1914. 

“For him we held an affectionaté regard. He 
was of spotless character; his life was of high 
standard; he was loyal to every trust reposed in 
him; he was able and conscientious in the dis- 
charge of every responsibility placed upon him. 
He was an ideal citizen. J. M. Rumsey, Presi- 
dent.” 
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DOCUMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. Miscellaneous. 


HE Association has on hand a quantity of printed Guaranty of National Bank Deposits. Ioy James 
matter. The list comprises the following docu- B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chi- 
ments, any of which will be sent to our mem- cago, Ill., before the annual meeting of Group 
bers on notifying the office: Two of the Bankers’ Association of the State of 


Illinois, held at Peoria, June 11, 1908. 


Bills of Lading. General form of Articles of Association to be used 


New Uniform Bills of Lading. in the organization of Clearing House Associa- 
tions in the smaller cities and towns. 


Currency. Report of Special Committee, Trust Company 


ae . Section, September 13, 1904, on the Classification 

of the Amer of to Safe Deposit Com- 
panies, ules an orms. 

Report of Currency Commission of American : 
Bankers Association, made at a meeting held at Address by Jordan J. Rollins before the Trust 
Chicago, Saturday, January 18, 1908. Company Section, September 14, 1905, on “The 
Statement of Currency Commission of American Acting as Trans- 
Bankers Association, presented to House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, at Washington, Forgan, J. B., “Clearing House Examinations by 
D. C., Wednesday, April 15, 1908. Clearing House Examiners.” 


Credit Currency. By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor Two pamphlets are available upon request from 

Bankers’ Magazine. the Library. They are “The Legal Status of the 
Report of Committee on Banking and Currency Clearing House,” by Carl Meyer, and “Safeguard- 
on the “Issue and Redemption of National Bank ing Commercial Paper,” by Ralph Van Vechten, 
Guaranteed Credit Notes,” Fifty-ninth Congress, Vice-President of the Continental and Commer- 
Second Session, 1906-7. cial National Bank, Chicago. 


A. B. A. MORTUARY RECORD REPORTED DURING SEPTEMBER. 


Andrews, Edward W.—President Seattle National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Andrews, James Colwell—Director Davenport National Bank, Davenport, Wash. 

Brady, John T.—Director American National Bank, Pomona, Cal. 

Carrington, Edward T.—Director Peoples Savings Bank, Bay City, Mich. 

Christman, Charles A.—Director Gotham National Bank, New York City. 

Cooper, James F.—Director Bank of Kingstree, Kingstree, S. C. 

Davis, David T.—President Buckeye National Bank, Findlay, Ohio. 

Emerson, George Harvey—Vice-President and Director First National Bank, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Folts, Jacob C.—Director Merchants & Farmers National Bank, Dansville, N. Y. 

Fox, J. C., Sr.—Vice-President Atchison Savings Bank, Atchison, Kan. 

Fulton, Andrew James—Cashier Tarentum Savings & Trust Company, Tarentum, Pa. 

Galbraith, Davenport—President Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pa. 

Hall, Edward J.—Director Market & Fulton National Bank, New York City. 

Homer, Charles C.—President Second National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

Hunt, Edward H.—Vice-President City Trust & Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Keller, Jacob—President Farmers & Citizens Bank, Lancaster, Ohio. 

Kenny, Robert W.—Vice-President Citizens National Bank; Vice-President Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles; Vice-President Bank of Santa Monica, Santa Monica, Cal.. 

L'Engle, John C.—President State Bank of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Long, Jacob E.—President First National Bank, Bangor, Pa. 

Neel, John Flaxell—Director First National Bank, McKeesport, Pa, 

Nicholl, John—President and Founder Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Cal. 

Rector, E. J.—President Nevada County Bank, Grass Valley, Cal. 

Rowland, John Henry—Vice-President East Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Clair, P. F.—President First National Bank, Pearsiburg, Va. 

Scammon, Col. Richard M.—Bank Commissioner of New Hampshire. Died at his home in 
Stratham, N. H., Sept. 5, 1914. 

Scheftel, Herbert A.—Of J. S. Bache & Company, Bankers, New York City. 

Schmidt, John V.—vVice-President Ilion National Bank, Ilion, N. Y. 

Schmidt, Leopold F.—President Olympia National Bank, Olympia, Wash. 

Shewell, Henry N.—President Merchants National Bank, Nebraska City, Neb. 

Stark, Henry J.—President State Trust & Savings Bank, West Chicago, IIl. 

Steele, Nelson A.—President First National Bank, Waukegan, IIl. 

Stowe, W. N.—Vice-President First National Bank, Galveston, Texas. 

Wentworth, Justin—Vice-President Bay City Bank, Bay City, and President Bank of Vassar, 
Vassar, Mich. 

Wood, Willis—Vice-President National Reserve Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Woodward, James Bingham—President Bordentown Banking Company, Bordentown, N. J. 

Young, J. H.—Vice-President First National Bank, Colville, Wash. 


INTERLOCKING BANK DIRECTORATES. 


N the last issue of the JOURNAL, we referred to the 
| action of the Senate Committee on Judiciary in 
striking out from the Clayton Bill, H. R. 15657, all 
the provisions prohibiting interlocking director- 
ates of banks and to the action of the Senate on 
September second in passing the bill as thus amended. 
We stated the bill would be referred to Committees 
of Conference appointed by Senate and House to agree 
upon the amendments and ventured the prediction 
that the House Conferees would in all likelihood agree 
to the Senate amendments which eliminated the inter- 
locking directorate provisions from the bill. 


Our prediction on this matter was unfortunately 
erroneous for on this particular matter the Senate 
Conferees yielded to the House Conferees and agreed 
to put back the provisions of the bill as it passed the 
House with a few modifications which the House 
Conferees agreed to. Knowledge of this impending 
action was received by our Committee on Federal 
Legislation on September 22, and General Counsel im- 
mediately visited Washington and on September 23 
had interviews with some of the House Conferees in 
which he urged the harmful results of such action, 
but the utmost concession made was to enlarge the 
capital and deposit limitation to five million dollars 
and the special provisions as to cities by making 
them apply to cities having over 200,000 instead of 
100,000 population and on the afternoon of September 
23 the Conference report was presented to the Senate. 
The bill as thus agreed upon prohibits (a) a person 
from at the same time being an officer or director of 
two or more national banks where either has capital, 
deposits, etc., aggregating more than five million 
dollars: (b) a private banker or director in a state 
bank having like capital and deposits aggregating 
more than five million dollars from being a director 
in a national bank. It further contains special pro- 
visions applicable to cities exceeding 200,000 popula- 
tion, of which there are 28 in the United States, sub- 
stantially to the effect that no director or officer of a 
national bank can be a private banker nor in any 
other bank in the same place other than a mutual 
savings bank, except that he may be in not more 
than one other bank or trust company when the 
entire capital of one is owned by stockholders of the 
other. The criminal penalties were, however, elimi- 
nated. 


Immediate steps were taken to do everything 
possible to cause a reconsideration by the Senate of 
the action of the Conferees. All the Clearing House 
Associations and State Bankers’ Associations were 
wired on the subject and requested to bring every 
legitimate argument to bear upon members of the 
Senate. General Counsel also wired an argument to 
the Vice-President of the United States against the 
injustice and impolicy of the provisions of the House 
bill and this was read before the Senate on September 
30th. A copy of this argument together with his 
brief before the Senate Judiciary Committee was 
also forwarded to every Senator. There followed 
in the Senate an extended debate upon various pro- 
visions of the Clayton Bill, including those relating to 
interlocking bank directorates, A number of Senators 
were dissatisfied with the action of the Conferees as 
to different provisions of the bill. The Senate, how- 
ever, on October 5th adopted the Conference report. 
The bill now goes to the House and the interlocking 
bank directorate provisions will become effective two 
years from the approval of the Act. Further particu- 
lars and the full provisions will be published in the 
next number. 
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EMERGENCY REVENUE—BANK TAX. 


N September 4th the President in a special ad- 
O dress delivered to a joint session of Congress 
urged that an additional revenue of $100,000,- 
000 be raised through internal taxes to meet 
the exigencies of the government, suggesting that 
“such sources of revenue be chosen as will begin to 
yield at once and yield with a certain and constant 
flow.” There followed the introduction by Mr. Under- 
wood, Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives on September 
21st of H. R. 18891, “a bill to increase the internal 
revenue and for other purposes.” This bill, among 
other provisions, imposed an annual special tax upon 
bankers from and after November Ist, 1914, of “$2.00 
for each one thousand dollars of capital used or em- 
ployed, and in estimating, capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits shall be included.” The bill exempted 
savings banks without capital stock from these pro- 
visions. 

In view of the heavy burden of this tax, our 
Administrative Committee gave immediate considera- 
tion to the subject and decided to oppose the levying 
of such a tax on the ground that it was unfair and 
discriminatory. Acting in pursuance of this resolu- 
tion our Committee on Federal Legislation authorized 
General Counsel to file a protest with the Ways and 
Means Committee on behalf of the Association and 
to take such other steps as he deemed necessary in 
an endeavor to secure a readjustment of the tax. 


General Counsel accordingly proceeded to Wash- 
ington and the following protest was filed with the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee: 


September 22, 1914. 
To the Honorable, 


The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, 


Oscar W. Underwood, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


The American Bankers Association with a 
membership of 15,000 banks respectfully protests 
against the injustice of the provision of H. R. 
18891 taxing banks Two Dollars for each One 
Thousand Dollars of Capital, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits, for the reason that such tax, by 
singling out one class of corporations instead of 
spreading the burden over all corporations alike, 
is discriminatory and unfair. 

In these critical times, especially when the 
banks have come loyally to the support of the 
Government and have been straining every re- 
source to help the situation, they should be given 
all assistance possible instead of being penalized 
by discriminatory legislation. There is no dis- 
position among the banks to escape their fair 
share of the burden of taxation, but we earnestly 
protest against a provision which places an undue 
share of this burden upon banking corporations 
solely and relieves all other corporations from 
the necessity of contributing their proportionate 
share. 

It is therefore respectfully urged that the 
provisions referred to be readjusted so that the 
amount of revenue which it is estimated will be 
derived from this tax on bank capital be assessed 
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proportionately upon the capital stock of all 
classes of corporations including the banks. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The American Bankers Association. 


By authority of its Committee 
on Federal Legislation, 


(Sg.) Thomas B. Paton, 
General Counsel. 


A personal argument was made to Mr. Under- 
wood on behalf of the bankers, in which it was urged 
that banks were now heavily overtaxed in different 
ways and that it was unjust to single out one class 
of corporations alone instead of distributing the tax 
burden over all corporations alike. Mr, Underwood’s 
reply was, in substance, that this special taxation 
was largely in the interests of the banks, as it would 
enable the government to keep its money on deposit 
with institutions all over the country where it could 
be loaned in aid of trade and commerce instead of 
withdrawing it and crippling industry; that there- 
fore the banks had no good ground to complain. 
Furthermore he expressed the hope that the emer- 
gency tax would be only temporary. 

A notice of the filing of this protest was wired 
by our General Secretary to all the Clearing Houses 
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and State Bankers’ Associations in the United States 
to whom it was suggested that they make immediate 
independent protest and that their members jresent 
arguments to individual Senators and Congressmen 

Notwithstanding numerous protests from all 
over the country, the House on September 25th 
passed the measure without any readjustment of the 
provisions as to bank capital. On September 26th 
the Senate Committee on Finance received the bill and 
later decided that they would not grant public hear- 
ings but would read all the written representations 
made to the Committee since the measure was intro- 
duced in the House. The bank tax provision was 
referred to a subcommittee which on October 2nd 
reported in favor of striking from the House bill the 
provision for a tax on bank capital and surplus and 
recommended the substitution of a stamp tax on 
negotiable instruments. The full Committee however 
on October 8rd rejected this recommendation and de- 
cided to retain the tax on bank capital. Immediately 
following this decision a further protest was filed 
with the Senate Committee on Finance, urging a read- 
justment of the proposed law so that the amount of 
revenue from this source be assessed proportionately 
upon all corporate capital and the banks be relieved 
from more than their due share of this burden. This 
is the status of the matter at the present writing. 


OPINIONS OF GENERAL COUNSEL. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


BANK COLLECTION. 


Collecting bank not liable for correspondent’s default 
in Florida and Alabama—Question whether 
initial bank receiving draft from customer was 
purchaser or agent—Question as to preferential 
claim for proceeds in hands of receiver of failed 
correspondent. 


From Alabama.—On August 8th we cashed a 
draft for one of our customers drawn on a party 
in Florida. We sent this draft to our correspon- 
dent A for collection and to credit our account 
when paid. A sent the draft to bank B for col- 
lection. B collected the draft on Sept. 1st and 
mailed A a New York draft on that date in pay- 
ment. Bank B failed on Sept. 3rd and the New 
York draft went to protest on account of B being 
in hands of the National Bank Examiner. There 
was another bank in the town where the draft 
was payable besides B. A has sent us the draft 
they received from B and requests us to collect 
from the drawer. We contend that we cannot 
do so and that A is liable and that they have no 
right to charge the item back to our account 
after crediting it under the circumstances as 
above stated. In case of a claim filed against 
the receiver of bank B, would this be a preferred 
claim or would it come in with the depositors? 


1. You do not say whether your correspondent A 
is located in Alabama or Florida; but under the law 
of both states a bank which undertakes a collection 
is not responsible for the defaults of a subagent to 
whom its transmits the paper, assuming a suitable 
subagent has been selected. Fla. Ch. 5951, Acts 1909 
(changing contrary judicial rule); Ala. Stones River 
Nat. Bank v. Lerman Milling Co. (Nov., 1913), 63 So. 
776. Consequently A bank, assuming it exercised due 
care in selecting B bank as its correspondent, is not 
responsible for the latter’s defaults and is entitled to 
credit for the amount. 

2. Whether you can charge the amount back to 
your customer’s account depends upon whether you 
took the original draft for collection or acquired title 
thereto. You say you cashed the draft for your cus- 
tomer. If this means that you purchased it. and be- 
came owner before its collection, your customer was 
discharged as drawer at the time the draft was paid 
to B. On the other hand if you simply received the 
draft as agent of your customer for its collection, 
advancing him the cash thereon not by way of pur- 
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chase money but as a provisional credit, then he 
remained owner and both A and B were his subagents 
and you would not be liable for the default of B but 
could charge the amount back to his account. 

3. The authorities are conflicting upon the ques- 
tion whether the claim on B’s dishonored New York 
draft against B’s receiver is preferred. Assuming the 
funds in the hands of the receiver were augmented 
by the money collected by B bank, there are somé 
authorities which hold a trust is impressed thereon 
and the claim is preferred. Thus in Western German 
Bank v. Norvell, 134 Fed. 724, where an agent bank 
failed after collecting a check and before its remit- 
tance draft was paid, it was held the proceeds re- 
mained the property of the sender and could be recov- 
ered from the receiver where they could be traced 
into his hands; that it was not necessary to trace 
the identical moneys into the hands of the receiver 
and it was sufficient to show that the sum which 
went into the receiver’s hands was increased by the 
amount collected. Also in Holder v. Western Ger- 
man Bank, 136 Fed. 90, an agent bank was held liable 
as trustee for money collected, payment of its remit- 
tance draft having been stopped by the receiver. But 
there are authorities to the contrary and see Empire 
State Surety Co. v. Carroll County, 194 Fed. 593. 


FORMS OF ACCOMMODATION NOTES. 


Utility considered of note (1) payable to and indorsed 
by accommodation party and discounted for 
maker; (2) payable to bank, indorsed by accom- 
modation party and discounted for maker; (3) 
made by accommodation party and discounted 
for payee. 


From District of Columbia.—Will you kindly 
give us your opinion as to which of the enclosed 
promissory notes, intended for discount, is legally 
executed: 


(1) This note signed by John Doe pay- 
able to John Roe, and indorsed by him, is 
left for discount by the maker, to be passed 
to the maker’s account. 


Is this proper or not and why? 


(2) This note signed by John Doe pay- 
able to the bank, and indorsed by John Roe, 
is left for discount by the maker, to be passed 
to the maker’s account. 


Is this proper or not and why? 
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(3) This note signed by John Roe pay- 
able to John Doe, and indorsed by him, is 
left for discount by the indorser, to be passed 
to his account. 


Is this proper or not and why? 


It is to be understood that the indorsement 
of John Roe on notes numbered 1 and 2 is as 
surety. In either case of notes No. 1 or 2, if the 
indorser should die, could the claim be advanced 
that he was not beneficially interested in the 
loan, and therefore the estate should not be held 
liable. This, granted of course that the bank 
could not prove that he, as the indorser, had 
received the money? 

There has been quite a lot of discussion 
lately as to the proper way of making notes, 
with indorsers as surety. A great many of our 
local bankers claim that notes made as Nos. 1 
and 2 are as properly executed as is No. 3. The 
legal opinions are that in order to be absolutely 
correct, on all discounted paper where there is 
to be a name or names as surety, the money 
should always be placed to the credit of the last 
indorser. 


I think the bank is equally protected by notes 1, 2 
or 3 except that in case of notes No. 1 and 2 demand 
and notice would be required to preserve the liability 
of Roe, as indorser, unless the notes contain a 
waiver, while as to note No. 3 no demand and notice 
are necessary for Roe, the accommodation party, is 
liable as maker and Doe, the accommodated party, is 
liable without such steps. 


Taking up the notes seriatum: 


1. Note signed by Doe payable to Roe, indorsed 
by Roe (accommodation) and discounted for the 
maker. There is nothing improper in this form and 
neither Roe, nor his estate in the event of his death, 
can contend that because he was not beneficially in- 
terested in the loan but only an accommodation in- 
dorser, he should not be held liable. The Negotiable 
Instruments Act expressly provides: “An accommo- 
dation party is one who has signed the instrument 
as maker, drawer, acceptor, or indorser, without re- 
ceiving value therefor, and for the purpose of lend- 
ing his name to some other person. Such a person 
is liable on the instrument to a holder for value, not- 
withstanding such holder at the time of taking the 
instrument knew him to be only an accommodation 
party.” Such a form of note, of course, carries notice 
that Roe is an accommodation party. See Oppen- 
heim v. Simon Reigel Cigar Co., 90 N. Y. Supp. 255, 
where the court held that the possession and negotia- 
tion by the maker of a note with the indorsement of 
the payee imports that the indorsement was for ac- 
commodation. 


2. Note signed by Doe payable to bank, indorsed 
by Roe (accommodation) discounted by bank for Doe. 
This is a very common form. Roe is liable as in- 
dorser, equally as in case No. 1. The Negotiable 
Instruments Act provides that “where a person, not 
otherwise a party to an instrument, places thereon 
his signature in blank before delivery, he is liable as 
indorser” to the payee. 


In both cases No. 1 and 2, as already said, Roe 
being indorser, the necessary steps upon dishonor 
must be taken to preserve his liability unless there 
is a waiver of such steps. 


3. Note signed by Roe (accommodation) pay- 
able to Doe, indorsed by Doe and discounted for Doe. 
In this form the accommodation party is liable as 
maker; but it has no especial advantages that I can 
see over forms No. 1 or 2. The bank in this case 
may or may not know that Roe is accommodation 
maker as there is nothing on the face of the note to 
indicate this, but whether the bank has knowledge 
that Roe is accommodation maker or assumes he is 
a maker for value, in either event the note is en- 
forceable against him as well as against the indorser 
Doe. No demand and notice are required to pre- 
serve the liability of either party on this form of 
note. It is not necessary in any event to hold the 
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maker and where the indorser is the party accom- 
modated he is liable without such steps. The 
Negotiable Instruments Act expressly provides that 
“presentment for payment is: not required in order 
to charge an indorser where the instrument was 
made or accepted for his accommodation and he has 
no reason to expect that the instrument will be paid 
if presented,” and further “Notice of dishonor is not 
required to be given to an indorser * * * where 


the instrument was made or accepted for his accom- 
modation.” 


CHECKS SIGNED IN BLANK, STOLEN AND PAID. 


Drawee bank which pays checks signed in blank by 
drawer, though never delivered but stolen, filled 
out and negotiated, can charge amount to draw- 
er’s account—But drawer has right of recovery 
from banks which purchased and collected such 
checks because both under the rule of the law 
merchant and the Negotiable Instruments Act an 
incompleted instrument not delivered is not a 
valid contract in the hands of any holder, not- 
withstanding its subsequent unauthorized com- 
pletion and negotiation. 


From Missouri.—A regular patron of ours 
has his regular check book with checks three to 
a page, and in the regular course of his business 
signs a lot of these checks in blank, and leaves 
them in his office for one of his employees to 
fill out and use as needed. At a time when this 
employee’s back was turned or being out of the 
office, a man tore out two or three of these signed 
checks, the signature being absolutely genuine, 
filed them in, and cashed them at different 
banks; and we cashed the same in the regular 
course of clearing. The attorney for this patron 
now claims that our bank is liable for the pay- 
ment of these checks under Section 9986 of the 
1909 Revised Statutes of Missouri, which is as 
follows: 


“INCOMPLETE INSTRUMENTS, WHEN 
INVALID.—Where an incomplete instrument 
has not been delivered it will not, if com- 
pleted and negotiated without authority, be 
a valid contract in the hands of any holder, 
as against any person whose signature was 
placed thereon before delivery. (Laws 1905, 
P. 243)” 


being a section of the Uniform Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. 


Will you kindly advise us at your earliest 
convenience what you think is the extent of our 
liability on these checks? 


The section of the Negotiable Instruments Act to 
which you refer would probably prevent the banks 
which cashed such checks, signed in blank but never 
delivered by the drawer—they having been stolen 
from him, filled out and negotiated—from recovering 
their amount of the drawer in case the checks had 
not been paid; and they having been paid, the drawer 
would probably have a right of action against such 
banks to recover the money collected thereon. But, 
your bank, being the drawee, stands upon a different 
footing, to whom the drawer, your patron, owes a 
duty of care which it does not owe to a purchaser of 
the checks, and, in view of the drawer’s negligence in 
signing the checks in blank and leaving them acces- 
sible, your bank, probably, is not liable to your de- 
positor for the amounts paid thereon. 

A case in point is Trust Company of America v. 
Conklin, 119 N. Y. Supp. 367. In that case a de- 
positor left a number of signed blank checks with 
his bookkeeper to be used during his absence. The 
bookkeeper locked the checks in a drawer, from 
which one of them was stolen, filled out payable to 
bearer and presented to the drawee bank, which paid 
it. The check so paid overdrew the account and the 
bank sued: the depositor for the amount of the over- 
draft on the ground that the loss was caused by the 
negligence of its depositor in signing the check in 
blank. The court leld the depositor liable. It said: 
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“The defendant delivered the check, signed in 
blank, to an agent upon whose fidelity he was bound 
to rely, and the blanks were subsequently filled in, 
not by his own agent, but by one who obtained the 
check through a crime. I do not think that the de- 
fendant’s agent can be considered negligent in his 
care of the instrument. It is true that it was stolen; 
but he kept it locked up in a drawer under circum- 
stances that showed at least reasonable care, and he 
could not presume that a trusted porter would turn 
out to be a clever thief. If the defendant is liable 
at all, it is because he owed the bank a duty which 
he violated by signing the check in blank. We may, 
for the purpose of this appeal, dismiss entirely the 
question whether the defendant would be liable to a 
bona fide holder for value. The question before us 
is entirely one concerning the duties of a depositor 
to his bank. That a depositor owes a real duty of 
care to the bank has been frequently decided, and 
this duty is greater than that which the maker of an 
instrument owes to subsequent holders for value. A 
purchaser of a negotiable instrument can take it or 
not, at his option, and usually, at least to some extent, 
relies upon the responsibility of the last holder. A 
bank, however, must at its peril pay out the money 
deposited, if the depositor directs him to do so. 
* * * In this case a depositor has signed a blank 
check, and has made it possible for a person obtain- 
ing the check, not only to successfully tamper with 
it, but has facilitated, if not invited, the forgery 
which was actually successfully completed. In one 
sense he may not have been negligent. It is possible 
that even a careful man might be willing to assume 
the risk of theft; but he owed a duty to the bank to 
put his signature upon a blank check only for the 
purpose of directing it to pay out the money, and, 
however slight the risk, the depositor is the person 
who has assumed it. The bank could not discover 
the forgery in any possible way, because his act had 
rendered such discovery practically impossible, and 
by virtue of his contractual relation to the bank he 
is now bound to pay back to the bank the money 
which it has paid out.” 

In the above case, it is seen, where a depositor 
signs a check in blank, no matter how careful he is 
in guarding it, he assumes the risk of its being stolen 
and paid by the bank. The bank in this case having 
paid out the money by way of overdraft was held 
entitled to recover it from the depositor even though 
the check had not been delivered. It follows, if this 
decision is sound, that your bank having paid money 
upon undelivered checks of your depositor, signed in 
blank, is not liable and can charge their amounts 
against his account. 

But while the bank upon which a check is drawn 
is protected in paying a check signed in blank, never 
delivered but stolen, the purchaser of such a check 
is not protected and here the section of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act you quote, operates. A case illus- 
trating this is Linick v. Nutting & Co., 125 N. Y. 
Supp. 93. In that case a depositor signed his name to 
a blank check. The check was stolen from him, the 
name of a payee inserted, certification procured by 
the drawee, and the check was then negotiated for 
value to defendant who collected the amount from 
the drawee. The drawer took up the check from the 
drawee and brought suit against the defendant as 
for money had and received for the amount of the 
check. The court held that the drawer was entitled 
to recover because the check was never delivered 
and therefore never had any valid inception as a 
contract. The court referred to the section of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, quoted by you, in sup- 
port of this decision as well as to the rule of the 
law merchant, supported by authorities, to the same 
purport. The court pointed out the difference in the 
relation of a drawer who signs a check in blank 
which is stolen, to the drawee which pays such check 
and to the purchaser. It said that in view of the 
contractual relation existing between the bank and 
its depositor under which the bank is bound to pay 
his genuine checks, the depositor owes a duty of 
care to the bank. But a third person is under no 
obligation to honor his check, he can take it or not 
as he pleases, and as to the purchaser, the depositor 
in drawing a check is not obliged to guard against 
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the possibility of being deprived of the possessi.sn of 
an incomplete negotiable instrument by a crime. The 
defendant in this case contended that, as againsi the 
depositor, the drawee bank was justified in paying 
out the money on the check; therefore the pa‘ iment 
d 
recover it from the holder who received the n “a 
But the court said that if the drawee bank was justi- 
fied, as against its depositor in paying such a check 
and could charge the same to his account, this was 
not because the check was a valid check in the hands 
of a third person but because of the peculiar con- 
tract relation between the bank and its depositor, 
Not being a valid obligation in the hands of the 
defendant, the action by the depositor for money had 
and received would lie. 

The above two decisions would indicate that in 
the case you submit your bank, having paid genuine 
checks signed in blank by your depositor, although 
stolen from him and never delivered, has a rizht to 
charge such payments to his account and is not 
liable to him therefor, not because the checks were 
outstanding valid obligations of the depositor, but 
because the depositor owed a special contract duty 
to the bank to be careful in signing checks in blank 
and leaving them laying around where they could be 
stolen under which contract he took the risk and 
became liable for money paid upon checks so signed 
by him though never delivered. But while the de- 
positor cannot look to the bank of payment it would 
seem that he has a right of action against the banks 
which first cashed the checks and collected the 
money thereon as for money had and received by 
them upon checks which under the law merchant 
and under the Negotiable Instruments Act had no 
validity because when they left his hands they were 
incomplete and never delivered. 


.BANK TAXATION IN NEW YORK. 


Bank must pay taxes on its real estate notwith- 
standing such real estate is included in the value 
vod ha shares upon which one per cent. tax is 
evied. 


From New York.—I would like to ask as to 
the question of assessment of a bank’s building 
in this state. We pay a state tax of 1 per cent. 
on capital, surplus and profits, which was origin- 
ally supposed to be in lieu of all other taxes. 
Meanwhile we are assessed on our building, 
which is a part of the capital and surplus of the 
bank, for county, state, town, city and school 
taxes. Yesterday the bank examiner told us that 
in some banks in the state their real estate was 
not assessed, on the ground that it was double 
taxation. Are there any decisions on this ques- 
tion? If this assessment is illegal, would we be 
entitled to recover for any taxes already paid 
under such an assessment? 


Under the decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, in re First National Bank of Ossining, 182 
N. Y. 460, your national bank must pay tax on its 
real estate in addition to the one per cent. upon the 
value of the bank shares, which value is ascertained 
by adding together the amount of the capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits. Although the value 
of the real estate is included in the value of the 
shares, the court holds the legislature did not intend 
to exempt the real estate as a separate subject of 
taxation. It points out that the one per cent. tax is 
upon the shares of stock held by stockholders al- 
though the bank is made the agent for the collection 
of the tax. This one per cent. tax is not upon the 
property owned by the bank and what is intended to 
be reached by this tax is the personal property held 
and owned by persons in shares of the capital stock 
of banks. The real estate is taxed separately and 
although the value of the real estate is considered 
and taken into account in fixing the value of the 
shares of stock it is, nevertheless, subject to taxa- 
tion as the bank’s property. 
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DRAFT ON- GRAIN COMPANY PAYABLE AT 
BANK. 


Where an agent located at S of a grain company at 
D draws a draft on the grain company payable 
at a bank at S, opinion that payment of such 
draft by such bank is not a purchase, but dis- 
charge thereof and of the indorser thereon, so 
that there would be no recourse upon such in- 
dorser in the event the grain company failed to 
take up the draft. 


From Iowa.—We enclose a copy of a grain 
check used by the grain company doing busi- 
ness here. 


John Doe Grain Co. No. A. 1136 
S—————_, Iowa, Aug. 14th, 1914. 
Pay to the order of William Smith 
Five hundred & no/100 Dollars $500.00 
In payment in full of statement as shown on 
back hereof. 
To apply on contract No 
Payable at S———— Savings Bank 
S , lowa. 
George Cross, 
Agent. 


Also copy of sight draft that we use to draw 
on them after each day’s business. 


$500.00 , Iowa, Aug. 14, 1914. 
At sight pay to the order of 

X National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa 

Five Hundred & no/100 Dollars 

Value received and charge to the account of 

John Doe Grain Co. S———— Savings Bank 
Des Moines, Iowa. S———, Iowa. 


The checks are listed on the back of the 
sight draft and all checks are attached to it. The 
grain company has no checking account with us. 
We would like to know, should the grain com- 
pany at any time take the Bankrupt Law and 
the sight drafts be returned to us if we would 
have recourse on the indorsers of the checks. 
There seem to be so many different opinions on 
this by attorneys and bankers that we would like 
to get your opinion on the above. 


This is a case where a grain company at Des 
Moines purchases grain at S———— through an agent 
who issues to the seller a check or draft 
upon the grain company at Des Moines but “payable 
at S———— Savings Bank, S , lowa.” The com- 
pany keeps no checking account with the savings 
bank at S but the latter pays or cashes these 
drafts upon the indorsement of the payee and at the 
close of each day’s business attaches them to its own 
sight draft on the grain company at Des Moines, 
upon whom it draws for reimbursement. 

The question is whether, in the event of failure 
of the grain company before honoring any such sight 
draft, the savings bank would have recourse upon 
the indorser of the original check or draft. This 
would depend upon whether the cashing of such 
drafts by the savings bank constituted a payment or 
was in legal effect a purchase thereof. If a payment, 
this would be a finality so far as the indorser was 
concerned and there would be no recourse upon him; 
if a purchase and the attaching of such drafts to the 
sight draft and forwarding them to Des Moines 
operated simply as a demand of payment, then re- 
fusal of payment by the drawee at Des Moines would 
be a dishonor and the indorser, upon due notice 
thereof would be liable. 

What, then, is the legal effect of a draft upon a 
drawee at one place made “payable at” a bank in 
another place which is cashed or paid by the other? 
It seems to me the likelihood is the transaction would 
be held a payment by the bank at S and not a 
purchase, in which event there would be no recourse 
upon the indorser in the event the grain company 
failed to reimburse the bank. The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act provides that where an instrument is made 
payable at a bank it is equivalent to an order to the 
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bank to pay same for the account of the principal 
debtor thereon. This instrument is made payable at 
the S Savings Bank and the principal debtor is 
the grain company. Although drawn upon the. grain 
company by its agent it is made payable at the sav- 
ings bank and is virtually a check or order by the 
grain company upon the savings bank to pay the 
amount. True the grain company has no-funds on 
deposit with the savings bank but, presumably by 
prior arrangement, the bank has agreed to advance 
the money on these drafts for which the grain com- 
pany agrees to reimburse it by honoring the sight 
draft of the savings bank upon the grain. company. 
This, however, does not affect the legal nature of the 
draft which, under the provision of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act just referred to, is an order on the 
savings bank to pay the amount and charge to the 
account of the grain company. The honoring of such 
an order by the savings bank, would, I think, be held 
a payment and not a purchase of the order and, be- 
ing paid, the indorser would be discharged. 


NOTE WITH OPTION TO DECLARE PRIN- 
CIPAL DUE. 


In California a provision in a note giving the holder 
the option, upon default in payment of interest, 
to declare the principal due, destroys its negotia- 
bility—The authorities in other states conflict. 


From California.—We are enclosing a copy of 
note used by this bank. The note contains the 
following: “Said interest payable quarterly, and 
if not paid when it becomes due, the principal and 
all accrued interest shall, at the election of Bank 
of A—, immediately become due and payable.” A 
certain attorney has questioned the negotiability 
of this note on account of the words “at the elec- 
tion of the Bank of A—,”’ claiming that this 
clause makes the maturity indefinite. Will you 
give us your opinion? 


The question is whether a provision in a promis- 
sory note that if the interest is not paid when it be- 
comes due, the principal and all accrued interest shall, 
at the election of the payee, immediately become due 
and payable, affects the negotiability of the note. The 
decisions on this proposition are conflicting in the 
different states but the courts of California have held 
that such a provision destroys the negotiability of the 
note. See Smiley v. Watson, 138 Pac: (Cal.) 367. In 
that case the note provided for interest payable quar- 
terly, as is the case in your form of note, and further 
provided, “should the interest not be paid when due, 
then the whole sum of principal and interest shall 
become immediately due and payable at the option 
of the holder of this note.” The court held that this 
provision rendered the note non-negotiable. It ad- 
mitted that the “weight of authority elsewhere sup- 
ports the contrary view,” but held itself bound by 
earlier decisions of the Supreme Court of California 
to the same effect. 


SET-OFF AGAINST INSOLVENT BORROWER. 


Where borrower becomes bankrupt, bank has right, 
under provisions of National Bankrupt law, to 
apply his deposit upon his notes, though unma- 
tured—Aside from Bankrupt Act, the right of set- 
off of an unmatured note against the deposit upon 
insolvency of the maker is recognized in some 
states and denied in others—but where right is 
given by contract it can be enforced. 


From South Dakota.—Would this bank have 
the right of set-off in case a borrower became in- 
solvent and bankruptcy followed, if we placed in 
our notes a statement giving us the right of set-off 
against all bank balances owned by the borrower. 
Please word such a statement for us. 


Of course a bank has a general right to set off a 
borrower’s matured note against his deposit, irrespec- 
tive of any question of insolvency of the borrower; 
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but the point of your inquiry, I understand, is whether, 
in the event of the insolvency or bankruptcy of the 
borrower, at a time when his note owned by the bank 
has not yet matured, this right of set-off on the part 
of the bank would exist in the absence of any contract 
or agreement giving the right and whether, if such 
right was given by contract, it could be enforced. 

In the first place, where the borrower goes or is 
thrown into bankruptcy, the Federal courts hold under 
the provisions of the Bankrupt Act, that a bank which 
is a creditor of the bankrupt has the right to apply 
on the latter’s debt any balance remaining to his 
credit at the time of the bankruptcy, and such right 
exists although the debt of the bankrupt is upon a 
note not yet matured. See, for example, Germania 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. v. Loeb, 188 Fed. 285. 

Aside from the Bankrupt Act, the question 
whether the insolvency of a borrower is sufficient 
ground to entitle the bank to apply his deposit upon 
his unmatured note is a matter of conflicting decision 
in different states. In many jurisdictions the rule is 
that a bank may, on the insolvency of a depositor be- 
fore the maturity of a debt owed by him to the bank, 
apply his general deposit to the payment of its debt 
as against the insolvent or his general assignee; (See 
statutes, or judicial decisions, in Ga., Iowa, Ky., Mass., 
Minn., Tenn., N. J., Ohio, N. C., Tex.); while in a 
number of other jurisdictions it is held that a bank 
cannot apply the deposit of a customer to the payment 
of an indebtedness owing to it by him which has not 
matured, though such depositor be insolvent. (See 
decisions in Ala., Mo., N. Y., Penn., R. I. S. C., Wis.). 
The question does not appear to have been decided in 
South Dakota. 

Furthermore, in several jurisdictions in which the 
right of set-off against an unmatured debt is denied, 
such right is recognized and enforced where it is stip- 
ulated for by contract. (Jordan v. National Shoe & 
Leather Bank, 74 N. Y. 467; Heidelbach v. National 
Park Bank, 33 N. Y., Suppl. 794; Roe v. Bank of Ver- 
sailles, 167 Mo. 406; See also Bank of Spartanburg v. 
Mahon, 78 S. C. 408). 

Even, therefore, should the courts of South Da- 
kota take the view that insolvency of a borrower 
created no right to set off his unmatured debt against 
his deposit, it would seem that a stipulation in the 
contract creating the indebtedness giving the right 
to the holder of the note to set off the maker’s deposit 
against such note, though unmatured, in the event of 
his insolvency, would fully protect the bank. 

You request that I word such a provision for in- 
sertion in a borrower’s note, The following might 
answer the purpose: 

“The bank at which this note is payable is here- 
by authorized, in the event of the maker’s insolvency 
before maturity hereof, to thereupon apply any bal- 
ance in said bank standing to the credit of the maker 
in payment of this note.” 


NEGOTIABILITY OF NOTE. 


Note promising to pay amount in consideration of 
goods “to be delivered” is negotiable—Fact that 
consideration is an executory contract which may 
never be performed does not make promise to 
pay conditional nor destroy negotiability. 


From Minnesota.—Can a note be collected from 
the maker which has a clause as follows written 
on same: “This note is given for six drain heads 
to be delivered in good condition at (name of 
place).” The goods have not been delivered and 
the note is due. Can same (Note) be collected 
by the purchaser of note regardless of goods not 
being delivered? 


The maker of this note would have a good defense 
against the payee because the goods for which it was 
given had never been delivered; and the question is 
whether a bank which has purchased this note from 
the payee before maturity can enforce it from the 
maker free from such defense. This would depend 
upon whether the note is a negotiable instrument and 
this, in turn, would depend upon the legal effect of 
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the provision: “This note is given for six drain heads 
to be delivered in good condition at (name of jlace),” 
The Negotiable Instruments Act requires that, to be 
negotiable, the instrument must contain an uncondi- 
tional promise to pay. Assuming the note is in other- 
wise negotiable form, does the clause quoted make 
the promise to pay conditional upon delivery of six 
drain heads, or is such provision merely a statement 
of the consideration which will not affect negotia- 
bility? The Negotiable Instruments Act provides that 
a promise to pay is unconditional “though coupled 
with ...a statement of the transaction which gives 
rise to the instrument” and the rule is well-recognized 
that the negotiability of an instrument is not impaired 
by recitals or statements upon its face which merely 
state the consideration upon which it was made and 
impose no other liability upon any party thereto 
than for the payment of the sum of money therein ex- 
pressed. 

In Sears v. Wright, 24 Me. 278, where a note was 
made payable “from the avails of the logs bought of 
M., when there is a sale made,” it was held that such 
note was not payable upon a contingency, but abso- 
lutely, and when a reasonable time had elapsed to 
make sale of the logs. 

Also, in Siegel v. Chicago Trust & Sav. Bank (Ill. 
1890) 23 N. E. 417, it was held that an instrument 
reading: “Chicago, March 5, 1887. On July 1, 1887, 
we promise to pay D., or order, the sum of three 
hundred dollars, for the privilege of one framed ad- 
vertising sign” in one end of a certain number of the 
street cars of the North Chicago City Railway Co., for 
a term of three months from May 15, 1887, was a 
negotiable promissory note; and that an indorsee of 
such note, who bought it on the day of its date, was 
not affected by the recital of the consideration, with 
constructive notice that such consideration might fail. 
In the course of the opinion, the court said: “The mere 
fact that the consideration for which a note is given 
is recited in it, although it may appear thereby that 
it was given for or in consideration of an executory 
contract or promise on the part of the payee, will not 
destroy its negotiability, unless it appears through 
the recital that it qualifies the promise to pay, and 
renders it conditional or uncertain, either as to the 
time of payment or the sum to be paid.” This case 
appears to be on “all fours” with the case under con- 
sideration. 

In Bank v. Cason, 39 La. Ann. 865, it was said: 
“It cannot affect the negotiability of a note that its 
consideration is to be hereafter realized, or that from 
some contingency it may never be enjoyed.” 

In Henneberry v. Morse, 56 Ill. 394, it was said 
that the most that can be said of a recital in the 
instrument itself of the consideration upon which it 
rests is that the indorsee, taking it before maturity, 
is chargeable with notice of the recital. 

From the above it would seem that a recital of the 
consideration in the body of the instrument although 
it may appear therefrom that the consideration is to 
be thereafter realized and may not be realized, will 
not make the promise to pay conditional or affect 
the negotiability of the instrument. If this conclusion 
is warranted, the bank which purchased the note in 
question before maturity for value, can enforce pay- 
ment from the maker free from any defense that the 
—_ for which it was given had never been deliv- 
ered. 


ERRONEOUS DISHONOR OF CHECK. 


Bank liable to depositor (1) if a merchant or trader, 
for substantial damages though no actual damage 
proved; (2) if not a merchant or trader, for such 
actual damages as are alleged and proved. 


From Mississippi—I beg to ask your advice 
and would thank you for whatever information 
you can give us in the following matter: 

Through an error of our book-keeper in 
charging to one of our customer’s account the 
check of another of similar name, we refused pay- 
ment of two checks of $10 each and one of $25 
that should have been paid. As soon as our atten- 
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tion was called to the matter we made correction 
in the matter, and paid our depositor his money in 
full as corrected. He has now brought suit 
against us for $10,000, for not paying his checks 
when he had funds here. I think it would be pos- 
sible for us to compromise for a very small 
amount; but, personally, think this would be a bad 
precedent to establish. I feel that he can show 
very little, if any, damage from our error. 

Any information you might give us that would 
enable us to arrive at the correct decision in this 
matter, or any advice would be very much appre- 
ciated. If convenient, we would appreciate any 
legal citations you might refer us to, as there 
seems to be some diversity of opinion among our 
local attorneys as to whether we should fight the 
case or compromise the matter. Personally, I 
think it a very bad precedent to compromise, if 
we have a good show to fight it. 


The courts in a number of the states have held 
a depositor entitled to damages where the bank, 
through error and without malice, has refused pay- 
ment of a check or checks which should have been 
honored. Most of the courts have made a distinc- 
tion between cases where the customer is a merchant 
and where he is a non-trader. The majority have 
held that if the customer is a merchant, the natural 
effect of the rejection of his check is to injure his 
business standing and the law will conclusively pre- 
sume that he has sustained substantial though tem- 
perate damages without the necessity of his proving 
actual damage; if the depositor is not a merchant or 
trader, the majority of courts hold that he would have 
to allege and prove actual damage in order to re- 
cover. 

In the JOURNAL for June, 1912 (pages 755 et seq) 
I published a collection of cases on this subject. In 
the JOURNAL for December, 1913 (page 433) I pub- 
lished a supplemental list of decisions subsequent to 
those first published. In addition there is the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana in Levin v. Com- 
mercial German Trust & Savings Bank, 63 So. 601 
in which it was held that where a check of a merchant 
or trader is protested for want of funds by mere 
mistake in book-keeping, the depositor is not limited 
to mere nominal damages from the bank in the ab- 
sence of proof of actual damage but is entitled to 
substantial damages. Also the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama in Hooper v. Herring, 63 
So. 785 in which a judgment for the depositor was re- 
versed because the court erred in denying the right 
of the bank to prove a set-off which would have left 
no balance subject to check. 

A review of the cases published as above will 
show awards of damages to a merchant depositor, 
without proof of actual damage, ranging from a thou- 
sand dollars down to thirty dollars. I do not find any 
Mississippi decision on the subject. 

In the light of the above, my judgment is that 
if your depositor is a merchant or trader and you 
can compromise with him for a small amount, it would 
be better to do so than defend the suit because the 
Mississippi courts would be likely to follow the rule 
established by the courts in other states that the law 
will conclusively presume your depositor has been 
substantially damaged, without the necessity of his 
giving evidence showing actual damage and will be 
likely to affirm a judgment for any amount assessed 
by a jury unless it is unreasonably large. In the lat- 
ter event, the court might stipulate as a condition for 
affirmance that the amount be reduced. For example 
in Birchall v. Third Nat. Bank, 15 Weekly Notes (Pa.) 
174, a jury awarded a verdict of $1,000 to a customer 
whose check had been dishonored through error. No 
special damage was proved. The higher court held 
that the customer was entitled to substantial damages 
although there had been no proof of actual damage, 
because mere nominal damages would be no vindica- 
tion of his credit. It thought however that a thousand 
dollars was too large and affirmed the judgment only 
upon condition that the plaintiff would remit all dam- 
ages over $600. 

If, however, your depositor is not a merchant, it 
would probably be necessary for him to allege and 
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prove actual damage in order to recover and if you 
were reasonably sure that he had not been damaged 
it might be good policy to defend the case. In this 
connection I would refer you to Western National 
Bank v. White, 130 S. W. (Tex.) 828. In that case 
it was held that one not a merchant or trader who 
sues a bank in which he is a depositor for errone- 
ously dishonoring a check must, to recover for loss 
of credit, allege and prove the loss. The court re- 
versed a judgment for the plaintiff as damages had 
never been alleged or proved. 


REVOCATION OF CHECK BY DEATH. 


Death of drawer revokes authority of bank to pay 
his outstanding checks and payment by bank, 
after knowledge of death of drawer is unau- 
thorized, but bank is protected where it pays 
check in ignorance of death—Statute in Massa- 
chusetts authorizing savings banks to pay orders 
of depositors notwithstanding death of drawer 
— a limited period does not apply to national 

anks., 


From Massachusetts.—Can a national bank 
legally pay a check after the decease of the 
drawer, his death being known to the officials 
of the bank? 


The general rule is that a check, being a mere or- 
der for the payment of money and not operating as 
an assignment of the fund, may be revoked by the 
drawer and that the death of the drawer revokes 
the authority of the bank to pay the check. This 
rule, however, is subject to the exception that if the 
bank makes payment without knowledge of.the draw- 
er’s death, it is protected. See for a recent decision 
in which the cases are collected, Glennan v. Rochester 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co., 102 N. E. (N. Y.) 537. 

It follows that in the absence of statute provid- 
ing a different rule, your bank would have no au- 
thority to pay the check of a customer where the 
officials had knowledge of his decease before presenta- 
tion of the check but would be protected in the event 
payment was made without such knowledge. 

There is a statute in Massachusetts relating to 
savings banks and institutions for savings (Chapter 
590, Acts of 1908) Section 65 of which provides: 


“Such corporation may pay an order, drawn 
by a person who has funds on deposit to meet the 
same, notwithstanding the death of the drawer, if 
presentation is made within thirty days after 
the date of such order; and at any time if the 
corporation has not received written notice of the 
death of the drawer.” 


The above, however, would not apply to a national 
bank so as to authorize payment of a customer’s 
check after his death where the officials had knowl- 
edge thereof. 


CHECK INDORSED BY PERSON OF SAME NAME 
AS PAYEE. 


Indorsement a forgery and purchaser takes no title 
nor right to enforce against drawer—Where 
drawer negligently mails check to wrong address 
and it gets into hands of person of same name, 
who forges indorsement, an Ohio case holds 
drawer liable to drawee which pays check; but 
doubtful if such liability would extend to pur- 
chaser of check from forger. 


From West Virginia.—A pay roll clerk em- 
ployed by a well-known and substantial concern 
in a neighboring city mailed a pay check to Mr. 
J. Smith, No. 2701 A Street instead of No. 2701 
B Street. It happens that there is another J. 
Smith who lives at No. 2701 A Street and who 
presents the check at a local bank and it is cashed 
with the supposition that a check from this sub- 
stantial concern was perfectly good. When the 
check was presented at the bank on which it 
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was drawn payment had been stopped and the 
check was protested. The party who cashed the 
check has no financial standing and is not in- 
clined to reimburse the bank. Can any liability 
be placed upon the concern which mailed the 
check to the wrong address? 


It is held by the courts that the indorsement of a 
check by one of the same name, but not the real 
payee, is a forgery and no title is derived through 
such an indorsement. Cochran v. Atchison, 27 Kan. 
728; Rossi v. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 71 Mo. App. 
570; Graves v. American Exchange Bank, 17 N. Y. 
205; Beattie v. Nat. Bank of Illinois, 174 Ill. 571. The 
local bank, therefore, which cashed the check on a 
forgery of the indorsement of the payee acquired no 
title thereto nor right to hold the drawer liable 
thereon. 

Concerning the liability of the drawer, because 
of mailing the check to the wrong address and thus 
facilitating the fraud, there is a decision in Ohio in 
a case of this kind holding the drawer liable to the 
bank on which the check was drawn. Weisberger 
Co. v. Barberton Savings Bank, 84 Ohio 21. In that 
case the drawer mailed a check payable to Max Roth 
to 48 Walker Street, Cleveland, Ohio, instead of to 48 
Walker Street, New York City, where it was received 
by the wrong Max Roth, indorsed and paid. The 
court held that the drawer of the check could not 
recover th2 amount from the bank because he was 
first in fault and his negligence contributed directly 
to the wrongful payment. If in the case you state 
the check had been actually paid by the bank on 
which it was drawn that bank, under this decision, 
might have held the drawer liable. But it was not 
paid and I doubt very much whether the same rule 
would apply against the drawer in favor of a bank 
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which cashed the check on a forged indorsement. The 
courts make a distinction between the duty of dili- 
gence which the drawer of a check owes to the bank 
upon which it is drawn and which is under contract 
obligation to honor his checks and the relation of the 
drawer to a purchaser. In the latter case the courts 
point out that the purchaser of a check is free to take 
it, or not, as he chooses, while the drawee of a check 
is bound to pay it; that therefore there is a duty 
of diligence of the drawer in safeguarding his checks 
against forgery which runs to the drawee but does 
not extend to a purchaser of the check. I think it 
very likely therefore that in the case stated by you 
the drawer would not be liable to the bank which 
purchased the check on forged indorsement, by reason 
of having mailed it to the wrong address, although 
such act contributed to the success of the fraud. At 
the same time this case of Weisberger v. Barberton 
Savings Bank—which is the only case of the kind I 
know of—places the liability of the drawer upon the 
broad principle that “where one of two innocent par- 
ties must suffer because of a fraud or forgery, jus- 
tice imposes the burden upon him who is first at 
fault and put in operation the power which resulted 
in the fraud or forgery.’ This principle is broad 
enough to cover the case in question and make the 
drawer liable to an innocent purchaser should any 
court take the view that it applied as between the 
drawer of a check and one who purchased it and it 
is possible, on the authority of this case, that the 
liability of the drawer to the purchaser of a check 
in question might be upheld; at the same time in 
view of the weight of authority that the drawer of 
a check, although under duty to the drawee to 
safeguard it against forgery is under no like duty 
to the purchaser, I doubt very much if the drawer 
would be held liable in such a case. 


ADDITIONAL ELECTIONS AT CONVENTIONS OF 
THE VARIOUS STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


(This information received since the article was 
published regarding elections in the September issue 
of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN). 


Members of the Executive Council. 


Indiana: Walter W. Bonner, Cashier Third National 
Bank, Greensburg, elected to fill unexpired term, 
ending 1916, of Earl S. Gwin, on account of re- 
moval of the latter from Indiana to Kentucky. 

Kentucky: Charles E. Hoge, President State Na- 
tional Bank, Frankfort. 


Vice-Presidents for the Different States. 


Indiana: George F. Quick, President Continental Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. 

Kentucky: H. C. Sharp, Cashier State National 
Bank, Maysville. 

Nebraska: T. L. Mathews, President Fremont State 
Bank, Fremont. 


Members of Nominating Committee. 


Indiana: George W. Hoover, Cashier Farmers State 
Bank, Eaton. 

Kentucky: John R. Downing, Vice-President and 
Cashier Georgetown National Bank, Georgetown. 

Nebraska: Luther Drake, President Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha. 


BRANCH BANKS. 


T does not seem to be generally understood by our 
members that branch banks are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Association. Branch banks do not 
and cannot receive membership benefits unless a 

regular membership is taken out. It is not practi- 
cable nor could the Association afford to give to 
branch banks, without charge, the full advantages of 
the protective feature and other facilities of the Asso- 
ciation. 

There are now over three hundred branch banks 
members of the Association. The dues for a branch 
bank are ten dollars, where the branch does not have 
separate capital. Branches with separate capital are 
charged on the same basis as parent banks, based on 
the amount of capital and surplus. 

Branches joining the Association are given all the 
privileges of the Association. They are carried on the 
membership list as regular members, are furnished 
with the A. B. A. sign, which is a warning to crim- 
inals, and receive the full benefits of the protective 
department. F, 


ALABAMA 1915 CONVENTION. 


N order to avoid conflict with the dates of the Texas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma conventions for 1915, the 
Alabama Bankers’ Association has selected the 
dates of May 10th, 11th and 12th for its 1915 con- 

vention. It is hoped other State Associations will 
avoid conflicting with these dates. 
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OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM.—Brown-Marx Building. 

CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES.—Walter P. Story Building. 

CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO.—First National Bank Build- 
ing. 

COLORADO, DENVER.—First National Bank Building. 

ILLINOIS, CHICAGO.—Transportation Building. 

LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS.—Whitney Central Building. 

MARYLAND, BALTIMORE.—Munsey Building. 

MASSAC HUSETTS, BOSTON.—201 Devonshire Street. 

MICHIGAN, DETROIT.—Dime Savings Bank Building. 

MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS.—McKnight Building. 

MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL.—New York Life Building. 

MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY.—Midland Building. 

MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS.—704 Title Guaranty Building. 

NEW YORK, BUFFALO.—White Building. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY.—Woolworth Building. 


HE following is a report for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1914, pertaining to the work of the 
Protective Department: 


WARNING. 


The Arkansas Bankers’ Association and this As- 
sociation are endeavoring through our Detective 
Agents to apprehend C. TAYLOR, who passed a 
forged bearer check on a member bank at Kingsland, 
Arkansas. We reproduce below a specimen of Taylor’s 
handwriting and he is described as follows: Age, 30 
years; height, 5 feet 9 inches; weight, 150 pounds; 
build slender; hair rather heavy brown; rough sun- 
burned skin; appearance of a laboring man roughly 


dressed. 


On September 1, 1914, a man claiming to be JOE 
CONLEY entered a membership bank at Prescott, 
Ark., and requested that they cash a check for him. 
Upon being told that he would have to be identified 
the stranger asked if the endorsement of a man 
known to the bank as a stock dealer would be all 
right. He was advised that it would, so he left the 
bank and a little later returned with the endorse- 
ment in question, advising the assistant cashier of 
the bank member that he had had previous dealings 
with the endorser and was a cattle and stock man 
himself. He talked so much, however, that the assist- 
ant cashier became suspicious and after paying the 
amount in question telephoned the man whose name 
appeared as an endorsement. Being advised by him 
that he did not know the party, the bank official had 
the city marshal board the train that was leaving in 
an effort to apprehend the man, who had left the 
bank just as the train pulled in. 

A search of the train was unsuccessful, how- 
ever, and up to date nothing more has been heard 
of Joe Conley. He is described as follows: Age, 35 
years; height, 5 feet, 10 inches; weight, 150-160 
pounds; hair, dark; eyes, deep set; very heavy eye- 
brows; wore blue trousers, no coat or collar, tan 
shoes, and a good but soiled Panama hat. The 
Arkansas Bankers’ Association is co-operating with 
this Association in this case. 


JOSEPH MARION, a ranch hand, defrauded a 
bank member at Artesia, Calif., on August 22, 1914, 
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OHIO, CLEVELAND.—Swetland Building. 

OREGON, PORTLAND.—Yeon Building. 

PHILADELPHIA.—New Stock Exchange 
uilding. 

PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH.—Commonwealth Building. 

TEXAS, HOUSTON.—Union National Bank Building. 

WASHINGTON, SEATTLE.—Hinckley Block. 


FOREIGN OFFICES OF THE WILLIAM J. BURNS INTER- 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 
CANADA, MONTREAL.—501 Transportation Building. 
ENGLAND, LONDON, W.—Crown Chambers, 5 Regent St. 
FRANCE, P. S. -17 Rue Auber. 
BELGIUM, BRUSSELS.—4 Passage No. 6 
Boulevard Anspach. 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE WILLIAM J. — INTER- 
NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
IOWA, DES MOINES.—The Gus. J. Patek case Agency, 
515 Mulberry Street. 


des Postes, 


through means of a forged check to which was signed 
the name of William McOmie, an employee of a 
ranch situated beyond Artesia. 

Our detective agents are presently endeavoring 
to locate Marion, whose description is as follows: 
Age, 28 years; weight, 150 pounds; height, 5 feet 8% 
inches; complexion, swarthy; beard, smooth shaven; 
dress, brown suit, panama hat, rather neat appear- 
ance. 

The California Bankers’ Association is co-operat- 
ing with this Association in this matter. 


Reproduced below is a specimen of the hand- 
writing of FRED HEIDE, alias Fritz Haubitz, who 
forged the name of the E. S. Williamson Company, 
Los Angeles, California, to a check and had it cashed 
at a cafe. The check was paid by the Los Angeles 
Bank upon which it had been drawn and our detec- 
tive agents have been notified. This bank is a mem- 
ber of the California Bankers’ Association and this 
Association. Fritz Haubitz, alias Fred Heide, is de- 
scribed as follows: Age, 40, years; height, 5 feet 6 
inches; weight, 195 pounds; hair red or sandy; mous- 
tache sandy; fat face; pig eyes; wears glasses; talks 
in broken English. A specimen of his handwriting 
appears below. The California Bankers’ Association 
co-operated with this Association in this case. 


KHude 


At Los Angeles, California, H. LYNN, alias H. S. 
Wittenberger, formerly of Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
passed bogus checks drawn on a member bank of 
Sharon. Our detective agents are gathering informa- 
tion concerning this operator who is said to have a 
record. 


A membership bank at Ontario, California, re- 
cently reported to the Los Angeles office of our de- 
tective agents that they had suffered a loss through 
a forgery perpetrated upon their institution by one 
JOE F. SULLIVAN who forged the name of one of 
their customers to checks which were later honored 
by the bank. Our detective agents are now endeav- 
oring to locate Joe F. Sullivan whose occupation is 
given as that of a ranch hand and whom it is said is 
a lounger about poolrooms. Joe F. Sullivan is de- 
scribed as follows: Height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight 
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about 145 pounds; hair light; dress when last seen, 
a blue suit, tan shoes, blue hat with a wide band. 
The California Bankers’ Association is co-operating 
with this Association looking towards bringing about 
the apprehension of Joe F. Sullivan. 


The name of W. H. Grist was forged to two 
checks drawn on a member bank at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, where Mr. Grist has an account. One of the 
checks was dated August 3, 1914, and the other 
August 14, 1914. The last mentioned check was 
cashed at the bank by a woman who used the name 
of MRS. GRIST and the other check was endorsed 
JOHN WITE and MRS. WHITE. We reproduce be- 
low the handwriting which appeared on the checks. 
This bank is a member also of the California 
Bankers’ Association and they are co-operating with 
this Association in the investigation of this case. 


are 


Two banks at San Diego, California, both mem- 
bers of the California Bankers’ Association and the 
American Bankers Association, were victimized 
through forged checks passed by C. O. JACOBSON, 
alias Frank Edwards, whose description is given as 
follows: Nationality, Swedish; age, 28 years; height, 
5 feet 9 inches; weight, 150 pounds; build, medium; 
complexion, light; eyes, blue; hair, light or sandy; 
smooth shaven. The California Bankers’ Association 
is co-operating with this Association in this case. 
Below is a specimen of his handwriting. 


COS cota on, 


A man claiming to be a ranch laborer entered 
the store of a merchant named Dolce in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and after selecting a suit of clothes pre- 
sented a check which the merchant refused to honor. 
The man then left, stating that he would cash the 
check elsewhere. Failing to do so he returned to the 
store and Dolce accepted the check, giving his per- 
sonal check for the balance. This party using the name 
of FRANK JOHNSON then visited two haberdashers, 
where he selected numerous articles and was able to 
cash the personal check of Dolce at one of the stores. 
In the meantime Dolce notified the bank to stop pay- 
ment on his check. Later Johnson went to a member 
bank and asked the teller for a new check book, giv- 
ing Dolce’s account number. The teller, believing 
that Johnson was a depositor, gave him the book and 
Johnson then drew a check in the sum of $38.00 on 
Dolce’s account. It was honored by the teller. 
Frank Johnson is described as follows: Age, 25 or 26 
years; height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 160 pounds; 
hair, light; complexion, fair; build, medium; smooth 
shaven. The California Bankers’ Association is co- 
operating with this Association in this matter. 


A bank member of South Berkeley, Cal., reported 
to our detective agents at San Francisco, Cal., the 
operations of a party using the name of PAUL E. 
WILSON. On August 22nd a young man cashed a 
forged check for $75.00 at a member bank, this check 
being taken from the check book of the Second 
Church Christ Scientist of Oakland, and bore the 
signature of their rubber stamp in the lower right 
hand corner of the check and also on the margin of 
the left end of the check. The treasurer of the 
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church stated that someone entered his home some 
time in August and took the check together with 
another he had for deposit. He did not notice the 
absence of the blank check until the forgery was re- 
turned to him with his statement. The forgery was 
a clever one, the check being made out to cash and 
being endorsed on the back at the bank. The ali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association is co-operating witli: this 
Association in this case. 

Paul E. Wilson is described as follows: Ave, 25 
to 30 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; build, slender; 
smooth shaven. 


R. F. LOUNSBERRY, alias George Snider, de- 
posited a check with a member bank at Denver, Col.,, 
drew against the amount and left the city. ater 
advice was received from the Spokane, Wash., bank 
upon which the check had been drawn that it was a 
bogus one. Lounsberry is described as follows: Age, 
33 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 195 
pounds; build, stout; complexion, ruddy; smooth 
shaven; teeth separated in the front; dark felt hat, 
brown suit, heavy ulster overcoat. 


At Longmont, Col., a bank member was defrauded 
on September 10, 1914, by the cashing of two checks 
to which a youth by the name of MELVIN SPRINGS 
had forged his father’s signature. Melvin Springs is 
described as follows: Age, 17; height, 6 feet 1 inch; 
weight, 170 pounds; build, medium; hair red; eyes, 
blue; complexion, sandy; freckled face. A warrant 
has been sworn out for his arrest and is held by the 
sheriff at Boulder, Col. 


On August 16, 1914, a party introducing himself 
as J. H. MULLIGAN entered a member bank in the 
State of Washington, and advised the Cashier that 
he contemplated engaging in the mercantile business 
in that particular city. He presented a draft drawn 
on a bank in the East. The Cashier accepted the 
draft for collection and Mulligan called back at the 
bank a few days later and received the money. A 
short time after the transaction the Cashier received 
a telegram from the Eastern bank stating the draft 
was a forgery. This same scheme has been worked 
on a number of banks in this state within the past 
three or four months and although a different party 
presents the draft each time, we are inclined to be- 
lieve it is the same gang and the method used is 
exactly the same in each instance. J. H. Mulligan is 
described as follows: Age, 40 to 45 years; height, 5 
feet 8 inches; weight, 140 pounds; build medium; 
complexion not noted; eyes, brown; hair, brown; 
smooth shaven; wore light gray suit; black shoes, 
black derby hat, gray raincoat; appearance, business 
man; smooth talker. 


A man using the name of LEO RAMSEY and 
from his conversation evidently familiar with the 
oil fields in Oklahoma, succeeded in defrauding a 
membership bank at Carlisle, Ind., on July 17th by 
means of a worthless check. Ramsey and his wife 
came to Carlisle on a train from the South, checked 
their baggage at the station, went to a hotel and im- 
mediately requested the proprietor to cash a check. 
Being refused Ramsey went to the bank and suc- 
ceeded in getting it cashed, then returned to the 
hotel and left. Ramsey is described as follows: Age, 
26 to 28 years; 5 feet 7 inches tall; weight, 145 to 150 
pounds; medium build; complexion dark; hair dark; 
smooth shaven; wore palm beach suit, panama hat; 
stutters and hestitates in speech. Mrs. Ramsey was 
about 25 years old; 5 feet 6 inches tall: weight, 150 
pounds; build, heavy; hair, light; nearly blonde; 
wore tan skirt and white waist. 


A report was received from a member bank at 
Culver, Ind., that J. S. HARVEY, who was engaged 
in promoting sales of merchandise in country towns, 
drew a draft on J. S. Harvey and Company, East 
16th Street, New York City. This concern could not 
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be located and the draft was returned. The bank 
cashed the draft only after it had been endorsed by 
a Culver merchant, who is a depositor. Harvey is 
described as follows: Hebrew; age, 32 years; height, 
5 feet 5% inches; complexion, dark; bald-headed. 


A man named FRED WARD on July 28th entered 
a business house in Arkansas City, Kan., where he 
purchased a hat and in payment of same presented a 
check drawn on a member bank of Tulsa, Okla., to 
which the name of a depositor of that bank was 
signed. This check proved to be a forgery. On pre- 
senting this check at the store Ward claimed that he 
was a switchman in the employ of a local railroad 
company in Arkansas City. Fred Ward is described 
.as follows: Age, 25 to 30 years; height, 5 feet 8 to 9 
inches; weight, 150 pounds; complexion, fair; smooth 
shaven; hair, brown; eyes, gray. 


A farm laborer using the name E. ADAMS re- 
cently passed several forged checks at business 
houses in Lawrence, Kan., which were drawn on a 
membership bank at that point. Adams was em- 
ployed in the vicinity of Lawrence and is known to 
have used the names of Roy Aberson and Wm. H. 
Sheriff Cummings at Lawrence, Kan., 
He is described as fol- 
weight, 140 
eyes, blue; 
cross-eyed, 


Hoffman. 
holds warrant for his arrest. 
lows: Age, 28, height, 5 feet 6 inches; 
pounds; complexion, dark; hair, dark; 
smooth shaven. This man is slightly 


smokes a pipe continually and has some knowledge 
of shorthand. He has a tattoo mark on his left fore- 
arm of an anchor and on the right forearm a half 
moon and stars, also the initials E. R. A. Sample of 
Adams’ handwriting is shown below. 


Recently a farmer living near Luray, Kansas, 
employed some harvest hands, among whom was one 
FRANK MILTON. Milton worked only a short time 
and in payment was given a check in the sum of one 
dollar, drawn on a member bank in Luray. This 
check was raised from one dollar to eighteen dollars, 
which latter amount was secured from the bank. 
This matter is being investigated by our detective 
agents. The best description we can secure of Milton 
is that he is a young man between 25 and 30 years 
of age; height, 5 feet 10 inches; hair, dark, almost 
black; high forehead and smooth shaven. A speci- 
men of Milton’s handwriting appears below. 


ank 


Membership banks at Louisville, Ky., have been 
defrauded by means of forged checks received from 
banks at Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., bearing the 
signature of Frank H. Cohn and made payable to 
ROBERT HEISLER, alias Bob Evans. Heisler, it de- 
velops, was formerly an employee of Cohn’s, but left 
his position on August 15th, since which date he had 
drawn numerous checks against Cohn’s account. 

Heisler is described as follows: Age, 24 years; 
height, 5 feet 5% inches; weight, 123 pounds; build, 
slender; hair, black, curly; eyes, brown; swarthy 
complexion, almost as dark as a negro; occupation, 
musician. 

Heisler has served one term in the St. Louis 
workhouse for forgery and it is believed he left 
Louisville with one Helen Clark, alias Woods, who is 
described as follows: Age, 22 years; 5 feet 6 inches 
tall, weighs 126 pounds, blond hair, blue eyes. 
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GEORGE E. HICKS forged the name of his 
brother, Heil H. Hicks, to several checks drawn on a 
member bank at Boston, Mass., thereby defrauding 
individuals and others who cashed them for him. 

George E. Hicks is described as being twenty- 
seven years of age, five feet five inches in height and 
weighs one hundred and thirty-five pounds. He has 
light hair, a fair complexion, smooth shaven. His 
occupation—stage property man. 


Giving his name as A. L. RICHE, a man opened 
an account at a member bank in Attleboro, Mass., 
depositing checks drawn on a bank of Bangor, Maine. 
Riche drew against his account and the checks he 
deposited were later returned as worthless. He is 
still drawing checks against the account and they 
are being returned to the presenters unpaid. 


Eight checks, all apparently written by the same 
person, were passed on various bank members in 
Detroit, Mich., since August 5, 1914. They were 
signed W. D. Wineman or John Hancock and pre- 
sented by a young woman using the names MAR- 
GARET ST. JOHN, Ada Tatber, Ada Talber, Ada 
Tawber and Ada Fawber. She is described as follows: 
Age, 20 to 25 years; weight, 125 pounds; complexion, 
fair; hair, blonde; eyes, blue; peaked nose; neatly 
dressed. 

It appears that this operator is none other than 
Grace Connors who is at present out on parole, hav- 
ing been apprehended early in August for defrauding 
the Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, out of a $40 board 
bill. She came to Detroit from New Orleans on 
August 1, 1914, representing herself as a private de- 
tective in the employ of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. She purchased goods at the depart- 
ment store of J. L. Hudson, charging it to the account 
of a customer. Our detective agents are searching 
for Miss Connors at the present time. A reproduc- 
tion of her handwriting appears below. 


A member bank of Benton Harbor, Mich., advises 
that a worthless check was presented to them by one 
AUBBREY A. FISH of Chicago, Ill. This operator has 
succeeded in passing a number of his worthless 
checks in and about the city of Chicago. The rela- 
tives of young Fish have taken up a number of the 
checks and cleared the amounts for him, but they 
now declare that they will not countenance his crim- 
inal acts any further. He is described as follows: 
Age, 23 years; height, 5 feet 7 inches; weight, 130 
pounds; build, slender; hair, medium dark chestnut; 
complexion, medium. 


A member bank of Saugatuck, Mich., reports the 
operations of a worthless check operator using the 
name of ARNOLD J. ABRAMS, stating that he had 
passed a number of checks in that vicinity. He is 
described as being about 33 years of age; height, 5 
feet 9 inches; weight, about 185 pounds; complexion, 
florid; hair light, sandy, curly; eyes, blue; clean 
shaven; Roman nose. 


On September 4, 1914, a young man presented at 
a member bank at Hutchinson, Minn., a check pay- 
able to MILTON MORRISON and endorsed Milton 
Morrison. The check was cashed. Later it was re- 
turned from a bank at Glencoe, Minn., marked forg- 
ery. The party who presented himself at the bank 
as Milton Morrison is described as follows: Age, 23 
years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 140 pounds; 
complexion, medium light; hair, light chestnut; 
would pass for a collector or canvasser. 
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A man using the name of H. M. BRAY attempted 
to defraud a member bank at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
August 17, 1914. He forged the name of Mr. Bray 
to a draft on a bank in Grinnell, lowa, where Mr. 
Bray has an account. A specimen of this operator’s 
handwriting is reproduced below. 


W. G. CUYLE, a transient workman, who was 
employed two days on a construction job in Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., last January received a check for $4.80 in 
payment of his wages and raised it to $64.80. He 
left the city immediately after cashing the check and 
it was not discovered that the check had been raised 
until recently. We are reproducing below a speci- 
men of Cuyle’s handwriting and the following is a 
description of him: Age, 20 years; height, 5 feet 6 
inches; build heavy; hair dark; occupation laborer. 


a 


WARNING. 


CHARLES B. ADAMS is the name of a forger 
who recently operated in Kansas City, Mo., having 
forged a depositor’s name to several checks drawn 
on a membership bank at that point. Adams stated 
that he had been employed in the advertising depart- 
ments of newspapers in different places and endeav- 
ored to secure employment of that kind in Kansas 
City. He is described as being about 25 to 27 years 
old; neight, 5 feet 8 or 9 inches; weight, 180 pounds; 
build, medium; complexion, dark; hair, dark; eyes, 
dark and large; smooth shaven. Sample of his hand- 
writing appears below. 


A man named LID OFFUTT, a painter by trade, 
recently forged a depositor’s name to a check, which 
he cashed at a saloon at Lees Summit, Mo. This 
check was drawn on a member bank at that point. 
A warrant for Offutt’s arrest is in the hands of the 
authorities at Lees Summit. Offutt is described as 
follows: Age, 25 to 30 years; height, 5 feet 6 inches; 
weight, 135 to 140 pounds; build, medium; complexion, 
dark; hair, black, curly and bushy. One or two gold 
teeth in front. 


F. T. WILFLEY, alias J. M. Wilfley, has passed 
several checks throughout the country to which he 


forged the name of his father. F. T. Wilfley is de- 
scribed as follows: Age, 26 years; height, 5 feet 7 
inches; weight, 130 pounds; build, slender; complex- 
ion, fair; eyes, blue. So far Wilfley has not defrauded 
any member bank. A reproduction of his signature 
appears below. The Oregon Bankers’ Association is 
co-operating with this Association in this case. 
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The signature of the S. S. Allen Grocery Com- 
pany was forged to three checks on a member bank at 
St. Joseph, Mo., by O. J. ROSE, alias Oscar Russel] 
on August 15, 1914. He is described as follows: Age 
28 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 170 pounds: 
complexion, fair; hair, light or brown; smooth shaven: 
shows teeth plainly when laughing and talking; well 
dressed. 


JACK WALTERS who for a time worked on the 
farm of F. E. Goodwin at Hastings, Neb., on the 7th 
and 8th of September, 1914, forged Mr. Goodwin's 
signature to six checks and cashed them at a 
member bank in Hastings, where Goodwin had an 
account. Walters claimed to have come from Get- 
tysburg, Pa. He will probably be found at saloons 
and in company of disreputable women. We repro- 
duce below a specimen of the handwriting that ap- 
peared on one of the forged checks. 


Walters 


A customer of a member bank at Atlantic City, 
N. J., was defrauded early in September by H. H. 
BLATZEN, who passed a check signed Louisville 
Cider and Vinegar Company. The said Company ad- 
vised that the signature was a forgery. Members 
should be on their guard against this man’s opera- 
tions. 


ROBERT LONG with his wife, Violet Long, de- 
frauded a member bank at Wildwood, N. J., by pass- 
ing several forged checks. 

A warrant has been sworn out for his arrest, and 
our detective agents are in search of him. The last 
trace they had was at Norfolk, Va. 

An account of the arrest of his wife is given 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Long is of the following description: Age, 19 
years; height, 5 feet 5 inches; weight, 130 pounds; 
complexion, medium; hair, light brown, rather long 
and brushed straight back; neat dresser; occupation, 
fisherman. 


At Corona, N. Y.,. WALTER HANDWERK, alias 
Dick Brown, Richard Miller, Andrew Warren, etc., 
defrauded a member bank by forging the endorse- 
ment of a customer to a check. Reproduced below is 
a specimen of his handwriting and he is described 
as follows: Age, 24 years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; 
weight, 170 pounds; complexion, dark; hair, dark; 
stoop shouldered; scar on left cheek bone; rough ap- 
pearance. 


Gees Mandwerk 


Checks drawn on a member bank at Newark, 
Wayne County, N. Y., have been passed by FRANK 
J. CAMPBELL, alias Thomas A. Stewart and the 
last trace our Detective Agents had of him was in 
Monroe, Mich., during the last week in August. We 
reproduce below a specimen of Campbell’s handwrit- 
ing and he is described as follows: Age, 40 years; 
height, 5 feet 10 to 11 inches; weight, 165 pounds; 
small moustache; erect carriage. A member bank 
at Skaneateles, N. Y., and a member bank at Monroe, 
Mich., were defrauded by his operations. 


& Comply 
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Our detective agents are endeavoring to appre- 
hend I’. W. HARRINGTON, who defrauded a bank 
member at Belhaven, N. C. Harrington passed a 
bogus check there and about September 18th was 
heard from in Toledo, Ohio. He is described as 
follows: Age, 45 years; complexion, florid; red 
pearded; stoop shouldered; right shoulder slightly 
forward. 


WARNING. 


At Grand Forks, N. D., H. H. NORRIS, a young 
man of extremely pleasing address made the acquain- 
tance of residents, spent a great part of his time play- 
ing tennis and before leaving succeeded in passing 
a worthless check on a Grand Forks Bank member. 
The bank is a member of the North Dakota Bankers’ 
Association also. Norris is described as follows: Age, 
30 to 35 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; weight, 180 
pounds; hair, dark; wears glasses and is apparently 
near sighted. The North Dakota Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is co-operating with this Association in this case. 


H. A. BROOKS, alias H. A. Collins, has for the 
past two months been operating against banks from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

His method is to present a check for deposit and 
to hand in with it a deposit slip. He withdraws part 
of the amount, and later the check he deposited is 
found to be bogus. 

We reproduce below a specimen of this operator’s 
handwriting, and his description is as follows: Age, 
21 years; height, 5 feet 4 inches; weight, 130 pounds; 
complexion, light; hair, light. 


BAN 


A member bank of Wooster, Ohio, was defrauded 
through a worthless draft cashed by a man named 
THOMAS LEMON, at one time travelling salesman 
for the Converse Rubber Shoe Company, of Malden, 
Mass. Lemon was identified at the bank by a former 
customer of Wooster, and said that he was represent- 
ing the shoe concern as before. Our Detective Agents 
were notified and learned that Lemon was not in 
the employ of the shoe concern for over a year, and 
that his home was in a nearby town to Wooster, where 
he had relatives of respectable lineage and is a way- 
ward son of a respectable family, some of whom are 
county officials. Lemon is described as follows: Age, 
28 years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 140 pounds; 
hair, dark; eyes, dark; complexion, medium dark; 
appearance, very neat dresser. 


Recently G. A. BYINGTON, alias “Brick” Bying- 
ton, presented two checks at a member bank in 
Nowata, Okla., after having been properly introduced 
to the bank officials. He was given the money on 
these checks which were drawn on the Bank of Yates 
Center, Kan. They were later returned as worthless. 

Byington represented himself as being in the 
hotel business and also has a reputation as a gambler. 
A warrant is in the hands of the authorities at 
Nowata for the arrest of this man. He is described 
as follows: Age, 55 to 60 years; height, 5 feet 10 
inches; weight, 200 pounds; eyes, gray; hair, sandy; 
smooth shaven, two upper front gold teeth. We re- 
produce below a specimen of this operator’s hand- 
Writing. 
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A member bank at Chester, Pa., reported that 
several bogus checks have been presented to them 
for payment, the drawer using the names, Dr. J. B. 
HAINES, Walter J. Brooks, Robert O. Christy and 
Novo Leather Company, A. G. R. President. The man 
who passed one of these checks is described as fol- 
lows: Height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 235 pounds; 
build, stout; complexion, dark; smooth shaven; dress, 
dark blue suit, straw hat; one. upper tooth missing 
in front. 

A reproduction of his signature is shown below. 


REV. WILLIAM L. LANE, a colored preacher, has 
been operating for the past two years with worth- 
less checks, drawn on a member bank at Williamsport, 
Pa. A specimen of his handwriting appears below. 


A criminal employing the names of F. HOLTZ, 
O. B. Brooks, Albert Neis, J. N. Weiss, T. E. Montrief, 
Sam Franco and J. B. Tate, is known to be passing 
out in the Southwest a large number of checks to 
which he had forged the names of different bank de- 
positors. He was last heard of in Memphis, Tenn., 
during the latter part of September. 

Holtz is described as follows: Age, 30 to 35 years; 
height, 5 feet 7 inches; weight, 160 pounds; build, 
stocky; complexion, light; eyes, gray, near-sighted; 
hair, light sandy; smooth shaven. This criminal has 
been able in a number of instances to procure pass 
books belonging to customers of banks and has suc- 
ceeded in securing quite an amount of money by forg- 
ing the name of the customer to these checks. He 
was last heard of in Memphis, Tenn., in the latter part 
of September. His operations have been chronicled 
through the JOURNAL-BULLETIN of August, 1913, 
page 113, September, 1913, page 174. Specimen of his 
handwriting is reproduced below. 


A member bank of Galveston, Texas, reported 
that the name of one of their customers, a United 
States Army officer, was forged to a check. The 
criminal in the matter is, or was, a Corporal in the 
United States Army, named JAMES H. CAMERON, 
who was an acting clerk in the United States Hospital 
Service, and was in the habit of depositing and with- 
drawing money for the officer whose name he forged. 
The forgery was not discovered until Cameron was 
well away. Our Detective Agents were promptly noti- 
fied and are making every endeavor to apprehend him. 
He came originally from Hazelton, Pa., and is de- 
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scribed as being 28 years of age; 5 feet 914% inches 
in height; weight, 180 pounds; build, stocky; com- 
plexion, medium; hair, dark brown; frontal baldness; 
wears toupee; smooth face; eyes, brown. Cameron 
has a decided Jewish or Italian cast of features and a 
drooping left shoulder. A tracing of his handwriting 
is shown below. The Texas Bankers’ Association is 
co-operating with this Association in this case. 


/ 


JAMES McGINNESS, until recently Secretary of 
the Houston, Texas, lodge of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, defrauded three member banks of that city 
by means of forged endorsement on three ninety day 
notes for $100, $150 and $150, respectively. McGinness 
had previously established a credit by making other 
notes and meeting same promptly. 

The three notes fell due on or about the same 
date and the criminal was either fortunate, or knew 
that one of the parties whose name he forged would be 
out of the city at the time, The other supposed en- 
dorser had moved away from the city. By this means 
the criminal got a good start, and so far has suc- 
ceeded in escaping, although our Detective Agents 
are actively engaged towards his apprehension, and 
have recently gained some important information. 

McGinness is described as follows: Age, between 
28 and 35 years; height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 140 
pounds; build, slender; hair, dark brown wavy; eyes, 
dark; smooth shaven, badly colored front teeth and 
when last seen was wearing a blue suit, and dark 
blue hat with light band. Below is shown a specimen 
of this criminal’s signature and handwriting. 


Dr. H. J. DORST, who claimed to be travelling for 
a surgical implement house, defrauded a member bank 
at San Antonio, Texas, during the early part of 
September by passing a bogus check on them. He 
defrauded a hotel in San Antonio also. His descrip- 
tion is as follows: Age, 35 years; height, 5 feet 10 
inches; weight, 140 pounds; complexion, sallow; hair, 
blonde; smooth shaven; sharp features; wore a 
brown suit, black alpine hat; upper front teeth gold. 
Reproduced below is a specimen of his handwriting. 


OK 


On September 3, 1914, a party by the name of 
T. A. TURNER called at a member bank at Brook- 
neal, Va., and presented a check which was cashed 
but which later proved to be a bogus one. The matter 
was brought to the attention of our Detective Agents 
and they immediately recognized this operation to 
be the work of none other than Bob Andrews, alias 
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Graves, alias Lea, alias Blake, etc., whose operations 
have repeatedly been chronicled through the colimng 
of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN. Andrews is a travel- 
ling salesman and has claimed to represent different 
companies which have on investigation proved to be 
fictitious ones. He is very talkative and makes ac- 
quaintances quickly. See JOURNAL-BULLETINS 
for April, 1914, page 692, and June, 1914, page 832, 
Description and the handwriting of this criminal are 
shown therein. 


GEORGE M. MARTIN. 


On August 28, 1914, the party whose photograph is 
reproduced above, entered a bank member at Spokane, 
Wash. There was no one in the bank but the book- 
keeper. Martin had in his hand an envelope which he 
extended to be read. When the bookkeeper glanced 
up after having read it, he found himself covered 
with a gun. Martin ordered him to put up his hands 
and to back into the vault, whereupon the robber 
then locked the vault door, took all the gold and cur- 
rency in sight and left the bank. The matter was 
placed in the hands of our Detective Agents and they 
are now endeavoring to cause the arrest of Martin 
who they have learned is guilty of this hold-up. 
George M. Martin is described as follows: Age, 40 to 
42 years; height, 5 feet 10% or 11 inches; weight, 200 
pounds; build, stout; complexion, reddish; hair, 
brown; eyes, blue or gray, cataract or defect in left 
eye possibly; appearance of business man; features, 
round full face, large roll of flesh on back of neck, 
faint pit marks on face caused by smallpox, red pim- 
ples on nose and face, large nose, thick at base, gold 
in left upper front teeth, set ring on left hand; dress, 
blue serge suit, soft black or dark blue hat, tan shoes, 
soft blue shirt with soft collar, black overcoat. 


GEORGE B. BURKE, who was discharged from 
the Bankers’ Trust Company, Tacoma, Wash., about 
a year ago for incompetency, is said to be travelling 
through the county posing as an officer of that bank, 
and members are warned not to extend him any credit 
on account of his pretending to be connected with 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. 


Throughout the columns of the JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN of August, 1914, page 114, the operatons of 
one JOHN BELZ are shown. Numerous complaints 
have been reported lately and by a comparison of 
handwritings, modes of operation, descriptions, etc., 
our Detective Agents have come to the conclusion that 
they are the operations of one and the same man. 
The names of Beltz, Frank Hitchcock, O. Nipperman, 
Otto Wipperman and Carl Lieberman have been used 
in this party’s swindling endeavors. Recently a mem- 
ber bank at Sheboygan, Wis., advised us of these deals. 
The operator opens an account and represents him- 
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self to be an employee of some manufacturing plant 
or of some reputable farmer in the near vicinity. He 
presents to the bank a check of large amount and se- 
cures a pass book or certificate of deposit. Later this 
operator will present to an individual his certificate of 
deposit, stating that he does not want to withdraw 
this amount from the bank, as the same is drawing 
interest, but that he is in need of a little ready cash 
and puts up the certificate of deposit as a collateral 
for a loan of half or more than half the amount of the 
certificate. The innocent purchaser of this certificate 
of deposit holds the same until it is due and presents 
it at the bank and in some cases it has been held by 
the Courts that the purchaser must be reimbursed by 
the bank giving this certificate of deposit. Bank- 


ers should be on the lookout for this criminal whose 
description follows: Age, 30 to 35 years; height, 5 feet 
9 inches; weight, 160 pounds; build, medium; com- 
plexion, light; hair, sandy; smooth shaven. 


R. C. CASEY. 


The above is a photograph of R. C. CASEY, alias 
Joseph R. Baldwin, alias R. O. Canby, alias R. O. 
Conley, alias R. O. Canley, alias R. A. Cannon, alias 
Cc. S. Kasser, the forger whose operations and descrip- 
tions were shown in JOURNAL-BULLETIN, August, 
1914, page 113.. This photograph shows R. C. Casey 
in prison attire. However, he presents a very good 
appearance in business clothes and is a smooth talker. 
R. C, Casey wears a Shriner’s emblem and uses this 
in gaining the confidence of his intended victims. His 
description is as follows: Age, 30 years; weight, 140 
pounds; hair, chestnut, medium; complexion, sandy; 
occupation, clerk; height, 5 feet 10% inches; build, 
slim; eyes, chestnut. Bertillon: Height, 79.2; head 
length, 19.9; length foot, 27.6; outer arms, 83.0; head 
width, 16.4; length middle finger, 11.6; trunk, 94.1; 
cheek width, 14.8; length little finger, 8.8; right ear 
length, 7.0; length forearm, 48.3. 


GENERAL. 


There has been several complaints filed at Cairo, 
Ill, against ROBERT OWEN BERNARD for passing 
worthless checks. He claimed to represent the Gem 
Soda Fountain Company, of Huntington, W. Va. We 
have received no report of his having defrauded a 
member bank. He is described as follows: Age, 24 to 
26 years; height, 5 feet 7 inches; weight, 150 pounds; 
complexion, dark, sallow; hair, dark and inclined to 
curl; right eye discolored, caused by fighting. He 
wore a dark suit, tan shoes, cream colored hat and 
had also a blue silk hat. 


Late in August a membership bank of Monongah, 
W. Va., reported to the Pittsburgh office of our De- 
tective Agents that a forger was operating in this 
vicinity. While the bank suffered no loss a number 
of merchants and professional men cashed checks 
for a man who called himself Dr. CHARLES COBB. 
Cobb’s method of operating was to issue checks from 
$.50 to $2, upon which he forged signatures of business 
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men. Cobb was accompanied on his travels through 
West Virginia by a boy about ten years old. C. W. 
Cobb is described as follows: Age, 65 to 70 years; 
height, 6 feet; weight, 175 pounds; complexion, florid; 
hair, red; style of beard, smooth shaven; uses mor- 
phine; claims to be a doctor and to have studied in 
Germany. 


Representing himself as an agent of various St. 
Louis, Mo., concerns, including M. Kory & Sons, The 
National Lumber Company, Mengel Lumber Company, 
and the Laclede Lumber Company, J. L. KROHN, alias 
J. B. Davis, alias J. L. Kuhn, etc., defrauded several 
individuals by having them cash for him forged 
checks drawn on a St. Louis member bank. 

He had claimed the checks were in payment of 
his expenses and he usually mailed them himself to 
the town he expected to stop at. The St. Louis Office 
of our Detective Agents issued a reward circular and 
as a consequence Kuhn was arrested at Grenada, 
Miss., on August 20, 1914, waived requisition and was 
brought back to Missouri to stand trial for having 
passed a check on the proprietor of a hotel at Sikes- 
ton, Mo. 

He is described as follows: Age, 50 to 55 years; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 135 pounds; build, 
slender; complexion, swarthy; hair, gray; eyes, gray; 
beard, gray; Hebrew; appearance, genteel; wears 
nose glasses when reading. 


A party claiming to represent the Ambrosia Stock 
Tonic Formula Company of Kansas City, Mo., has been 
operating in the vicinity of Roberts, Wis., under the 
name of A. L. GLOVER. He leaves a book of formu- 
las to be paid for in six months if sold, otherwise 
to be returned and secures the farmers’ signatures to 
a form of receipt, which receipt is later changed by 
Glover to the form of a note which is then disposed 
of by him to the local banks. Glover’s description 
is as follows: Age, 40 years; height, 5 feet 10 inches; 
weight, 200 pounds; hair, dark; smooth shaven. 


G. F. HESS. 


Reproduced above is a photograph of G. F. HESS, 
alias H. B. Morgan, alias H. A. Langley, who repre- 
senting himself as a salesman for a live stock and 
land company defrauded a member bank at Ashland, 
Neb., by having them cash for him a draft purporting 
to be drawn on a member bank in Artesia, N. M. He 
has operated in Celina and Urbana, Ohio. Some of 
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his drafts have been on a Paintsville, Ky., bank and 
others on a New York City bank. Morgan is de- 
scribed as follows: Age, about 45 years; height, 5 feet 
5 inches; weight, 140 pounds; complexion, sandy; 
hair, dark red; small reddish moustache; well dressed 
and good appearance. Has a slight nervous affection 
of the face. A specimen of his handwriting appears 


By posing as a land buyer, C. W. LONG succeeded 
in defrauding a number of banks in North Dakota and 
Montana. At Ambrose, N. D., he went through the de- 
tails of purchasing three quarter sections of land, 
depositing his checks for $9,000 with a bank member 
at Kalispell, Mont., to be held in escrow pending the 
completion of his deal. The banks took the precau- 
tion of telegraphing the bank at Kalispell and dis- 
covered that his checks were all fraudulent ones. 

Long was apprehended at Ambrose, N. D., and was 
then sentenced to the penitentiary at Bismarck, N. D., 
where he was taken on August 29, 1914. 

No member bank lost through this criminal’s op- 
erations. 


At Hoisington, Kan., a non-member bank was de- 
frauded by P. G. MASTON, who forged the name of 
one of the bank’s customers to a check and cashed 
it at the bank. He carried a card from the Railway 
Telegraphers and is of the following description: Age, 
48 years; height, 5 feet 9 inches; weight, 160 pounds; 
hair, black and gray. The bank reported the matter 
to the Kansas Bankers’ Association and is anxious 
to apprehend and make an example of Maston. 


Several individuals in Albany, N. Y., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Newport, R. I, and Maryland were defrauded by 
GEORGE A. PATTERSON, alias Thomas J. Tyman or 
Lyman, alias James A. Birds, alias Matthew J. Birds, 
having accepted checks from him which were later 


found to be bogus. The checks were drawn on a mem- 
ber bank of Bradley Beach, N. J. 


EMERY SALYARDS. 

EMERY SALYARDS, alias E. Southern, E. Stokes, 
E. Bemis, the forger and bogus check operator, men- 
tioned on page 692 of the May, 1912, JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN and the August, 1912, BULLETIN, page 115, 
has escaped from Washington State Penitentiary, 
where he was serving a term of from one to twenty 
years. He is described as follows: Age, 30 years; 
height, 5 feet 7% inches; weight, 168 pounds; complex- 
ion, medium; hair, light brown; eyes, blue; occupa- 
tion, bookkeeper; marks and scars; two circular scars 
on upper left arm; cut scar on point of first finger 
on left hand; mole to right of corner of mouth; scar 
from burn on right collar bone. 

Bertillon: 70.5; 74.0; 90.6; 19.8; 
26.0; 11.6; 8.7; 46.0. 


15.4; 14.8; 7.0; 
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A bogus check operator employing the names 
A. V. SACKETT and H. W. CONNOR stole a number 
of blank checks from the office of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company, Storm Lake, Ia. He forged a number 
of these checks and passed them in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and other States. 

Sackett is also a depot thief and has operated 
with stolen and forged express money orders. 

He is described as follows: Age, 35 years; height, 
6 feet; build, medium; hair, dark brown. 


MAX A. WOLLMER. 


MAX A. WOLLMER, alias Harry Bruna, alias 
Harry B. Newmann whose photograph is shown above 
has operated throughout the country with worth- 
less and fraudulent checks and is a clever criminal. 
His description is as follows: Age, 25 years (1912); 
height, 5 feet 7%, inches; weight, 141 pounds; com- 
plexion, dark; hair, black; eyes, brown; occupation, 
salesman. Bank members should be on the lookout 
for this smooth ina.vidual. 


ARRESTED. 


Our Detective Agents arrested on September 16th 
a colored man named GEORGE AMBLER, alias Frank 
Hayes and his wife named WILLIE AMBLER, alias 
Mary Riley at Nowata, Okla. Ambler and his wife 
on January 2, 1912, presented to a membership bank 
at Nowata, Okla., a check issued by the Indian Agency 
in the sum of $201.20, payable to a colored woman 
named Mary Riley. Mary Riley at one time was the 
wife of George Ambler and in this way George Ambler 
became aware of the fact that this money was due 
her. Subsequently they separated and George Ambler 
married Mary Riley’s sister, Willie Riley, and used 
her as a tool to get possession of this check and get 
it cashed for him. 


On September 5th a bank member at Buffalo, 
N. Y., notified our Detective Agents that a young lady 
was in their bank endeavoring to cash a forged check. 
Investigation proved that the young lady had been 
sent to the bank by a man who employed her through 
the Remington Typewriter Company. This man, who 
proved to be HARRY BECKER, was apprehended 
late that evening by our Detective Agents at which 
time he was positively identified by the young lady 
and the employment officer of the Remington Type- 
writer Company. He is now held in $1,000 bail await- 
ing the action of the Grand Jury. Becker is described 
as follows: Age, about 26 years; height, 5 feet 6 to7 
inches; weight, 150 to 160 pounds; build, stout; ¢om- 
plexion, olive; hair, dark; eyes, dark; wore dark suit. 
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J. D. ANDERSON. 


Above reproduced is the photograph of J. D. 
ANDERSON, alias Lee McAllister, Percival E. King, 
Herbert Keifer, J. T. S. Brown, J. H. Abbott, Grant 
R. Perry, Herbert Koehler, Phillip J. Collins, Harry 
R. Munn, J. D. Allen, Charles C. Grant, who was 
arrested in Seattle, Washington, on September 11, 
1914. 

His method was to open a savings account by de- 
positing a bogus check and some cash. Later he 
would withdraw the cash and about the same time 
ask the bank to cash a check on an out of town bank, 
which check was drawn to his order. Anderson hav- 
ing a balance in the savings department in excess 
of the amount of the check he wished to cash, would 
be given the money requested. Usually his checks 
were made out to the amount of $98.50. ; 

His operations, handwriting and description have 
been published in the following JOURNAL-BULLE- 
TINS: June, 1914, page 828 and 829; June, 1914, page 
830; July, 1914, page 44; August, 1914, page 107; 
September, 1914, page 174. 

Any member bank who can recognize this photo- 
graph as being one of a party by whom they have 
been defrauded will kindly notify the nearest office 
of our detective agents. 


CHARLES ANDREWS was arrested in Denver, 
Colo., on August 29th, by City Detectives and our 
Denver Detective Representative and was returned to 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., for trial. He was charged 
with having defrauded bank members in Yampa, Colo., 
and Steamboat Springs, Colo. He is described as fol- 
lows: Age, 35 years; complexion, florid; height, 5 feet 
9 inches; hair, sandy; weight, 180 pounds; eyes, blue; 
build, stout; smooth shaven. He has the appearance 
of a rancher. 


ARTHUR BENDER, alias Andrew Meyers, re- 
cently secured a draft from a member bank at Iro- 
quois, S. D., by means of a forged check. The draft 
was subsequently cashed and Bender has since been 
arrested at Huron, S. D. He*is described as being of 
medium height; weighirig about 160 pounds; very dark 
complexion; dark hair. The arrest was made by the 
local authorities. 


A bank member of Billings, Mont., was recently 
defrauded through the medium of a bogus check 
passed by one GIRARD BROGARD. This man, rep- 
resenting himself as an Episcopal minister, appeared 
at the member bank, and was identified by a minister 
of the town. The minister who identified Girard Bro- 
gard did not endorse the check. 

The bank wired the North Dakota Bank, where 
Brogard claimed to have his-account. The. bank at 
Billings then learned that the check was a bogus one, 
and they stood to lose the amount of it. Brogard, 
in the meantime, departed for another town, but his 
endeavors to escape were fruitless, for the authori- 
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ties at Billings intercepted him and he was arrested 
at Miles City, Mont., by the police of that place, on 
September 10, 1914, the day of his departure from 
Billings. 


On the morning of August 6, 1914, a man repre- 
senting himself as a farmer from Elkhorn, Wis., called 
on a member bank in Chicago and said that as he had 
used up all his ready cash in the purchase of a team 
of horses he would like to have a check cashed. There 
was no one to identify him, so the bank advised him 
to telephone the bank in Elkhorn, where he claimed 
to have an account. 

While a connection was being made, a salesman 
of the Winton Motor Car Co., entered the bank. The 
man from Elkhorn had signed a contract with him 
for the purchase of an automobile, and was to pay 
$550 on the contract. 

While the salesman and one of the bank officials 
were talking, the swindler became frightened and ran 
out of the bank followed by the automobile salesman. 

He disappeared and our Detective Agents were 
notified. They located him in the apartment of a 
woman on S. Michigan Ave. and were ready to arrest 
him; but the banks interested and the automobile 
company did not care to swear to a warrant. There- 
fore, he was allowed to go. 

Later, a2 warrant was sworn out by a saloon- 
keeper of Elkhorn and the sheriff made the arrest. 

This operator uses the names: CHARLES COLE- 
MAN, G. AMOS and E. FUHRMAN. 

He also telegraphed the Elkhorn Bank and in- 
structed them to send him $500 in care of the Chi- 
cago Bank, and to the telegram he signed the name 
of a depositor of the Elkhorn Bank. 


ARTHUR E. FLETCHER, who defrauded numer- 
ous bank members in West Virginia and who was ar- 
rested by our Detective Agents on August 5, 1913, at 
Charleston, W. Va., receiving a two-year sentence in 
the State Pen at Moundsville, W. Va., was during 
the second week of August released from this prison. 
He had served his full time. However, an officer 
from the State of Ohio was waiting for Fletcher and 
he was immediately retaken into custody and brought 
to Zanesville, Ohio, where hs is also wanted for 
having defrauded a member bank. See JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN July, 1912, page 33, September, 1912, page 
182, February, 1913, page 536. 


A member bank at Hot Springs, Ark., was de- 
frauded on August 3, 1914, by JOHN J. FRENIERE, 
who forged the name of the Jones Harrington Con- 
struction Company. On August 20, 1914, when the 
forgery was discovered, our Detective Agents were 
notified and traced Freniere to Newark, N. J., where 
a representative of their New York Office and a rep- 
resentative of the Newark Police Department ar- 
rested Freniere on September 11, 1914. The Arkansas 
Bankers’ Association co-operated with this Asso- 
ciation in the investigation of this case. 


A party giving the name MARTIN GAVIN pre- 
sented two checks for payment to a New York mem- 
ber bank and as they were endorsed by one of the 


bank’s depositors they were paid. It was later learned 
that this man was not Gavin, but had robbed Gavin 
and used letters, etc., which he had stolen as a means 
of identification. He was arrested by the Police on 
a charge of carrying conceaied weapons and is await- 
ing trial on that charge. A charge of forgery will 
also be preferred against him. The bank upon which 
the checks were drawn is a member located in Brem- 
erton, Wash. 


G. GOELITZ, who committed several forgeries 
against a member bank at Chicago, IIll., was arrested 
in that city during the second week of September, 
1914. He went under the name of Walter W. Wilbur 
when arrested. There is an article concerning this 
operator on page 765 of the May, 1914, JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN. 
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A warrant was sworn out on September 5, 1914, 
for the arrest of RAY GUY, at Oxnard, Venturia 
County, Cal. He forged an endorsement to a check 
on an Oxnard bank who cashed it for him. This bank 
is a member of this Association and the California 
Bankers’ Association. Guy is described as follows: 
Age, 22 years; height, 5 feet 6 inches; weight, 130 
pounds; complexion, dark; hair, dark brown; eyes, 
blue; heavy black eyebrows which unite. 

He was arrested September 10, 1914, at his home, 
2631 Lacey Street, Los Angeles, Cal., by the city 
police to be returned to Oxnard. The California 
Bankers’ Association co-operated with this Associa- 
tion in this case. ' 


CHARLES HAMBRY, who succeeded in defraud- 
ing a member bank at Kansas City, Mo., by means of 
forged checks, was arrested on September 8, 1914, 
when he endeavored to pass another forged check on 
the said member bank. The Cashier being prepared 
for this move of Hambry’s detained him. The local 
police were notified and they came to the bank and 
arrested Hambry. 


Our Detective Agents and the police of Windsor, 
Ont., arrested CARL HARDMAN, alias Carl Elkus at 
Ontario on September 2, 1914. He was charged with 
having passed worthless checks on a member bank 
at Vincennes, Ind., from which place our Detective 
Representatives traced Hardman to the place of his 
arrest. He was returned to Vincennes for trial. 


Two children, a girl named FLORENCE HEN- 
DERSHAW, 11 years of age, and a boy named I. 
FRANCIS, 13 years old, were turned over to a pro- 
bation officer by our Detective Agents at St. Louis, 
Mo., on September 14, 1914, for having passed a forged 
check for a small amount on a member bank in that 
city. They are being detained for further investiga- 
tion and will be tried in the Juvenile Court. 


A. D. HULQUIST, alias S. D. Schrum, alias S. D. 
Shrum, and his wife, LORETTA KIRLIN, who de- 
frauded a bank member at Annapolis, Md., mentioned 
on page 173 of last month’s JOURNAL-BULLETIN, 
were arrested at Norfolk, Va., by the Police Depart- 
ment on August 15, 1914, and have been returned to 
Pottstown, Pa., to answer charges of forgery. 


REGINALD JACKSON, who persisted in drawing 
checks on a member bank of Denver, Colo., in which 
he had an insufficient supply of funds to meet his 
checks, was arrested on September 3, 1914, by the 
police of Denver, Colo. 

Reginald Jackson is claimed to be a well-known 
court reporter in Denver. He is described as follows: 
Age, 32 years; height, 5 feet 11 inches; weight, 150 
pounds; build, slender; eyes, blue; hair, chestnut; 
complexion, sallow; is smooth shaven, wears glasses 
and has a large-size mole on base of left jaw. 


I. A. KLEINHEN was arrested by a representa- 
tive of the Los Angeles Office of our Detective Agents 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on September 8, 1914, a bank 
member in that city having reported on that date that 
they had been defrauded by a man by this name 
through forged endorsements to several checks which 
Kleinhen had negotiated at the bank at different 
times. 

Within the course of three and one-half hours 
after this matter had been reported to our Detective 
Agents, they succeeded in arresting and landing 
Kleinhen in prison. 

The California Bankers’ Association co-operated 
with this Association in bringing about the arrest 
of this individual. 


F. A. LAMBRIGHT, who defrauded a member 
bank at Belleville, N. J., in October, 1911, by means of 
forged checks, was arrested in San Francisco, Cal., 
on August 11, 1914, by the police of that city. At 
the time of his arrest he was going under the name 
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of FRANK WILSON but he later confessed an? ad- 

mitted his true identity as FRANK LAMBRIGH’, 
The authorities of New Jersey requested that 

Lambright be held until they sent an officer for him 

to take him back. 

~ See JOURNAL-BULLETIN December, 1911, page 


FRED R. MATHER, alias R. W. Wilson, R. W. 
White, an employee of the Agent of the Peerless Pro- 
tectograph Company at Cleveland, Ohio, called on his 
brother-in-law and requested that money be loaned 
to him, and when refused he sold him a protecto- 
graph. During their conversation Mather said that 
if he forged another check no police officer or detec- 
tive would ever apprehend him. 

For the sale of the protectograph he received a 
check made payable to the State Agent, whose en- 
dorsement he forged and he cashed the check at a 
member bank of Cleveland.- Our Detective Agents 
were notified on September 4, 1914, and as they ar- 
rested Mather once before on a charge of forgery had 
no difficulty in tracing him through his haunts with 
the result that he was arrested in Detroit on Septem- 
ber 16th by a representative of our Detective Agents 
and a police officer of Detroit. When arrested Mather 
said he was R. W. Wilson and denied all knowledge 
of the forgery in Cleveland, and said he never was in 
Cleveland. A representative of our Detective Agents 
from Cleveland, who was in Detroit on another matter 
at the time was notified of the arrest, and secured 
sufficient information to convince him that Wilson 
was Mather and returned him to Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 18th. On the following morning Mather was 
arraigned in Court, where he waived examination 
and was ‘bound over to the Grand Jury to await trial. 

He confessed to the representative of our Detec- 
tive Agents, en route from Detroit to Cleveland, that 
he was a Cashier at a bank until five years ago, hav- 
ing worked himself up from office boy and that he 
began to pass worthless, bogus and forged checks 
about four years ago, but would nearly always 
reimburse the ones whom he defrauded and that to 
his knowledge there are now four warrants for his 
arrest in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michi- 
gun. Mather’s description is as follows: Age, 35 
years; height, 6 feet; weight, 160 pounds; build, slim; 
hair, light brown; eyes, brown; complexion, medium 
florid. JOURNAL-BULLETIN mentioned August, 
1913, page 107, September, 1913, page 224, January, 
1914, page 527. A specimen of his handwriting is re- 
produced below. 
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Charged with having passed several forged checks 
on a@ member bank at Wildwood, N. J., VIOLET 
LONG was arrested by our Detective Agents and the 
police of Wildwood on September 5, 1914. 

She is awaiting trial and our Detective Agents 
are now searching for her husband, Robert Long, who 
was her accomplice. 

An account of him is given in the warning no- 
tices of this issue. 


PHILLIP H. MITCHEL about a year ago per- 
petrated a mortgage swindle against a member bank 
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in Bartlesville, Okla. The matter was turned over to 
our Detective Agents, who apprehended Mitchell in 
September, 1913, and he was returned to Bartlesville 
and placed in jail at that point to await his trial. 
Mitchell escaped from jail in Bartlesville before his 
trial was held and was not heard from again until 
September 1st of this year when he was rearrested 
by our detective agents in Kansas City and again 
returned to Bartlesville. Mitchell is mentioned in 


JOURNAL-BULLETINS for October, 1913, page 284, 
and January, 1914, page 527. 


J. L. MORRIS, alias Louis Morris of Youngstown, 
Ohio, cashed a check on a member bank in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the check was later returned from Youngs- 
town with the advice that it was worthless. Morris 
had previously cashed another check in Youngstown 
after forging the name of his father to it and is 
reported to have cashed worthless checks at Allston, 
Mass., and Worcester, Mass. Our Detective Agents 
and the Youngstown police arrested him in Youngs- 
town, September 1, 1914. He is awaiting trial and 
if any other of our members were defrauded by him 
they should swear out warrants and have the Chief 
of Police in their city forward the warrant to Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Morris is described as follows: Age, 26 
years; height, 6 feet; weight, 160 pounds; build, slen- 
der; complexion, dark; hair, very dark; nose, large. 


OREN PARMETER, alias Jack Palmer, of whom 
mention is made in the JOURNAL-BULLETIN of 
August, 1905, and who started from Tehachapi, Cal., 
in the early part of the past summer and spread a 
trail of worthless checks drawn on a member bank 
of Albion, Ind., through the States of California, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Wisconsin and thence to New York, and to 
London and Paris, the trip having been made from 
Tehachapi, Cal., through the various states mentioned 
and into New York in a small Ford automobile, ac- 
companied by a woman who passed as his wife dur- 
ing this entire trip. Parmeter succeeded, during his 
trip abroad, in having cashed two or more drafts 
to which were forged the name of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. On his return to the United States he pur- 
chased a new Haynes six-cylinder automobile, giving 
a bogus check for same and began the homeward trip 
to California. He also began to scatter his worth- 
less checks, having cashed several of these checks 
and on September 15, 1914, endeavored to pass a check 
at Memphis, Tenn., in the sum of $50. The member 
bank on which the check had been drawn was advised 
of this and reported that the check was worthless. 
This was immediately reported by the bank to our 
Detective Agents, who immediately notified the Chief 
of Police at Memphis, Tenn., and through his co-op- 
eration and quick work Parmeter was apprehended 
at Forrest City, Ark., on the same evening. He was 
returned to Memphis for trial. The California Bank- 
ers’ Association co-operated with this Association in 
the matter of this criminal’s operations. 


On September 2, 1914, TORRANCE QUIRK was 
arrested in Kansas City, Mo., by our Detective Agents 
for forging a depositor’s name to a check which was 
cashed at a membership bank in Rosedale, Kan. 


After an unsuccessful attempt to enter the safe 
of a bank member of Ayr, N. D., which was protected 
by an electrical alarm, WILLIAM ARTHUR ROSS, a 
negro, was arrested by the local authorities at the 
request of our Detective Agents. The North Dakota 
Bankers’ Association and this Association co-operated 
in the investigation of this case. Ross has since made 
a confession and is awaiting trial. 


HARRY SIEGEL was arrested on August 31, 1914, 
at Boston, Mass., after an investigation had been 
made by the Boston Office of our Detective Agents. 
Harry Salkowitz, a seven-year old boy, claimed that 
Siegel was the man who had sent him for ice- 
crea.a and instructed him to ask the storekeeper for 
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a check in exchange for $4 in money. This check was 
raised and passed at a member bank. 

Siegel is described as follows: Age, 30 years; 
height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 205 pounds; build, 
stocky; complexion, reddish; hair, dark. We repro- 
duce below a specimen of his handwriting. 
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WILLIAM H. SMITH wanted for defrauding a 
member bank at New York City by means of a forged 
check was arrested on August 20, 1914, at New York 
City. Smith has been an habitual criminal and most 
of his last twenty-five years of life has been spent 
in jails. At this particular time he was arrested for 
impersonating a newspaper reporter while endeavor- 
ing to swindle an unconscious victim. See February, 
1914, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, page 582. 


R. E. WILSON, alias Elijah Wilson, who de- 
frauded a member bank at Independence, Mo., by 
means of a forged check, was recently arrested on the 
charge of having murdered a Sheriff and his deputy. 
See JOURNAL-BULLETIN June, 1914, page 827. 


REMOVED. 


GEORGE and WILLIE AMBLER, whose arrests 
are reported elsewhere in this issue, were tried in 
Judge Brown’s Court at Nowata, Okla., on September 
18th, where they pleaded guilty to second-degree for- 
gery and were sentenced to two years each in the 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary. In view of the fact 
that they refunded the money out of which they de- 
— the bank a light sentence was imposed upon 
them. 


Six months at hard labor was the sentence im- 
posed in the case of TRACY G. AVERY. He escaped 
from the road gang but later was recaptured and 
given an extra six months’ sentence; he will be re- 
leased probably within the next two months and we 
request that any bank member who was defrauded 
by him, or upon whom an attempt was made by 
him, will file their complaints so that he can be 
rearrested. 

An account of Avery was given in the March, 
1914, BULLETIN, page 640, and the August, 1910, 
BULLETIN, page 838. 


On the charge of defrauding a bank member at 
Iroquois, S. D., ARTHUR BENDER, alias Andrew 
Meyers, whose arrest is reported in another column 
of this issue, was tried and found guilty. He has 
been sentenced to serve five years in the South Da- 
kota State Prison. 


H. R. CANTRELL was arrested at Union, Ia., on 
May 12, 1914, by the Sheriff of Harden County, and 
was returned to Claremore, Okla., for trial. He 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to two years in 
the State Penitentiary at McAlister, Okla., where he 
started serving his time on June 8, 1914. T. M. CAN- 
TRELL, who was arrested at Springfield, Mo., on 
March 17, 1914, and returned to Claremore, is still 
awaiting trial. Mention was made of these two swin- 
dlers in the following JOURNAL-BULLETINS, 
March, 1914, page 637, April, 1914, page 694 and June, 
1914, page 833. 


CHARLES COLEMAN, alias G. Amos, alias FE 
Fuhrman, whose arrest is reported elsewhere in this 
issue was found guilty and sentenced on August 18, 
1914, to one year at Waupun. 
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HARRY CORSHENHAUSEN, whose photograph 
appeared in the July, 1914, A. B. A. JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN, was sentenced on September 14, 1914, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to serve two years in the Allegheny 
County Pennsylvania Workhouse. He pleaded guilty 
to fourteen charges of forgery. See JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN, July, 1914, page 48, also August, 1914, page 
116. 


CLYDE DAVIDSON, who was arrested by our 
Detective Agents at Atlanta, Ga., on January 31, 1914, 
on which day he attempted to defraud a bank by 
means of a forged check, was tried in the Superior 
Court in Atlanta, was convicted and sentenced to 
three years in the Georgia Penitentiary. 


MURZABACK DOBREFF, who was arrested on 
April 15, 1914, charged with holding up the Bank of 
Elma, Elma, Wash., has been sentenced to the State 
Penitentiary at Walla Walla, Wash., to serve .a term 
of from five to twenty years. 


WILLIAM H. FISHER, who succeeded in de- 
frauding a member bank at New Smyrna, Fla., and 
was traced to and arrested in Philadelphia, Pa., was 
recently tried and convicted by the Florida Courts 
and sentenced to two years in the Florida Peniten- 
tiary. 


JOHN J. FRENIERE, whose arrest is reported 
elsewhere in this issue, was released from custody. 
He had defrauded a member bank at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and was arrested in Newark, N. Y., by a repre- 
sentative of this Association’s Detective Agency and 
the local police. The authorities of Hot Springs, how- 
ever, refused to pay the expense of extradition. 


On page 385 of the November, 1913, JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN is an account of the arrest of W. A. HEW- 
ITT, a negro who stole some money from the teller’s 
cage of a member bank at Jackson, Miss. Hewitt 
was convicted of Grand Larceny on November 14, 
1913, and sentenced to serve four years on Parchman 
Farm. 


JOHN E. HIMMEL, of whom mention is made 
in the JOURNAL-BULLETIN, June, 1912, page 834, 
has been sentenced to the lowa State Prison, Fort 
Madison, Ia., for forgery, having pleaded guilty to 
an indictment under this charge, HENRY D. HIM- 
MEL, of whom mention is made in the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN of June, 1914, page 834, and a brother to 
John E. Himmel, was indicted on a charge of for- 
gery and he was released from custody. 

J. R. JONES, who forged the signature of a de- 
‘positor of a member bank at Lincoln, Georgia, and 
who was later found by our detective agents in a jail 
at Gastonia, N. C., charged with cattle stealing, was 
sentenced on this latter charge to twelve months in 
the North Carolina penitentiary. 


T.. V. McALLISTER, who defrauded a member 

bank at Rome, Ga., and whose arrest is reported 
on page 835 of the June, 1914, JOURNAL-BUL- 
LETIN, was on June 1, 1914, tried at Rome, Ga., con- 
victed and sentenced to twelve months in the Georgia 
penitentiary. 
4 «MARSHALL MOON, who was arrested near Pell 
City, Ala., by our detective agents and the local 
authorities: for having passed forged checks on a 
member bank at Talladega, Ala., was recently. tried 
at Talladega by the State on a charge of train rob- 
bery. On this charge he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to two years in the Alabama State Peniten- 
tiary. The warrant on the charge of forgery is still 
being held against him. 


HARRY J. MORRIS, who was arrested on Janu- 
ary 16, 1914, at Kansas City, Mo., by a representative 
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of our Detective Agents on the charge of attempted 
swindle, was on March 23, 1914, sentenced to five 
years in the Missouri State Penitentiary. An 
article concerning his arrest was published on page 
586 of the February, 1914, JOURNAL-BULLETIN. 


HARRY QUICK, whose arrest is published on 
page 117 of the August JOURNAL-BULLETIN, suc- 
ceeded in having the forgery charge against him dis- 
missed. He is now at liberty. See also September 
1913, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, page 218. ‘ 


On September 1ith, TORRANCE QUIRK, whose 
arrest is reported elsewhere in this issue, entered a 
plea of guilty in the Court of Judge Hutchins in 
Kansas City, Kan., who sentenced him to an indeter- 
minate term of from one to ten years in the Kansas 
State Penitentiary. Judge Hutchins then parcled 
Quirk during his good behavior in view of the fact 
that he had made restitution to the bank and paid 
all expenses of the case. 


ADOLPH SCHMIDT, alias Adolph Kowalski, alias 
Michael Vicha, who was mentioned through the 
columns of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN, June, 1914, 
page 835, and who was arrested by our Detective 
Agents at Bristol, England, and returned to Chicago, 
Ill., for prosecution and later released on bond, has 
forfeited the bond and his whereabouts are unknown. 
He is now a fugitive from justice. 


The evidence produced before the Grand Jury 
against HARRY SIEGEL concerning whose arrest an 
article appears in this issue was insufficient to indict 
him, and he was consequently discharged. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, alias Tiny Smith, alias 
William Carline, alias William Clinger,. whose arrest 
is reported elsewhere in this issue, was given six 
months in jail on the charge of impersonating a 
newspaper reporter with intent to defraud. When 
he has served this sentence a warrant charging forg- 
ery and preferred by a member bank of New York 
City will be brought against him. 


KATE SUTHERLAND, whose arrest was re- 
ported on page 836 of the June, 1914, JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN, was on June 30, 1914, brought to trial 
in the Superior Court at Los Angeles, Cal., convicted 
and placed on two years’ probation. 


W. P. THARP, of whom mention is made in 
August, 1914, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, page 117, and 
who was arrested in St. Louis, Mo., July 13, 1914, has 
been sentenced to the workhouse in the City of St. 
Louis for a period of one year from August 3, 1914. 


H. S. WALP, whose operations have been re- 
ported in the March, 1913, JOURNAL-BULLETIN, 
page 602 and June, 1914, page 836, pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to from one to fifteen years in the 
Penitentiary. 


JUSTIN W. WELLS, aiias A. J. Carter, Jesse L. 
Hedden, was found guilty of passing bogus checks 
on a member bank of Cincinnati, O., and was con- 
victed and sentenced to serve an indeterminate term 
at the Ohio State Penitentiary. 

JOURNAL-BULLETIN' mentioned December, 
1913, page 442, July, 1914, page 46, August, 1914, 
page 46. 


R. E. WILSON, alias Elijah Wilson, who de- 
frauded a member bank at Independence, Mo., and 
an account of whose arrest appears elsewhere in this 
issue, was hanged during the last week of August, in 
Denver, Col. Wilson, as stated, had killed a Sheriff 
and his Deputy. 
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AWAITING TRIAL, EXTRADITION OR SENTENCE, OCTOBER 1, 1914. 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


Andrews, Charles, 1914, 
swindle Yampa, Col. 

Anderson, J. D., September 11, 1914, arrested; 
swindle Columbus, O. 

Angel, George, July 238, 1914, arrested; swindle 
East Ely, Nevada. 

Armistead, Lester, 
forgery Holtville, Cal. 

Baker, Frank E., July 20, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Ashtabula, O. 

Bazzell, Charles, February, 1914, arrested; swin- 
dle Pryor, Okla. 

Becker, Harry, 
forgery Buffalo, N. Y. 

Beemer, L. W., April 15, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Berry, Aurelia Mildred, July 7, 1914, arrested; 
forgery, New Orleans, La. 

Bianchi, Ben J., July 10, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Birnbaum, Jacob, July 21, 1914, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y. 


August 29, arrested; 


August 8, 1914, arrested; 


September 5, 1914, arrested; 


Boland, William, August 18, 1914, arrested; 
forgery New York, N. Y. 
Bonchea, Benjamin, July 30, 1914, arrested; 


swindle Philadelphia, Pa. 

Braun, F. A., July, 1914, arrested; forgery San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Brogard, Girard, September 10, 1914, arrested; 
swindle Billings, Mont. 

Bundy, H. C., August 7, 1914, arrested; forgery 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Bush, J. A., May 29, 19138, arrested; forgery We- 
natchee, Wash. 

Campbell, J. T., May 4, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Macon, Mo. 

Campbell, Robert D., July 21, 1914; arrested; for- 
gery New York City. 

Cantrell, T. M., March 16, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Claremore, Okla. 

Carter, C. C., August 15, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Cooper, , May, 1913, arrested; forgery, New 
York City. 

Cooper, C. S., March 7, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Cordell, Okla. 

Curtis, Edwin A., December, 1913, arrested; for- 
gery Stryker, Ohio. 

Davis, William T., arrested June 27, 1914; swindle 
Yuma, Col. 

DeForrest, John, March 1, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Owego, N. Y. 

Delahoussaye, Wilbur Lee, June 19, 1914, arrest- 
ed; swindle Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dillon, J. L., August 4, 1914, arrested; swindle Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Donnelly, M. C., August, 1914, arrested; for- 
geries Alturas, Cal. 

Donoho, Robert, August 1, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Owosso, Mich. 

Farlow, A. P., April 1, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Columbia, S. C. 

Feldman, Abraham Gilbert, August 3, 1914, ar- 
rested; attempted swindle New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher, A., August 21, 1914, arrested; Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Francis, I., Septemb * 14, 1914, arrested; forgery 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fuentes, Frank San Elmo, July 30, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Philadelphia, Pa. 

Futrell, Tiny, June 15, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Charleston, Mo. 

Gavin, Martin, September, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery New York, N. Y. 

Goelitz, G., September, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Gray, S. H., November 12, 1910, arrested; forgery 
Athens, Tenn. 

Guy, Ray, September 10, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Oxnard, Cal. 

Hambry, Charles, September 8, 1914. 
forgery Kansas City, Mo. 

Hamilton, W. S., January 29, 
swindle Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hardman, Carl, September 2, 
swindle Vincennes, Ind. 

Hearn, Frank, June 16, 1914, arrested; forgery 
New York, N. Y. 

Hendershaw, Florence, September 14, 1914, ar- 
rested; forgery St. Louis, Mo. , 

Howard, Robert W., June 16, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Fort Smith, Ark. 

Hulquist, A. D., August 15, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Annapolis, Md. 

Jackson, Reginald, September 3, 1914, arrested; 
swindle Denver, Col. 

Johnson, Rowland, June 12, 1914, arrested; swin- 
dle Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Kaufman, J. F., July 5, 1914, re-arrested; forgery 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Kelly, Robert M., June 8, 1913, arrested; swindle 
Bishopville, S. C. 

Kinney, J. B., July 9, 1914, arrested; swindle, 
Denver, Colo. 

Kirlin, Loretta, August 15, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Annapolis, Md. 

Kleinhen, I. A., September 8, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Kreleberg, Harry, February, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery New York City. 

Lambright, F. A., August 11, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Belleville, N. J. 

Lively, William, May 8, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Chicago, Ill. 

Long, Violet, September 5, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Wildwood, N. J. 

McKellop, Tom, March 20, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Holdenville, Okla. 

McKellop, William, March 20, 
swindle Holdenville, Okla. 

McKinley, Mrs., June 12, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Williamsport, Pa. 

McKinley, Ruth, June 12, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Williamsport, Pa. 

McKinney, Maynard, March 10, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Idabel, Okla. 

Martin, J. T., March 20, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Holdenville, Okla. 

Mathenay, May Bell, August 12, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Owensboro, Ky. 

Mather, Fred R., September 16, 1914, arrested; 
forgery Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mellis, Charlie, July 16, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Decatur, Ala. 

Mitchell, Phillip, September 1, 1914, arrested; 
swindle Bartlesville, Okla. 

Monday, Raymond, July, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Corona, Cal. 

Morris, J. L., September 1, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Neely, J. W., July 24, 1914, arrested; 
Alton, 

Parmeter, Oren, September 15, 1914, arrested; 
swindle Albion, Ind. 

Tickell, Oscar, August 3, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Altamont, Mo. 

Posselt, Charles A., July, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Worcester, Mass. 

Rabiner, Jules C., August, 1914, arrested; swindle 
New York, N. Y. 

Raphaels, R., June 19, 1914, arrested; swindle 
Portland, Ore. 

Richason, M., January 1, 1913, arrested; swindle 
Kansas City, Mo. 


arrested; 
1914, arrested; 


1914, arrested; 


1914, arrested; 


swindle 
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Rogers, C. R., August, 1912, arrested; forgery Sturgis, R. E., July 3, 1913, arrested; swindle Jen- 
Cordele, Ga. nings, La. 

Rowland, William, May, 1914, arrested; forgery Sullivan, C. E., August 15, 1914, arrested; forvery 
Hartman, Ark. Ensley, Ala. 

Ruhl, Andrew H., August 12, 1914, arrested; for- Sullivan, Charles, September 7, 1913, arresied; 
gery, New York, N. Y. swindle Munfordville, Ky. 

Ryker, John, August 18, 1914, arrested; forgery Thompson, R. A., July 27, 1914, arrested; swindle 
New York, N. Y. Shreveport, La. 

Scanlon, George D., June 10, 1914, arrested; for- Wells, Kate, June 10, 1914, arrested; swindle Cin- 
gery New York, N. Y. cinnati, Ohio. 

Scherberg, C. W., February, 1913, arrested; swin- Wheeler, A. L., June 27, 1914, arrested; forgery 
dle Grenada, Miss. Biloxi, Miss. 

Smith, J. T., February, 1914, arrested; swindle Wise, Tessie, January 7, 1914, arrested; forgery 
Purcell, Okla. San Francisco, Cal. 

Smithson, H. H., April 18, 1914, arrested; forgery Woolf, Beit, May, 1913, arrested; forgery New 
Perry, Okla. York City. 

Spaeth, Otto G., August 6, 1914, arrested; for- 
gery Buffalo, N. Y. BURGLARS AND HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 

Spencer, H. E., January, 1914, arrested; forgery Dropp, B. W., February, 1914, arrested; attempted 
San Francisco, Cal. hold-up Tacoma, Wash. 

Stevents, E. M., March 10, 1914, arrested; swindle Malsegoff, Yacop, April 15, 1914, arrested; hold- 
Millerstown, Pa. up Elma, Wash. 

Stone, George, December, 1913, arrested; forgery Ross, William Arthur, Septemebr 12, 1914, ar- 
Lindsay, Cal. rested; attempted burglary Ayr, N. D. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1, 1913, to August 27, 1914. 
New York, N. Y., September 1, 1914. 
Persons arrested, discharged, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc 


A 


Awaiting Trial, ete. 
Arrests in 
August, 1914. 


| September 1, 1913. 
Awaiting Trial. 


Arrested Since 
; September, 1913. 


| or 


| Convicted. 


Forgers..... 
Burl: irs. . 
Hold-up robbers. 


5 Insane or Died. 


= 


16 


= | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 241 
| 
| 


| 
| 


wi 


| 261 | 78 96 
Note.—In the ‘amnee: 1914, JOURNAL-BULLETIN on page 181 an article appeared relative to 
Thomas McCoy, as being arrested. The same was counted in the statistics. This should not have been 
counted, as it was counted in a former JOURNAL-BULLETIN. So this makes the arrests 308 instead of 309. 
In the September, 1914, issue of the JOURNAL-BULLETIN we published a removal notice of Frank 
Kirk. His name was not removed from the awaiting trial list, which should have been done. This leaves 
the number awaiting trial 96 instead of 97. 
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STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
From September 1, 1914, to September 30, 1914. 
New York, N. Y., October 1, 1914. 
Persons arrested, discharged, convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, ete. 


Awaiting Trial, ete. 
September 1, 1914. 
Arrests in 


| Awaiting Trial. 


Burglars 1 
Hold-up robbers........... 


| 


| 
po 
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preceding publication. 


NOTWITHSTANDING WARS AND FINANCIAL 
UNCERTAINTIES, THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF BANKING PROVED TO BE THE 
BEST IN INSTITUTE HISTORY—TIMELY 
TOPICS DISCUSSED BY MEN OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL REPUTATION AND _ INSTITUTE 
MEMBERS WHOSE REPUTATIONS PROMISE 
TO BECOME INTERNATIONAL — SYMPOSI- 
UMS THAT REFLECT INSTITUTE STUDY 
AND FORECAST INSTITUTE FUTURE— 
TRAVEL AS AN EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 
AND MEANS OF OVERCOMING SECTIONAL 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS — EVOLUTION OF 
BETTER BANKING AND BETTER BANKERS. 


EXPRESSIVE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


HEREAS, with this its Twelfth Annual Con- 
VV vention, the American Institute of Banking 
has completed the most successful year of 
its history, which fact is due to faithful ad- 
herence to the principles set forth in its Constitu- 
tion, and 
Whereas, this Convention will go down in his- 
tory as having been marked for its efficiency and the 
excellence of its program and local arrangements, 
therefore be it 
Resolved, that this Institute re-affirms its con- 
fidence in the policy of its Educational Director and 
pledges itself to the constant endeavor to raise the 
educational standard in each Chapter; and be it 
further 
Resolved, that we also pledge ourselves to make 
this Institute that factor for good throughout the 
Nation which will result in a closer co-operation be- 
tween the public and the financial institutions, and 
will improve the great underlying economic condi- 
tions of our country by increasing its thrift. 
Resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be 
extended to New Orleans Chapter and to the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Shreveport, Louisiana, and 


Denison, Texas, for the generous hospitality extended 
the delegates passing through those cities en route 
to this Convention. 


Contributions for this Department must be received by the Educa- 


tional Director of the Institute not later than the 20th of the month = 
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Resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be 
extended to the Program Committee, whose untiring 
efforts in face of many disappointments have pro- 
duced such an excellent program, and that our thanks 
be officially tendered to the various speakers who 
have honored us by their presence. 

Resolved, that we hereby express our deep ap- 
preciation of the earnest and efficient work of the 
retiring officers and committees through whose ef- 
forts the Institute has, during the past year, been 
raised to a higher educational plane than ever before, 
and be it further 

Resolved, that it is beyond human limitations 
to express our appreciation of the courtesy and hos- 
pitality, which have been accorded the delegates to 
this Convention, not merely by Dallas Chapter, but 
by the citizens of Dallas wherever we have met them, 
whether on their streets, in their stores or in their 
homes; 

And Especially are we indebted to the ladies of 
Dallas who have graciously added their presence to 
this occasion, and finally be it 

Resolved, that as we leave this beautiful City, 
we do so with keen regret, but that we return to 
our homes better citizens than when we came and 
more proud of our great country for having seen at 
first hand the spirit of loyalty and enterprise in the 
great State of Texas as especially exemplified in the 


City of Dallas. 
E. G. McWILLIAM, Chairman, 
FRANK C. MORTIMER, 
JAS. D. GARRETT. 


OPENING SESSION. 


Institute Accomplishments and Ambitions. 


ALLAS—“the city of the hour’—was the meet- 
D ing place of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Banking, Septem- 

ber 22nd to 24th. The weather throughout was 

fine except for a single hour one afternoon when 
Neptune took a skyful of water from somewhere and 
poured it all over the town and county just to show 
that the Southwest is not always dry. The Conven- 
tion itself was a superlative success and so were its 
social accessories. Six hundred delegates and guests 
were on hand and on time. Puritans and Quakers 
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and Cavaliers from the East, thoroughbred Americans 
from the Middle West, tigers from Louisiana, lions 
from the Rocky Mountains, and golden hearted 
giants from the Pacific Coast, mingled like magnets 
among themselves and with the manly men and the 
womanly women who are developing and adorning 
Southland. 

The first session of the Convention was called to 
order at 9.30 A. M., Tuesday, September 22, ON 
TIME. It was the first public assembly in the new 
city hall of which Dallas is justly proud. An im- 
pressive invocation was made by the Rev. J. G. 
Slayter of Dallas, whereupon President Dreher in- 
troduced Mayor W. W. Holland, who welcomed the 
delegates and guests to Dallas in the following words: 


Welcome by Mayor Holland. 


The City government of Dallas, which is represented by 
these gentlemen sitting here upon the platform, has permitted 
their auditorium, in their new building, to be opened before 
the structure has been completed. This has been done as a 
compliment to the American Institute of Banking and to the 
banking boys of Dallas, Texas, and, furthermore, from the 
desire of enabling you visitors to see the kind and character of 
public building which we are doing in our city, since the Com- 
mission form of government has been established. The En- 
tertainment Committee has made arrangements to show you 
over the city, and I hope that all of you will take advantage 
of the opportunity to see our new and enlarged waterworks 
system, including a complete modern filtration system. I hope 
you will look over it. I hope you will take a glance at our two 
new hospitals; I hope also that you will ask our boys to show 
and explain to you our parks and playground system, which 
is now under course of development. I say this for the reason 
that we desire that you should get better acquainted with 
the City of Dallas. We like you young progressive men in 
our city. Our city has always been kind to our young men 
and the young men have been doing a great deal toward 
promoting the prosperity of this young and progressive city. 
I know it will not take you and the City of Dallas very long 
to be on intimate terms. 

Your Convention means a great deal to Dallas and to 
Texas and to the Southwest. In glancing over your program I 
see that you have down for discussion many subjects that are 
of vital interest to the South at this time. For years the 
southern people and certainly those of them at least who have 
a thoughtful bent of mind have been giving much thought 
and study to the questions of handling the cotton crop in a 
businesslike and systematic manner. Heretofore when it has 
been raised we have dumped it upon the market with utter 
disregard for the effect on prices, but the European war has 
brought us to the realization of the fact that we must change 
the old order of things and we believe with the aid of ware- 
houses and the assistance of you bankers that we are going to 
be able to handle our great cotton crop on a businesslike and 
systematic basis, believing that it will not be many years— 
that it will not be many months off before you bankers living 
in the East and North will be as familiar with cotton ware- 
house receipts as you are now with gold and silver certificates. 
When that day does arrive we will be enabled to market our 
cotton crop on a systematic and businesslike plan and this 
Southland will be one of the richest countries on the face 
of the globe. As an illustration: Here in the State of Texas 
the annual crop of cotton, including seed, has brought into 
the State for many vears an average of two hundred million 
dollars in cash. This money comes mostly from Europe and 
Japan, and it is a universal factor in equalizing the balance 
of trade toward the United States as against Europe. 

We are glad to have you with us. I desire to say that in 
Dallas we are proud of our local banks and considering the 
size of Dallas they are unusually strong and powerful, but 
more important than their size and strength is the character 
of the men who manage and work for them, and we are 
especially proud of the fact that among the ranks of our 
bank managers and employees, from the highest to the lowest, 
we boast of the fact that in the entire membership there 
is not a single crook nor a wild promoter. 


THE CHAIR:—‘The Mayor has touched a very 
vital thing in American finance when he spoke of 
cotton, and I want to tell the Mayor and the citizens 
of Dallas that the American Institute of Banking this 
morning purchased a bale of cotton in order to help 
you along. The response will be delivered for the 
Institute by one who needs no introduction, you 
Vice-President, Mr. James D. Garrett.” : 


Response by Vice-President Garrett. 


Vice-President Garrett responded to Mayor Hol- 
land’s welcome as follows: 


It is indeed a great pleasure and a great privilege to 
respond on behalf of the American Institute of Banking to 
this most cordial welcome which has been extended and I 
am confident that I express the sentiment of every member 
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present in saying that we accept it in the same gen:ine 
hearty manner in which you have received us. The }: stl 
tute is indebted to many other sections of the country for the 
generous hospitality which has been extended and best 
upon it from year to year, and we have looked forward 
much pleasure to our visit to the great Southwest and Da! ius, 
At Richmond the Dallas Delegation, with the assistan:. 
Congress and the ladies, extended us a most gracious in\ its 
tion, and they told us such marvellous stories of this wo 
ful country that it reminds me of a story I heard of an old 
captain who called on his friend, a Mr. Smith, at dinner time, 
His friend, however, did not extend an invitation to dinner 
but turned to him and said: ‘I tell you, Captain, this is a 
very fine fish.’ The Captain responded: ‘Is that so, Mr, 
Smith?’ And Mr. Smith went on eating. Finally he said 
again: ‘‘I tell you, Captain, this is the finest fish I ever ate.” 
The Captain said: ‘‘Is that so, Mr. Smith?’’ By that time the 
fish was rapidly decreasing and the Captain’s appetite was 
going in the opposite direction, when his friend turned to 
him again and said: “I tell you, Captain, this is the finest 
fish I ever ate,’’ at which remark the Captain pulled his 
chair up to the table and said: ‘‘Damned if I’m going to take 
your word for it any longer; I am going to try it myself.” 
That is our position. We are not going to take your word 
any longer, but will try for ourselves. My position reminds 
me very much of an old darkey who was sitting in front of a 
country store. A stranger walked up and asked him to change 
a twenty-dollar bill. The darkey ran his hands in his pockets 
and felt around in his ragged clothes and finally responded: 
“Boss, I certainly is sorry I can’t change the twenty, but 
nevertheless I certainly appreciates the compliment.’’ We 
certainly appreciate the compliment of being invited to Dallas. 
I am sorry that I am unable to tell you fully how deeply we 
do appreciate it, but nevertheless we appreciate the invitation, 
and I sincerely trust that when we are gone that we may leave 
with you as pleasant memories as we take with us. 


A Friend and Champion. 


THE CHAIR:—Gentlemen, at each Convention 
of the Institute we have had with us a dear friend 
of the Institute, one of the best known men in the 
whole United States, Colonel Frederick E. Farns- 
worth, General Secretary of the American Bankers 
Association. I have a letter here from Col. Farns- 
worth expressing his regret on account of his ab- 
sence, and it is filled with the same devotion to the 
Institute he has always displayed: 


It is with the deepest regret that I am compelled to 
forego the pleasure of attending your Twelfth Annua! Con- 
vention, it having been my full intention (as you know) to be 
present, 

There are several reasons for this action on my part, any 
one of which would make it impossible for me to be present 
at this time. I might have overcome the complications re- 
sulting from the nearness of this Convention to the Annual 
Convention of our Association; but, Mrs. Farnsworth is seri- 
ously ill and in the care of a physician, and I have been 
suffering this week from an attack of rheumatism—so these 
ebstacles seem insurmountable. 

It is not necessary for me to again reiterate the high 
esteem in which I hold the Institute. I believe in the In- 
stitute, in its principles; and, am glad to congratulate the 
‘‘boys’’ on its continued success and upon the full realization 
of the expectations of its founders. 

And, though absent in person, it gives me the greatest 
pleasure to extend the “Greetings of the American Bankers 
Association in full and sincere’ through this letter. 

I am enclosing herewith some remarks which would have 
been made by me (had I been present) in addition to the 
“‘greetings’’ as called for in your programme. 

I congratulate you personally on your year of 2dminis- 
tration and extend also my ‘“‘best wishes’”’ to the ‘‘boys.”’ 


Colonel Farnsworth’s paper was read by E. G. 
McWilliam, who did remarkably well under the cir- 
cumstances, but neither the stately McWilliam nor 
anybody else could be expected to be a wholly success- 
ful substitute for Colonel Farnsworth. The paper 
was as follows: 


FINANCIAL PATRIOTISM. 


Present events in Europe have roused us to a new sense 
of patriotism. We realize how instantly we would respond 
to the need of national defense, and our imaginations are 
fired with high resolve to do our duty manfully, should our 
own country face a similar crisis. : 

But it is only daily drill that prepares men for emer- 
gencies, and it is to the daily opportunities for patriotic 
service in the field of finance that I want to call your at- 
tention. 

For this country to which we would sacrifice ourselves 
so willingly is more than an abstract ideal. It is humanly 
embodied in the men and women of the work-a-day world 
around us—in our banks, on our farms, in our small towns 
and in our cities—whose right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness we would defend; and, we can do it daily. 
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We can do it DESTRUCTIVELY by standing up to be 
short when some great emergency arises, or we can do it 
CONSTRUCTIVELY by standing up to our daily duties in 
such a way as to prevent the emergency. It may not be so 
spectacular, but it is serving the country with equal—though 
more patient—patriotism. 

America expects every man of you to do your duty— 
NOW-—just where you are—behind a bank counter helping to 
keep peace by keeping prosperity. 

Your contribution to the MATERIAL welfare of the coun- 
try is the part you play in the work of keeping active the 
great force of production and exchange that we call business. 
Your MORAL contribution is the way you can do it. 

To do your part you must understand the relation of 
your work to other parts, and see the relation of banking 
to the whole of business. Realizing how important a factor 
it is in the preservation and progress of the country, make 
it a part of your patriotism to know more about banking. 
Where any one of you is weak—the banking system of the 
country is affected—and, to the extent of your apathy or 
your ignorance of the principles and practice of your pro- 
fession, you are unpatriotic. 

Mobilize your mental forces and see how many of them 
could stand the test of an official inspection. Suppose some 
sudden calamity should occur in your community, which 
would reauire of you who are now in the rank and file to 
officer the banks and to reconstruct a shattered banking sys- 
tem. Have you the old muzzle loading type of mind that 
back-fires when sudden action is demanded of it, or is yours 
the clean-bore, automatic-action type of mind that can hit 
any financial problem at which it may be aimed? 

A crack regiment is made up of men who can think 
quickly for themselves and act with others. Defense of the 
national institution of banking demands the same qualities. 
Every banker and bank clerk in the country, who can muster 
a full force of financial facts, can hold his own in the day’s 
work—or in any emergency. 

And, when the whole battery of A. I. B. knowledge, in 
which you are now being trained, is turned on the future 
problems of American Banking—there will be no alliance of 
errors that can stand up against it. 


Address of President Dreher. 


Mr. Dreher as President of the Institute delivered 
the following address: 


Another year of Institute activity has passed. Once 
more we are gathered in convention to take account of our 
progress and development. Those with whom you entrusted 
the administration of the Institute at your last convention, 
are returning their trust again to you. Standards of achieve- 
ment vary. Personal conceptions of duty, lofty though they 
are, fulfilled though they may be in utmost degree, can never 
win universal approval unless they have, in some measure 
affected, for better, the institution for whose advancement 
they were called into being. The test of all constructive 
work is permanency of benefit derived therefrom. The essen- 
tial question to be answered is whether the Institution, for 
which men have labored in responsible positions of delegated 
authority, has advanced in the refinement of those principles 
on which its foundations rest, or has been given agencies 
hitherto non-existent for their fuller extension and develop- 
ment. On the answer depends the measure of approbation 
which shall be accorded to those who have labored. One idea 
has impelled every action of the administration now drawing 
to a close—The Institute was founded to make banking more 
efficient through education, and every agency which can ad- 
vance that purpose must be called into being and given per- 
manent existence under proper forms of organization. To 
realize this idea, the following acts have been made effective: 

First—A correspondence chapter has been created. By this 
action, the principle of chapter government has been extended 
to country bank men who alone can comprise its membership. 
The chapter is incorporated under the laws of the State ot 
New York. Its government is vested in a board of directors 
of five members, of which the President of the Institute 
and the first vice-president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation are ex-officio members. Necessary officers are elected 
by the board from its own membership. All revenues derived 
from correspondence instruction belong to the correspondence 
chapter, and are to be expended solely for the advancement 
of that particular work. The educational director of the In- 
stitute is secretary of the chapter. Thereby a unifurmity in 
educational methods between Institute and chapter is main- 
tained. A great field opens before us in correspondence 
instruction, and if country bank men are made members 
of this chapter in reasonable numbers, a rapid advance in the 
general efficiency of the banking profession may be exepected. 
The executive council of the American Bankers Association, 
its spring meeting, unanimously ratified the creation of this 
chapter. 

Second—A thurough revision of the post-graduate work 
has been undertaken. Experience has demonstrated that any 
course of education intended to appeal to and benefit those 
who are not in collegiate residence, must be condensed and 
practical, though comprehensive. The aid of college profes- 
sors of the highest standing in their profession has been 
sought and used in this revision. In the post-graduate 
course which will be in use during the ensuing year, it is 
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believed that the Institute has an instrument for advanced 
education equal to the best and which should at once develop 
individual initiative and give to the students who pursue it 
a knowledge which must work for the betterment of banking 
and the economic policy of our country. Every existing 
chapter should make use in some measure of this course. 


Third—The Institute has now reached that point in its 
development where it is necessary that its educational work 
should at all times receive the most careful consideration. 
Our system is becoming more and more complex. Each year 
more is being undertaken and added permanently to our 
curriculum. For many years, by constitutional authority, 
the remarkably efficient man, who has during that period been 
educational director, has performed atone the important 
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duties of superintending our educational system. It is be- 
lieved that the time has now come when the experience and 
thought of more minds, acting collectively, is necessary to 
adequately deal with our educational problems. To make 
this thought effective, an amendment has been prepared, known 
as the Garrett amendment, which provides that all educational 
work shall be under the control of a board’ of regents’ of 
five members, of whom the educational director is one, ap- 
pointed by the executive council at its pleasure, two of whom 
shall _be practical bankers and two professional educators. 
The time is now opportune, in fact necessary, for the appoint- 
ment of such a board of regents, and I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Fourth—For the first time in Institute history, a definite 
step has been taken looking to a larger interest in affairs 
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public in their nature. There is now in existence a committee 
on public affairs. It is to be expected that a trail will 
have to be blazed and that progress in development may be 
slow. But the opportunities for constructive work are tre- 
mendous. The field can never be exhausted. Each economic 
development, each commercial advancement brings its new 
problems affecting all our people. Nothing of such a nature 
occurs without directly affecting the banker. His profession 
is the most sensitive of all to the changing conditions and 
activities of men. 

The Institute denotes itself educational. 

When it fails to use its educational accomplishments for 
the collective benefit of all men, its development will shrivel, 
its progress be retarded. To develop it is necessary to draw 
from all the multitudinous sources of knowledge and inspira- 
tion, and in drawing from others we must give in return. 
Without such mutual exchange the store of the world’s knowl- 
edge is infinitely diminished. An opportunity, such as has 
existed at no other time, looms before the banker to-day. 
We have within our membership the leaders of to-morrow. 
In commerce, in economics, in industry—urban and rural— 
in public finance, in the philosophy underlying our banking 
structure, in thrift, in foreign exchange, enlightened bankers 
are needed to make their contribution to the best solution 
of the problems existing in these fields of activity. Without 
fear, we of the banking profession must defend those prin- 
ciples of time-proven soundness which are fundamental in 
our business and the transactions of commerce, and, realizing 
that progress is the immutable law of creation, must con- 
tribute, in that enlightenment which knowledge alone im- 
parts, our share in full measure to the advancement of 
society. I trust the committee on public affairs will continue 
to exist and increase in activity and importance. We are 
in an age which demands that unless you give to the common 
good, you shall not take from the contributions of others. 
The Institute must not be remiss in an obvious duty. The 
educational work accomplished during the year by the various 
chapters has been very satisfactory both in results obtained 
and in standards maintained. The standard courses of the 
Institute are being given wider and more general use, and the 
high degree of excellence which has always characterized them 
is being fully maintained. Versatility and originality have 
been shown by the educational committees of the chapters 
in compiling and putting into use, with the consent of the 
educational director, courses, orthodox in nature, designed to 
meet peculiar local conditions. It is most gratifying to know 
that there are now 1,186 graduates of the Institute, of which 
number 326, or nearly 29%, received their certificates during 
the year now closing. These certificates, after all, furnish 
the most convincing evidence of the value of the Institute to 
American banking. In the banks of our country there are 
to-day 1,136 men with expert knowledge of banking, but 
forerunners of the great number to be, executives, many of 
them, leaders, most of them, who because of the Institute 
have strengthened and advanced our banking system and have 
furnished the incentive to thousands of others to improve 
themselves for the benefit and development of the profession 
in which they daily function. This is the achievement of 
which we would be most proud and prouder still as the years 
increase the number, until it shall embrace every Institute 
member. 

The increase in membership during the past year has 
been satisfactory. While the gross increase was larger, the 
net increase has been 576 members. There are now 60 chap- 
ters in the Institute with a total membership of 14,163. One 
new Chapter was organized at Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
Honolulu, Oklahoma, Rockland, Me., Texarkana and Los 
Angeles Chapters were discontinued. Of the first four men- 
tioned, it seemed that the cities were not large enough to 
maintain virile Chapters. Los Angeles Chapter was discon- 
tinued, after a personal visit and conference, at my request, 
but steps will be taken, in fact already have been, to es- 
tablish, when conditions are propitious, a strong Chapter in 
that important city. The Executive Council was informed of 
the Los Angeles situation at the time action was taken, and 
it will be an exceedingly happy day when the delegation of 
the Los Angeles Chapter, which we hope is to be, shall 
again take their place in our annual conventions. During the 
year each Chapter was advised by letter of the action of the 
American Bankers Association in making Chapters of the Insti- 
tute, eligible for membership therein with right of delegate 
and vote. Thus far, 39 Chapters have become members of 
the Association. The action of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was so magnanimous and the reason for unanimity 
of response so apparent from the standpoint of larger In- 
stitute polity, when the past relations of the Association and 
Institute are considered, that every Chapter should make 
application for membership in the Association. It is hoped 
the time will not long be delayed when delegates representing 
each Chapter of the Institute will vote at the annual conven- 
tions of the American Bankers Association. Each year the 
number of Chapter publications increases. Some are exceed- 
ingly high in standards maintained, others are not. By means 
of these papers a medium is created for the circulation of 
experience and the dissemination of ideas. If an object is 
worthy, it should command the fullest measure of loyal effort. 
I would plead for the better and higher standardization of 
these papers. They should contain matter of value. In them 
should be fully expressed and made manifest the dignity and 
strength of the Institute. While these papers may only be 
used primarily as stimuli for the advancement of the Chap- 
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ters issuing them, it must never be forgotten that the In- 
stitute is but a confederation of Chapters and the judgment 
passed upon it can never transcend, or eliminate, the moni- 
fested effort of the chapter least proficient in its grasp of 
Institute ideals. The published word, no matter how in- 
significant or crude the medium of its dissemination, exerts 
always an influence, whether for good or evil, and all pub. 
lications on which the word Institute appears must be en- 
tirely worthy the dignity and strength of the movement it 
denotes. 

So also with the increasing activity in the field of de- 
bating. No outlet offers greater advantages for advancing 
the Institute in the estimation of all classes of men than 
does this. Intelligent disputation is the greatest medium 
for enlightenment. Oratory has always been the instrument 
by which truth and intelligence have been given in most 
persuasive form to the greatest number. The excitement and 
keen interest attendant upon debating assures a bearing and 
an opportunity for constructive educational work. In the 
past, Institute debating has been confined largely to Chapters, 
I believe the time is now here when debating teams of every 
Chapter should discuss in open forum, with opponents of equal 
knowledge, the great economic questions confronting our peo- 
ple, as they relate in measurable degree to the banking pro- 
fession. By this means every field of activity could be, in 
some degree, touched, every class of people reached and much 
be done in creating a better understanding between bankers 
and those who carry on the world’s work. By this means, 
also, the important work which has been undertaken for 
Institute advancement by the Committee on Public Affairs 
would be aided. Gradually our form of internal organization 
and administration is being perfected. Our constitution has 
been changed many times in the past. In the formative 
period of any organization such changes are inevitable. The 
past year has witnessed a wonderful healing of the scars 
left by the contests waged for the establishment of ideas 
in our organic law during the remarkable development period 
of the Institute. The old issues which were so long termed 
political are obliterated. Peace, and an impelling desire for 
Institute advancement, alone remain. 

Without any animosity, with a desire to be fair and 
just to all, and above all to the Institute, a solution has been 
offered for the permanent settlement of the old Fellow 
problem. My sincere hope is that it may be received and 
discussed in the same spirit, and that an old question, long 
vexatious, May never again be accorded a hearing in Institute 
conventions. Most of the constructive work of the past year 
has been accomplished through correspondence. The volume 
of that correspondence has been very great. It has demon- 
strated beyond all question of doubt that the executive 
council of the Institute is larger than necessary. By a de- 
crease in numbers, greater efficiency would be acquired by 
the council and the expense of Institute administration meas- 
urably reduced. No definite proposals looking toward the 
making effective of this suggestion have been advanced this 
year, but your careful consideration of the matter is invited 
In this connection it is well to note that the constitution of 
the American Bankers Association designates the president 
of the Institute a member of the executive council of the 
Association, and all good purposes would best be subserved 
by electing the president of the Institute chairman of its 
executive council. During the coming year the educational 
director will have an assistant and the Institute should benefit. 

Out of the Barrett resolutions of the Richmond Conven- 
tion has developed the Bankers’ Health Commission. The edu- 
cational director is the secretary. The fact should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the Institute has no constitutional 
authority to carry out the plans of any such project and the 
relationship between the Institute and the Bankers’ Health 
Commission is nominal only, being expressed by the ex-officio 
membership on the commission of the president of the In- 
stitute. Some of the foremost bankers of the nation are 
identified with the commission and its conservative develop- 
ment is assured. The worthiness of its object, the expression 
of humanity underlying its organization, are beyond all cavil. 
We meet in the midst of a world in turmoil. Of a night 
the structure of civilization was shaken to its foundation. 
All the achievements of intellect and brawn, all the institu- 
tions which culture reared for the advancement and glory 
of men, have been subordinated to the power of might en- 
forcing its decrees by the drawn sword. In the midst of this 
terrible chaos, in a world in which that part which supports 
the superior races of mankind is resounding to the tramp 
of armed men and their machinery of destruction, one great 
nation still adheres to the quiet ways of peace, one great 
people still desire naught but the glory of labor and the 
conquests of commerce. 

In a document of wonderful depth of feeling the strong 
American who directs the destinies of the nation gave to his 
people a thought of great spiritual power. ‘‘My thought is 
of America,”’ he said, and the ideal was echoed in countless 
numbers of hearts as a benediction. How wonderful to think 
of America, how infinitely greater when present contrast 
gives new conceptions of its inherent power, its future of 
great achievement. Opportunity is knocking at our gates. 
Necessity has called forth again the creative genius of our 
people. The unused resources of nature, so prolific amongst 
us, are yielding their increase to our use. The great scientific 
triumph of peace, the Panama Canal, has become the realiza- 
tion of the dreams of years. Two vast bodies of water are 
united and the distances of the sea are infinitely lessened. 
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We have been abruptly taught to realize the importance of 
the commerce of the seas. We are devoting thought to again 
starting in motion that almost unending procession of treasure 
Jaden ships, which once reached every port of the world 
flying the American flag. We want our share of the commerce 
of the world, we want to increase in large measure the pros- 
perity of our people. It is the boast of England that once 
she emerged victorious from the greatest previous war of 
Europe, by the use of “silver bullets.’’ She won by her 
wonderful financial system, by the massing and utilization of 
her vast resources and to-day again through her chancellor 
of exchequer, she proclaims to the world that by her financial 
genius and adaptability she shall do so again. Whether 
boast or truism, we know not. But if banking power can 
achieve the victories of war, incontrovertibly it can achieve 
the victories of peace. How infinitely greater the latter tri- 
umph. 

P We are members of a profession which is essential to 
the development of our people. Every material activity some 
time or other is brought into contact with it. In the rural 
communities where the problems of the soil impel the seeking 
of the banker’s advice, and in the great industrial city with 
its ganglions of activity radiating in numberless ramifications, 
the principles of banking ever remain the same. The appli- 
cation differs only in degree and kind. When the fruits of 
peace and industry which pass through the banker’s hands 
as accumulated capital shall be used no more for the neces- 
sities of war, then war shall abruptly cease. And with its 
cessation, civilization shall attain triumphs of which but a 
faint conception is realized to-day. ‘‘My thought is of Amer- 
ica.”’ Our thoughts for her must inevitably be those which 
we can make effective in our daily tasks. We have chosen 
to follow the profession of banking. We must become efficient 
in it. We have a banking system demonstrated capable of 
meeting the exigent demands created by the present condition 
existing in the world’s affairs, and if so, then adequate to 
meet those which shall follow. We must strive and learn 
to administer that system well, for its direction will some 
day devolve upon us. It must give to our people all that a 
banking system, intelligently directed, can give. One great 
test has been put upon it and it has ridden the crest of the 
wave. When another shall come, will it do likewise? In 
the Institute we have a distinctively American institution for 
advancement. It functions as part of a vital profession. It 
is based firmly upon education. It will realize its fullest 
stature only as you realize its powers and capabilities. Your 
contribution will alone determine its future, for it is only 
that which you make it. One major thought I would leave 
with you, one appeal I would make to you. Individually you 
will fail as bankers and citizens, if your goal is ‘‘shorter 
hours, more money, better food, less work.’’ This is the 
ambition of inexorable deterioration. In more service, more 
learning, is your strength. This has ever been the Institute 
ideal. Realize always that any organization shall prosper 
only as it contributes in unselfish measure to common wel- 
fare. Sink the foundations of the Institute deep in the 
activities of our nation and the development of our people. 
Then it shall endure. Then its beneficent functions shall 
continue to be exerted for good, and you shall through it 
bequeath to those who shall follow after your contribution to 
your profession and to your country. 


Report of the Executive Council. 


Chairman William M. Rosendale of the Institute 
Executive Council reported as follows: 


Fortunately the time is past when it is necessary to 
reiterate in official reports the established fact that education 
is the paramount purpose of the Institute and that the In- 
stitute study course is the essential foundation of Institute 
work. Chapters using the Institute pamphlets and _ text- 
literature are generally more successful than Chapters using 
other books. The Institute lesson pamphlets are not only 
designed to meet the special demands of bankers, but are 
revised in accordance with the changes of the times. For 
example, in Part I of the Institute study course the Federal 
Reserve Act and its methods of operation so far as determined 
by governmental authority are included in the pamphlets 
entitled ‘‘Wealth and Banking’ and ‘‘Bank Accounting.”’ 


The Institute is an organization of individual chapters 
and implies the maintenance of proper equilibrium between 
chapter sovereignty and Institute centralization. The Insti- 
tute should prescribe uniform courses of study and maintain 
universal standards of education, but chapters should possess 
sufficient self-government to develop the administrative ability 
and self-reliance of their own members. What the Institute 
should do for chapters, what chapters should do for the 
Institute, and what chapters should do for themselves, cannot 
be determined arbitrarily, but the existence of individual as 
well as mutual rights and responsibilities should be fully 
appreciated. In recognition of the principle of chapter sover- 
eignty the Correspondence Chapter has been incorporated and 
thereby given the same degree of self-government as city 
chapters. What the Correspondence Chapter has heretofore 
lacked is the chapter spirit. It is of course physically im- 
possible to establish among Correspondence Chapter members 
the same personal relationship that exists among members 
of city chapters, but it is believed that the incorporation of 
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the Correspondence Chapter will accomplish something in 
such direction. Another condition that led to the incorpora- 
tion of the Correspondence Chapter is the fact that the 
greater part of the money given by the American Bankers 
Association for Institute purposes comes from country banks 
and recognition of country bankers by means of the Corre- 
spondence Chapter is therefore both just and expedient. 
Another matter that has occupied much of the time and 
attention of the Executive Council during the past year has 
been the appointment of an assistant to the Educational Di- 
rector, which appointment, according to the Institute con- 
stitution, must be made by the Executive Council. The In- 
stitute constitution classifies as employees the Educational 
Director and all his assistants and makes them all alike 
subordinate solely to the Executive Council, in whom the 
salaries of Institute employees and their tenure of position 
are vested, except in so far as such matters come within the 
constitutional powers of the American Bankers Association. 
In the selection of an assistant to the Educational Director 
under the circumstances thus described, the fact has been 
demonstrated that Institute interests would be served by a 
meeting of the Executive Council in the Spring as well as at 
the time of the Institute convention. Such additional meet- 


ing would require some change in the method of paying the 
expense of members of the Council in attendance at -Council 
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meetings, but the suggestion is made that ways and means 
should be considered to make a Spring meeting of the Council 
possible. 


Report of the Secretary. 
Secretary W. B. Kramer reported as follows: 


The American Institute of Banking now consists of 
sixty (60) Chapters, containing a total membership of four- 
teen thousand one hundred sixty-three (14,163). 

During the past year, a new Chapter was organized at 
Asbury Park, while Honolulu, Los Angeles, Oklahoma, Rock- 
land and Texarkana Chapters were discontinued. 

The places in which the expired Chapters were located 
were not large enough to successfully maintain regular Chap- 
ter organizations, except in the case of Los Angeles Chapter, 
which was transferred into a social organization. Therefore 
the total number of Chapters is four (4) less than last year, 
but, on the other hand, the total membership has increased 
five hundred seventy-six (576). 

The number of Institute graduates is now one thousand 
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one hundred thirty-six (1,136), which is an increase of three 
hundred twenty-six (326) during the past year. 

Of course, the loss of these Chapters is to be regretted, 
but we can take consolation in the increase in membership 
and the knowledge that it brings tg us quality rather than 
quantity, which, after all, makes the thinkers of the Institute. 
No one can estimate what thinkers have done for the world. 
All of the monuments and triumphs of human progress are 
simply raw material plus thought. Things become valuable 
and influential by reason of the amount of thought put into 
them. That is why the life of thought always tends to make 
men greater, freer and nobler. What a lamentable thing it 
is that there are multitudes of people living in a world that 
teems with the evidences and trophies of thought, who seem 
to know no rule of life but their own blind and narrow 
natural instincts. If they could only know that there is no 
privilege and no development without thought—nothing but 
a hard grinding existence, however it may be disguised—they 
would surely make some effort to bring their distinctive 
powers into use. 

As I have observed the work done and results obtained 
by the various Chapters of the Institute, I am compelled to 
say that most failures have been caused by a lack of training 
of the intellectual nature of their members, which, I am 
happy to say, is not the case with the great majority of 
Chapters, who devote their entire time to intellectual training. 
What is more pathetic and more futile than a man with his 
emotional nature grown to its utmost, but with the inteliectual 
untrained and the practical unused? He will be a sentiment- 
alist—simply an echo of the physical world. Of course, all 
failures of success in Chapter work are not due to neglect of 
the intellectual; it may be politics, or poor leadership, or 
environment. We all believe in politics, the good, honest 
kind of politics, but they never should be entered into to an 
extent that would put a strain upon our charity. Poor leader- 
ship, while unfortunate, should not be used as a basis of 
criticism for the entire Institute. 

I have observed Chapters to fail in Chapter work simply 
because their members expected the President to do the entire 
work, whereas if he had received the support from his asso- 
ciate members he deserved, the Chapter would have been a 
success. We need to raise our standards and to be less hasty 
in our judgments. There is a sense in which success is the 
easiest and cheapest thing in the world to obtain; it is 
simply reaching a standard you yourself have set up. 

Again, I know of one Chapter at least which has failed 
to accomplish anything because a certain college opened an 
‘extension’ night school and the members gave up Chapter 
work for the college course. I have nothing but praise for 
the breadth of vision and the policy of extension of this 
college in putting at the service of otier sections of the 
commonwealth its educational facilities, but this should not 
interfere with Chapter work; it ought to stimulate an in- 
creased interest in the Institute and a desire to increase the 
membership; or, in other words, get in some new material— 
turn failure into success. Under the same conditions, this 
plan has been followed with excellent results, in another city. 

The trouble with most of us is that we have set such 
an exaggerated value upon success that we are satisfied with 
very mediocre attainments, rather than run the risk of falling 
down by aiming at a higher mark. All you have to do in 
order to win nominal success is to set your standard just 
a little lower than your capacity and you can reach it without 
straining. 

As your Secretary, I want to say in conclusion I have 
enjoyed every minute of my term in office, and I have nothing 
but praise and best wishes for the American Institute of 
Banking. 


Report of the Treasurer. 
Treasurer F. J. Mulcahy reported as follows: 


Following is a statement of Institute receipts and ex- 
penditures covering the fiscal year from September 1, 1913, 
to August 31, 1914, inclusive, classified in accordance with 
the directions of the Institute Executive Council: 


RECEIPTS. 
BALANCE ON HAND SEPT. 1, 1913 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN SUESCRIPTIONS 
This item represents subscriptions received from 
chapters at seventy-five cents a year from which 
payment for such subscriptions is made to the 
American Bankers Association at the rate of fifty 
cents a year. 


INSTITUTE STUDY COURSE 
This item represents revenues from city chapters 
for lesson pamphlets and final examinations and 
also tuition fees from Correspondence Chapter 
students from September 1, 1913, to March 31, 
1914, inclusive. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP DUES (A.B.A.) 
This item represents payments from the American 
Bankers Association to the Institute upon the basis 
of seventy-five cents a year for each Association 
member. 


$4,735.25 
9,689.19 


10,672.13 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
This item includes Fellowship dues, per capita 
tax on chapters for convention purposes, and 
minor receipts not otherwise classified. 


EXPENDITURES. 


CONVENTION AND ADMINISTRATION 

This item covers (1) convention expenses paid by 
the National Institute; (2) expenses of the Institute 
Executive Council in attendance at the annual 
meeting; (3) expenses incurred by Institute officers 
during the fiscal year as distinguislied from ex- 
penses connected with the officers of the Edu- 
cational Director. 


SALARIES AND INSTRUCTORS’ FEES 
This item includes (1) fixed salaries of the general 
office of the Institute; (2) fees paid to examiners 
of lesson papers; (3) authorship work on lesson 
pamphlets. 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN AND OTHER PRINTING ...... 
This time includes the printing of lesson paiuph- 
lets, stationery and various circulars. 


TRAVELING EXPENSES OF EDUCATIONAL DI- 
RECTOR 
This item is segregated from expenses incurred by 
Institute officers. 


2,378.94 
This item includes postage, expressage, telegrams 
and minor expenses not otherwise classified. 


545.96 


8,553.24 


1,540.00 


SUMMARY. 


$32,558.33 
25,346.97 


$ 7,211.36 


BALANCE, AUG. 31, 1914 


Committee on Public Affairs. 


The Committee on Public Affairs, consisting of 
E. G. McWilliam, Chairman, R. H. MacMichael, P. J. 
Slach, Joshua Evans, Jr., C. W. Allendoerfer and W. 
A. Day, reported as follows: 


During November, 1918, the President of the American 
Institute of Banking appointed a committee, new to the In- 
stitute, termed the Committee on Public Affairs. In explana- 
tion of what was expected of this committee the President 
said: ‘‘For many years during the formative period of the 
Institute, some of us have dreamed of the time when the 
Institute would enlarge its field of service and become one 
of the great factors for good in our Nation.’’ It is to the 
accomplishment of this object that your committee earnestly 
solicits the co-operation of every delegate to this cnovention; 
and first of all it is necessary to decide upon a practical and 
uniform plan of operation. 

As Institute men, our minds immediately turn to things 
educational and finaficial, but always in relation to financial 
men. Why not include the general public? There is no 
doubt that the prejudice against banks and bankers in the 
minds of the great uneducated class termed ‘‘the masses”’ 
is due entirely to ignorance. It is to this class that our 
legislators and yellow journals cater, because it represents 
that great invisible power, public opinion. 

Our first suggestion, therefore, is that every Chapter 
train some of its men in speaking upon the nature and 
functions of the various financial institutions of the country 
before church clubs, neighborhood gatherings, schools or any 
other gatherings of people, no matter what their degree of 
intelligence. These talks should be in the most simple terms, 
avoiding the technical; should aim entirely to give informa- 
tion and in no sense savor of advertising. They should also, 
with a view to combating the recognized present-day extrava- 
gance of our Nation, call attention to the value of thrift, and 
how the various financial institutions may be used as aids 
thereto. 

Many Chapters already have among their members ex- 
perienced speakers who could immediately take up this work, 
and we recommend the establishment of a lecture bureau in 
such Chapters under direction of a competent committee 
whose duty it shall be to aggressively seek dates for its 
speakers. 

To the younger Chapters we respectfully suggest that the 
value of training men for such work cannot be overestimated, 
and earnestly recommend that in those Chapters where this 
work seems beyond the present ability of any of the members, 
such training be begun at once. 

There is no doubt but what the majority of bank 
“runs” are due to ignorance. If therefore the Institute may 
extend its influence to the public in this respect alone, a large 
service will be rendered in minimizing the danger of such 
recurrences and public and banks will get closer in their 
relations, through a clearer understanding of each other. 

On March 3d a letter embodying these suggestions was 
mailed to every Chapter President, and while but few replies 
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were received, they were most encouraging and unanimous in 
their approval of the work. 

For instance, in Cleveland we are informed that the 
Chapter has arranged to exchange speakers with the Young 
Men's Business Association, and while at present it is only 
possible to use about three per cent. of the membership as 
speakers, they endeavor to utilize the remaining ninety-seven 
per cent. as little centers of influence throughout the com- 
munity. Other Chapters have referred the matter to their 
respective debate committees, which is logical and should 
emphasize the importance of such committees. Probably the 
most effective work in this connection has been done by San 
Francisco Chapter where for nearly a year a number of the 
members have been preparing for this work under direction 
of a competent instructor, and a special committee is ar- 
ranging dates and subjects for these men during the coming 
winter. 

Philadelphia Chapter, besides referring this matter to its 
Debate Committee, has also appointed a local committee on 
public affairs—a procedure which we earnestly recommend to 
other Chapters—and New York Chapter has furnished a 
number of speakers for the Thrift Campaign of the American 
Bankers Association, besides giving a complete course for the 
senior classes of the Commercial High Schools of that city. 

So that we feel some progress may be reported. We 
realize, owing to the fact that every Chapter’s program for 
the year was nearly completed before this work was suggested, 
and that it seems a very ambitious undertaking to many 
of the smaller Chapters, little more could be accomplished 
this year than to lay a foundation for future activities in this 
direction, but we earnestly trust, now that it has been brought 
to your attention, that you will realize the value of this 
work to the Institute, to the public, to the financial institu- 
tions, and to the men trained, and will go back to your 
various communities resolved to do your part toward making 
the Institute that factor for good therein which our President 
had in mind when he appointed this committee. 


Bankers’ Health Commission. 


Alfred M. Bassett as chairman of the committee 
appointed at the Richmond Convention to investigate 
the subject of health resorts for bankers submitted 
a comprehensive report regarding the organization 
of the Bankers’ Health Commission. The report will 
be published in a subsequent issue of the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN. 


Personal. 


At this point of the proceedings President Dreher 
made the following remarks and ordered their publi- 
cation: “If you are associated with an individual dur- 
ing a year you will learn thoroughly the different 
characteristics of that individual. We have with us 
today one who for many years has functioned in the 
Institute, a man with a very unusual personality. 
We realize that we come in contact with various 
activities of that personality in many ways and at 
many times, but there is one thing that has never 
failed during all the period of years that he has been 
associated with the Institute. He believes in the 
great purpose of the Institute. He believes in the 
wonderful future which it is to have. He believes 
it is a vital part of American life at the present time, 
and he is writing his life blood into it, because it is 
going to be in a large degree his monument. I 
would be remiss in my duties if I failed this morn- 
ing to state publicly here and now the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the man who is educational director 
of the Institute, and I want merely to present him 
to you and let you show him that he is still high in 
your estimation, Mr. George E. Allen.” 

After Mr. Dreher’s remarks the official reporter 
put the words “tumultuous and long-continued ap- 
plause.” 

The reception was unexpected to the Educational 
Director and his response did not indicate a super- 
abundance of oratorical assets. 


Classic Address. 


The address of Hon. Haxton W. Sumners, Con- 
gressman-at-Large from the State of Texas, on the 
subject of “Rival Credits,” was a classic, and will be 
published in full in a subsequent issue of the JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN. Hon. John Barrett, Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan-American Union, was unable to be 
present. His address on “United States Trade Oppor- 
tunities in South and Central America” was read by 
T. R. Durham, of Chattanooga, and will appear in 
the JOURNAL-BULLETIN in the near future. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE ACT SYMPOSIUM. 


Second Day’s Session of the Dallas Convention, 
Devoted to the Discussion of the Transformation 
of Banking Practice Under the Federal Reserve 
Act—An Introductory Address by Oscar Wells, 
Class A Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas—Talks by Institute Members on “Ex- 
change and Transits,” “Foreign Exchange,” 


“Credits and Commercial Paper,” “Note Issues.” 


FTER disposing of preliminary business, Vice- 
President Garrett, who presided, presented Mr. 
Oscar Wells, Vice-President of the _ First 
National Bank of Houston, who said: 

I would fail to avail myself of the privilege of this occa- 
sion if I did not first express my pleasure in greeting the 
representative membership of the younger American bankers, 
of whom I hope I shall always be content to remain. Your 
committee, acting under the violent assumption that a Class 
A director occupied some high rank as an exponent of the 
new system of banking, but recently invited me to discuss 
one portion of what they have seen fit to call a symposium. 
One of the definitions of that word symposium, as I under- 
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stand it, is that it is a banquet, a merry-making, and I am 
hoping to enjoy the following courses, believing these gentle- 
men who occupy this subject with me will furnish the humor 
of the occasion, that I may be given a pleasure which I do not 
now feel in occupying this place upon the program, and 
because I am to a very large extent unprepared to discuss 
the subject with that degree of thoroughness to which you 
are entitled. However, it is an interesting subject, and one 
that not only is interesting to-day but will continue in its 
interest as it may be developed to meet the needs of com- 
merce and trade. of business, and to meet the purposes for 
which the Act vriginally was intended. 

I am going to talk to you in a plain, homely fashion, 
without the aid of manuscript, and largely as has been my 
habit, to talk about these matters to a local class whose 
preceptor I had the pleasure to be last year. I shall undertake 
very briefly to say something of the origin of currency and 
banking reform, to touch slightly upon its history, perhaps 
have something to say concerning its travel through legisla- 
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one hundred thirty-six (1,136), which is an increase of three 
hundred twenty-six (326) during the past year. 

Of course, the loss of these Chapters is to be regretted, 
but we can take consolation in the increase in membership 
and the knowledge that it brings to us quality rather than 
quantity, which, after all, makes the thinkers of the Institute. 
No one can estimate what thinkers have done for the world. 
All of the monuments and triumphs of human progress are 
simply raw material plus thought. Things become valuable 
and influential by reason of the amount of thought put into 
them. That is why the life of thought always tends to make 
men greater, freer and nobler. What a lamentable thing it 
is that there are multitudes of people living in a world that 
teems with the evidences and trophies of thought, who seem 
to know no rule of life but their own blind and narrow 
natural instincts. If they could only know that there is no 
privilege and no development without thought—nothing but 
a hard grinding existence, however it may be disguised—they 
would surely make some effort to bring their distinctive 
powers into use. 

As I have observed the work done and results obtained 
by the various Chapters of the Institute, I am compelled to 
say that most failures have been caused by a lack of training 
of the intellectual nature of their members, which, I am 
happy to say, is not the case with the great majority of 
Chapters, who devote their entire time to intellectual training. 
What is more pathetic and more futile than a man with his 
emotional nature grown to its utmost, but with the intellectual 
untrained and the practical unused? He will be a sentiment- 
alist—simply an echo of the physical world. Of course, all 
failures of success in Chapter work are not due to neglect of 
the intellectual; it may be politics, or poor leadership, or 
environment. We all believe in politics, the good, honest 
kind of politics, but they never should be entered into to an 
extent that would put a strain upon our charity. Poor leader- 
ship, while unfortunate, should not be used as a basis of 
criticism for the entire Institute. 

I have observed Chapters to fail in Chapter work simply 
because their members expected the President to do the entire 
work, whereas if he had received the support from his asso- 
ciate members he deserved, the Chapter would have been a 
success. We need to raise our standards and to be less hasty 
in our judgments. There is a sense in which success is the 
easiest and cheapest thing in the world to obtain; it is 
simply reaching a standard you yourself have set up. 

Again, I know of one Chapter at least which has failed 
to accomplish anything because a certain college opened an 
“extension’’ night school and the members gave up Chapter 
work for the college course. I have nothing but praise for 
the breadth of vision and the policy of extension of this 
college in putting at the service of other sections of the 
commonwealth its educational facilities, but this should not 
interfere with Chapter work; it ought to stimulate an in- 
creased interest in the Institute and a desire to increase the 
membership; or, in other words, get in some new material— 
turn failure into success. Under the same conditions, this 
plan has been followed with excellent results, in another city. 

The trouble with most of us is that we have set such 
an exaggerated value upon success that we are satisfied with 
very mediocre attainments, rather than run the risk of falling 
down by aiming at a higher mark. All you have to do in 
order to win nominal success is to set your standard just 
a little lower than your capacity and you can reach it without 
straining. 

As your Secretary, I want to say in conclusion I have 
enjoyed every minute of my term in office, and I have nothing 
but praise and best wishes for the American Institute of 
Banking. 


Report of the Treasurer. 


Treasurer F. J. Mulcahy reported as follows: 


Following is a statement of Institute receipts and ex- 
penditures covering the fiscal year from September 1, 1913, 
to August 31, 1914, inclusive, classified in accordance with 
the directions of the Institute Executive Council: 


RECEIPTS. 
BALANCE ON HAND SEPT. 1, 1913 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This item represents subscriptions received from 
chapters at seventy-five cents a year from which 
payment for such subscriptions is made to the 
American Bankers Association at the rate of fifty 
cents a year. 


INSTITUTE STUDY COURSE 
This item represents revenues from city chapters 
for lesson pamphlets and final examinations and 
also tuition fees from Correspondence Chapter 
students from September 1, 1913, to March 31, 
1914, inclusive. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP DUES (A.B.A.) 
This item represents payments from the American 
Bankers Association to the Institute upon the basis 
of seventy-five cents a year for each Association 
member. 


$4,735.25 
9,689.19 


10,672.13 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
This item includes Fellowship dues, per capita 
tax on chapters for convention purposes, and 
minor receipts not otherwise classified. 


EXPENDITURES. 


CONVENTION AND ADMINISTRATION 

This item covers (1) convention expenses paid by 
the National Institute; (2) expenses of the Institute 
Executive Council in attendance at the annual 
meeting; (3) expenses incurred by Institute officers 
during the fiscal year as distinguished from ex- 
penses connected with the officers of the Edu- 
eational Director. 


SALARIES AND INSTRUCTORS’ FEES 
This item includes (1) fixed salaries of the general 
office of the Institute; (2) fees paid to examiners 
of lesson papers; (3) authorship work on lesson 
pamphlets. 


JOURNAL-BULLETIN AND OTHER PRINTING 
This time includes the printing of lesson paimph- 
lets, stationery and various circulars. 


TRAVELING EXPENSES OF EDUCATIONAL DI- 
RECTOR 
This item is segregated from expenses incurred by 
Institute officers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
This item includes postage, expressage, telegrams 
and minor expenses not otherwise classified. 


1,540.00 


2,378.94 


SUMMARY. 


$32,558.33 
25,346.97 


$ 7,211.36 


Committee on Public Affairs. 


The Committee on Public Affairs, consisting of 
E. G. McWilliam, Chairman, R. H. MacMichael, P. J. 
Slach, Joshua Evans, Jr., C. W. Allendoerfer and W. 
A. Day, reported as follows: 


During November, 1913, the President of the American 
Institute of Banking appointed a committee, new to the In- 
stitute, termed the Committee on Public Affairs. In explana- 
tion of what was expected of this committee the President 
said: ‘‘For many years during the formative period of the 
Institute, some of us have dreamed of the time when the 
Institute would enlarge its field of service and become one 
of the great factors for good in our Nation.’’ It is to the 
accomplishment of this object that your committee earnestly 
solicits the co-operation of every delegate to this cnovention; 
and first of all it is necessary to decide upon a practical and 
uniform plan of operation. 

As Institute men, our minds immediately turn to things 
educational and finaficial, but always in relation to financial 
men. Why not include the general public? There is no 
doubt that the prejudice against banks and bankers in the 
minds of the great uneducated class termed ‘‘the masses” 
is due entirely to ignorance. It is to this class that our 
legislators and yellow journals cater, because it represents 
that great invisible power, public opinjon. 

Our first suggestion, therefore, is that every Chapter 
train some of its men in speaking upon the nature and 
functions of the various financial institutions of the country 
before church clubs, neighborhood gatherings, schools or any 
other gatherings of people, no matter what their degree of 
intelligence. These talks should be in the most simple terms, 
avoiding the technical; should aim entirely to give informa- 
tion and in no sense savor of advertising. They should also, 
with a view to combating the recognized present-day extrava- 
gance of our Nation, call attention to the value of thrift, and 
how the various financial institutions may be used as aids 
thereto. 

Many Chapters already have among their members ex- 
perienced speakers who could immediately take up this work, 
and we recommend the establishment of a lecture bureau in 
such Chapters under direction of a competent committee 
whose duty it shall be to aggressively seek dates for its 
speakers. 

To the younger Chapters we respectfully suggest that the 
value of training men for such work cannot be overestimated, 
and earnestly recommend that in those Chapters where this 
work seems beyond the present ability of any of the members, 
such training be begun at once. 

There is no doubt but what the majority of bank 
“runs” are due to ignorance. If therefore the Institute may 
extend its influence to the public in this respect alone, a large 
service will be rendered in minimizing the danger of such 
recurrences and public and banks will get closer in their 
relations, through a clearer understanding of each other. 

On March 3d a letter embodying these suggestions was 
mailed to every Chapter President, and while but few replies 
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were received, they were most encouraging and unanimous in 
their approval of the work. 

For instance, in Cleveland we are informed that the 
Chapter has arranged to exchange speakers with the Young 
Men's Business Association, and while at present it is only 
possible to use about three per cent. of the membership as 
speakers, they endeavor to utilize the remaining ninety-seven 
per cent. as little centers of influence throughout the com- 
munity. Other Chapters have referred the matter to their 
respective debate committees, which is logical and should 
emphasize the importance of such committees. Probably the 
most effective work in this connection has been done by San 
Francisco Chapter where for nearly a year a number of the 
members have been preparing for this work under direction 
of a competent instructor, and a special committee is ar- 
ranging dates and subjects for these men during the coming 
yinter. 

\ Philadelphia Chapter, besides referring this matter to its 
Debate Committee, has also appointed a local committee on 
public affairs—a procedure which we earnestly recommend to 
other Chapters—and New York Chapter has furnished a 
number of speakers for the Thrift Campaign of the American 
Bankers Association, besides giving a complete course for the 
senior classes of the Commercial High Schools of that city. 

So that we feel some progress may be reported. We 
realize, owing to the fact that every Chapter’s program for 
the year was nearly completed before this work was suggested, 
and that it seems a very ambitious undertaking to many 
of the smaller Chapters, little more could be accomplished 
this year than to lay a foundation for future activities in this 
direction, but we earnestly trust, now that it has been brought 
to your attention, that you will realize the value of this 
work to the Institute, to the public, to the financial institu- 
tions, and to the men trained, and will go back to your 
various communities resolved to do your part toward making 
the Institute that factor for good therein which our President 
had in mind when he appointed this committee. 


Bankers’ Health Commission. 


Alfred M. Bassett as chairman of the committee 
appointed at the Richmond Convention to investigate 
the subject of health resorts for bankers submitted 
a comprehensive report regarding the organization 
of the Bankers’ Health Commission. The report will 
be published in a subsequent issue of the JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN. 


Personal. 


At this point of the proceedings President Dreher 
made the following remarks and ordered their publi- 
cation: “If you are associated with an individual dur- 
ing a year you will learn thoroughly the different 
characteristics of that individual. We have with us 
today one who for many years has functioned in the 
Institute, a man with a very unusual personality. 
We realize that we come in contact with various 
activities of that personality in many ways and at 
many times, but there is one thing that has never 
failed during all the period of years that he has been 
associated with the Institute. He believes in the 
great purpose of the Institute. He believes in the 
wonderful future which it is to have. He believes 
it is a vital part of American life at the present time, 
and he is writing his life blood into it, because it is 
going to be in a large degree his monument. I 
would be remiss in my duties if I failed this morn- 
ing to state publicly here and now the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the man who is educational director 
of the Institute, and I want merely to present him 
to you and let you show him that he is still high in 
your estimation, Mr. George E. Allen.” 

After Mr. Dreher’s remarks the official reporter 
put the words “tumultuous and long-continued ap- 
plause.” 

The reception was unexpected to the Educational 
Director and his response did not indicate a super- 
abundance of oratorical assets. 


Classic Address. 


The address of Hon. Haxton W. Sumners, Con- 
gressman-at-Large from the State of Texas, on the 
subject of “Rival Credits,” was a classic, and will be 
published in full in a subsequent issue of the JOUR- 
NAL-BULLETIN. Hon. John Barrett, Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan-American Union, was unable to be 
present. His address on “United States Trade Oppor- 
tunities in South and Central America” was read by 
T. R. Durham, of Chattanooga, and will appear in 
the JOURNAL-BULLETIN in the near future. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE ACT SYMPOSIUM. 


Second Day’s Session of the Dallas Convention, 
Devoted to the Discussion of the Transformation 
of Banking Practice Under the Federal Reserve 
Act—An Introductory Address by Oscar Wells, 
Class A Director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas—Talks by Institute Members on “Ex- 
change and Transits,” “Foreign Exchange,” 


“Credits and Commercial Paper,” “Note Issues.” 


President Garrett, who presided, presented Mr. 
Oscar Wells, Vice-President of the 
National Bank of Houston, who said: 


I would fail to avail myself of the privilege of this occa- 
sion if I did not first express my pleasure in greeting the 
representative membership of the younger American bankers, 
of whom I hope I shall always be content to remain. Your 
committee, acting under the violent assumption that a Class 
A director occupied some high rank as an exponent of the 
new system of banking, but recently invited me to discuss 
one portion of what they have seen fit to call a symposium. 
One of the definitions of that word symposium, as I under- 
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stand it, is that it is a banquet, a merry-making, and I am 
hoping to enjoy the following courses, believing these gentle- 
men who occupy this subject with me will furnish the humor 
of the occasion, that I may be given a pleasure which I do not 
now feel in occupying this place upon the program, and 
because I am to a very large extent unprepared to discuss 
the subject with that degree of thoroughness to which you 
are entitled. However, it is an interesting subject, and one 
that not only is interesting to-day but will continue in its 
interest as it may be developed to meet the needs of com- 
merce and trade. of business, and to meet the purposes for 
which the Act vriginally was intended. 

I am going to talk to you in a plain, homely fashion, 
without the aid of manuscript, and largely as has been my 
habit, to talk about these matters to a local class whose 
preceptor I had the pleasure to be last year. I shall undertake 
very briefly to say something of the origin of currency and 
banking reform, to touch slightly upon its history, perhaps 
have something to say concerning its travel through legisla- 
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tive development and ‘‘in the high places’’ suggest its pur- 
poses to you, and, if I may be permitted, only lightly to dip 
into the field of prediction as to what it may accomplish. I 
do not know with any definiteness how far back a movement 
for currency reform dates, but prior to any special interest of 
yourself or myself, because it goes further back than our 
youthfulness. 

It became recognized by students of financial problems 
that our system was not adequate—was beginning to be inade- 
quate, and that we were approaching a time when it was 
necessary to make some changes in our system of currency 
and our methods of banking. I daresay this idea first came 
to some political economist, some man removed from the 
usual channels, of practical banking, but the idea took form 
and grew until bankers themselves as well as political econo- 
mists and students of banking and finance generally began 
to realize that some change must be brought about by legis- 
lative enactment. Bankers’ Convention programs were re- 
plete with discussions. Bankers themselves were undecided. 
There was a lack of uniformity. In latter years a great many 
things have been said about currency, central banks and 
various forms of relief proposed, but really the last panic of 
1907, which in itself was largely a currency famine—the result 
of a currency famine—brought home to the warp and woof 
of the banking fraternity the necessity of regarding this 
problem, which had been heretofore taken more or less as a 
theory, as a practical question and one that must be solved 
for all time to come. 


Following the panic of 1907, or to be more exact, in May, 
1908, Congress, recognizing the need of legislation upon this 
important subject, appointed a Monetary Commission, with 
_full authority to investigate the means by which a better 
system of banking could be given to these United States, a 
bi-partisan commission, and perhaps a more exhaustive report 
of any study has never been issued than the report of that 
body of men, which was given to the country, concerning 
monetary reform. Perhaps unfortunately, though, it was the 
result of the combined studies of the bi-partisan commission, 
it became very clearly an administration measure. Perhaps it 
would have done so anyway. A matter of such vast impor- 
tance could hardly have been regarded as anything less, and 
because of the association of the chairman with a tentative 
bill—he having been identified with other forms of legislation 
and particularly tariff revision—it was immediately and dis- 
tinctively an administration measure, to the practical exclu- 
sion of an unprejudiced consideration by the members of the 
opposing party. Although it was almost the universal belief 
that his tentative plan suggested contained better principles 
than had heretofore been made, we found that the succeeding 
political conventions were solid regarding it, condemning the 
particular proposed plan but suggesting nothing to take its 
place. This having occurred, there is no doubt in my mind it 
was particularly fortunate that there should be a change in the 
administration of the political parties in this country. The 
Democratic party came into power committed to the passage 
of some kind of a law to give the relief which had been 
recognized—may it be said to their credit, regardless of 
what muy be your political affiliations, that Congress wrote 
a better law than we ever had any right to expect, for 
they were aided by this marvellous report, by this exhaustive 
report, and in many respects the Federal Reserve Act is 
strikingly similar in principle to the proposed tentative bill 
coming from the Monetary Commission. 

The purposes of reform—perhaps I should say the strik- 
ing needs to come out of reform—currency reform, banking 
reform—may be summed up in four or five or, at most, half 
a dozen items. I daresay the first recognition came because 
of the fact we were growing in book credits, our deposits 
were being rapidly enhanced in volume, with practically no 
change in the fixed supply of reserve. We were annually 
locking up more of the reserve money of the country in the 
vaults of the banks under the legal requirements of carrying 
a minimum reserve against deposits. That brought about 
the idea of the need of elasticity of currency. It also sug- 
gested the change in our system of carrying reserves and 
those two things stand out in every discussion of this question. 
The discussion of a broader discount market, because we had 
seen the advantages of an almost universal discount market 
in the European countries, the necessity of having some 
central controlling authority, are the four things that must 
stand out in your minds as the essential matters in bringing 
about currency and monetary reform. 


Let us see briefly if the Federal Reserve Act does not 
at least provide the machinery by which these things may 
be brought into existence. Let us see if the Federal Reserve 
Act does not provide the means through which we may have 
at least a partial consummation. By the provisions of the 
law giving to the Federal Reserve institution the right to issue 
Federal Reserve notes, we have at once a channel by which 
the demands of commerce and trade are furnished with an 
additional supply of medium, currency medfum. In the oper- 
ation it is just as essential, I grant you, that when that 
need is passed beyond, it is just as necessary to see that 
there come about a corresponding contraction of this addi- 
tional currency. 

Heretofore we were seeking to sustain our scattered re- 
serves. Whatever might have been the cause of the depres- 
sion, whatever might bring about a tight money market, the 
individual bank, instead of being able to contribute to the 
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relief and perhaps the cure of such a situation, was co: 
pelled, as a matter of self-preservation, to restrict the ex 
sion of its loan facilities. Because of those things, the Fedvral 
Reserve Act has provided twelve separate and distinct reser- 
voirs into which the reserves of the respective member banks 
in those districts may be placed, providing means by which 
those reserves may act as the basis of extending or increus- 
ing the lending power, so that, instead of it being necessary 
to restrict loan facilities because of the likelihood of being 
called upon for deposit obligations, those reserves form the 
basis of increased lending power, at once removing the basic 
trouble, the fear that we are going to be called upon for an 
amount exceeding our ability to take care of, because of the 
general fear that may be spread over the country at times 
like this. Coupled with this idea of reservoirs, this re- 
served money, must come the one of central controlling 
authority, a co-ordination of these banks by which the 
purposes of a central institution, frequently urged, might be 
served: a lack of credit in one section thereby supplying an 
abundance of available lending facilities in another. If the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank has a surplus of money at a time 
of year when the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank has a surplus of 
demand, it is possible to use Boston’s money to the advantage 
of both sections. That is not done now except in a very lim- 
ited way. A discount market is provided only through com- 
mercial paper and while that has been very beneficial to 
great manufacturing and commercial concerns, it is not a 
satisfactory method. 


Another great purpose of the Federal Reserve Act, 
claimed by its adherents, and thoroughly plausible and reason- 
able, it seems to me, is the diversion of vast sums of money 
now being used in speculative channels into commercial chan- 
nels, both for the benefit of commerce and the added advan- 
tage of the lender. Thousands of dollars sent by Western 
and Middle Western sections of the country at certain seasons 
of the year to their corresponding banks in central reserve 
cities have no other way or method of employment—can find 
no other employment, save through the call money market 
of the stock exchanges. The Central Reserve City banks are 
not to be condemned for that; it is the fault of the system, 
the system by which they agree to pay you a compensating 
amount of interest, or at least a rate of interest, for your 
balances, the necessity of earning at least that much to keep 
from sustaining a loss, the necessity of having a secondary 
reserve because bank balances are fluctuating with the needs 
and demands of the system. Is it a wild dream of fancy to 
say this vast amount of money which does not in my opinion 
do a minimum amount of good to society, because it does sus- 
tain a speculative element in America, which even to the 
winner is not healthful—will it not be beneficial to divert a 
large amount of this money to commercial, mercantile and 
manufacturing enterprises, both for the good of society gener- 
ally and for the good of banking in this country? Is it 
speculative to feel that those banks instead of putting money 
in the call money market will go out and buy commercial 
paper which in turn can be rediscounted with the Federai 
Reserve Banks under the provisions of the law, thereby giving 
an outlet for the proper increase of their reserves at a time 
when there may be an unusual deposit demand? Perhaps no 
one will claim perfection for this or any other law growing 
out of the honest endeavor of a body of men speaking as 
representatives of this country in the halls of Congress. 
It is difficult to foretell the changes needed to meet the 
conditions. Therefore we may expect a number of amend- 
ments as the law becomes operative. Only a few weeks ago 
I had occasion to say to the Texas Bankers’ Association Con- 
vention in Fort Worth that in my opinion we would not 
have a broad discount market in America until the member 
banks were given the right of domestic acceptances. I ven- 
ture the suggestion that that may not be beyond the pale of 
legislative possibilities and beeause of the European conflict 
now raging, those of you who have kept up with the public 
press know with what favor that question is now being 
considered, and a bill has already passed the Senate giving 
the right of domestic acceptances to the banks. 

In the operation of the Federal Reserve Banks it is 
very difficult for us to tell with any precision the actual de- 
tails of such operation, which is perhaps more interesting 
to you than the things that I have been saying. We must 
necessarily wait for some concentration of opinion for the 
effect of uniformity, and because the right of control is 
lodged in the Federal Reserve Board, we must wait for some 
expression from them concerning the manner in which these 
banks can serve the purposes for which they were intended, 
and, therefore, we are all as bankers waiting anxiously and 
anticipating the ways and means by which the various pur- 
poses may be brought into consummation. 


For example, there is not a man among you but would 
like to know in what way these banks are going to perform 
the clearing function, to what extent they are going to handle 
items drawn upon the member banks within a given territory; 
but, whatever may be the method, we can rest assured of 
the one thing, that it will be along some line which will 
give relief to the excessive cost of handling items for the 
benefit of commerce and business and no detriment perhaps 
save to the individual banks which have been existing under 
a sort of protective tariff. Excessive charges have been the 
inspiration for the formation of more than an adequate num- 
ber of banks in Texas. There are banks at interior points 
that would not have been organized had it not been for the 
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experience of the organizer at some other point by which 
exchange charges were the greatest element of profit on what 
is invested. This is not a condemnation of exchange charges, 
but a plea for a greater uniformity of exchange charges 
based upon a reasonable profit for the services rendered, and 
so the lederal Reserve Bank will bring that about, perhaps 
an elimination of it. During the discussion of the passage 
of this law the country banks were up in arms because of this 
one feature, and we all had some sympathy for them. Their 
business had been built up very largely predicated upon this 
earning power and they thought they contained only a slap 
at them, but during the last few months in the discussion 
of this bill with a number of them I find very much less 
objection to it. They are willing to compensate some of the 
compensating features in place of the exchange charges. 
Some of the broader minded are willing to believe that if 
this system were put off the ever-recurring seasonable fear 
which is known almost all over the country by reason of 
which it is difficult for us to predict the extent to which we 
are going to be called upon in a reduction of our deposits 
and the extent to which we may be seeking loans—if it will 
have some effect of an anti-panic nature they are willing to 
forego the exchange revenue. 

The central controlling authority: One of the immediate 
remedies—no other system of banking flourished as did ours 
under the national banking act without having some head 
and shoulders. It is to the credit of the American people 
and of the American bankers that, notwithstanding the in- 
adequacy of that Act founded upon early and different con- 
ditions, our trade and commerce and business in volume has 
gone even beyond that of other nations without a change 
except incidental amendments, and during all of that time the 
system of banking grew better. There perhaps is not any- 
where in the land a more complete supervision of banking 
than we have under our government to-day, and yet we are 
without any acceptances. 

In a supervisory way, under the supervision of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, our system, with a head in 
the years to come—can you not see that proper administration 
of the system of banking in America, with the Federal Re- 
serve Board at the head, will bring about untold advantages 
heretofore not enjoyed; can you not understand that a better 
control of the gold supply of this nation can be exercised 
through such an agency? As a matter of fact the Federal 
Reserve Board so far as we know has devoted almost their 
entire time since organization in the solution of the problem 
put upon the Treasury Department under the unusual condi- 
tions with which this country is confronted—and all others. 
I am willing to believe that their time has been well spent 
and that we are already receiving direct benefit as a result 
of their counsel, judgment and wisdom. Legislation has been 
shaped by them. 

While there may be here and there, however, evidenced 
by resolutions being passed over the country by various 
industrial and agricultural and all other forms of business 
associations and conventions, an eagerness for the beginning 
of the operation of the Federal Reserve Bank, and while I 
am not in their counsel and do not know why the delay 
or the necessity for it, I am willing to stake my judgment 
that there is good reason for its being barried along as it is, 
and if they are devoting their time to the solution of other 
problems which for the moment are more important, I am 
willing to defer to their judgment in the premises. You all 
know they are confronted with the raising of a vast sum of 
money, bringing it from the various sections of the country 
in such manner as to do the least harm to the entire country, 
with which to pay the debts created against us. It is no easy 
task. It is not surprising to me that, confronted with 
these things and the necessity of solving them, that they 
should allow the actual operation of the Federal Reserve 
Bank to go by for the present., So far as I am able to de- 
termine, in studying the question and the Act I can see no 
special good under present conditions for the immediate 
organization of the bank. I say that if the banks had been 
in operation long enough to have been doing their work with 
some degree of order and system, that they could have 
perhaps performed a very splendid service, but as between 
putting them in operation this week and in November, for 
example, I can see no special reason for haste, and particu- 
larly if that haste means the sacrifice of the. working out of 
certain details necessary before the organization of the banks 
themselves. 

’ One other feature of the Federal Reserve Act to which 
I desire to allude in this rambling discussion of the subject 
is the necessity of care, thought and deliberation upon the 
part of the bankers of this country in the selection of the 
twelve bankers who are to act as members of the Federal 
Advisory Council. You know during the discussion of this 
question in Congress the bankers almost as a whole felt 
somewhat slighted—aggrieved, perhaps, is a better word— 
because the bankers were not invited to a great degree 
of participation in the administration of the proposed law. 
Unfortunately, the provision for the Federal Advisory Council 
has been looked upon in many quarters as a compromise. 
Because of that feeling, and while I believe that the present 
moment finds the bankers of America generally in accord, 
in a determined frame of mind, with the willingness, and 
even eagerness, to contribute their part to the success of the 
operation of the Federal Reserve Act, and whatever may have 
been felt in the past concerning the changes which might 
have been to the greater advantage of the bankers as a 
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class, that there is no longer a feeling uf antipathy to the 
administration and what it has provided under the provisions 
of the Act. The government, and if we may consider the 
two elements, the banks and the government, the representa- 
tives of the government, members of Congress, the members 
of the Cabinet, the Treasury Department, and others, have 
shown very clearly the need of trained experience, the need 
of the bankers in putting into operation a new law, and 
the bankers should accept the spirit of the provisions of the 
law appointing the Federal Advisory Council, and see that 
only such men as are acceptable to membership thereof who 
are capable and willing to do what that portion of the Act 
requires, make investigations as to conditions in their com- 
munities, their districts, and make recommendations to the 
Federal Reserve Board. It is true they have no executive 
authority, but the high order of men who have been appointed 
upon the Federal Reserve Board is such that we know that 
recommendations based upon plausability and facts will re- 
ceive at their hands that degree of recognition which those 
recommendations may merit, and, therefore, the co-operation 
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necessary between the bankers and the government as repre- 
sented by the membership of the Federal Reserve Board can 
be and shall be a vital influence in the affairs of this country 
and particularly those affairs and matters that relate to 
the banking business and the broader questions of finance. 


General Scope of Foreign Relations. 


Following Mr. Wells’ able address, Howard 
Wolfe, upon whom fell the honor of conducting the 
symposium, read the following paragraph on the 
“General Scope of Foreign Relations.” Jno. J. 
Arnold of Chicago, who was absent, was to have de- 
livered an address on this subject. 


It is possible that the foreign operations of the Federal 
Reserve Bank will not be large at first. The ordinary clear- 
ance operations of commerce are handled eagerly and ade- 
quately by banks already engaged in foreign exchange. Ex- 
cept in cases of stress all exchange is easily absorbed at the 
current prices. It will be necessary, however, for the Reserve 
Bank to stand ready to negotiate all bills of exchange that 
may come to it from member banks in outlying communities 
or from other reserve banks. Rather should the position of 
the Reserve Bank in this field be that of an overflow reservoir, 
recouping its balances from the credits created abroad by 
other banks engaged in such business and making such ad- 
vances from time to time as may be necessary to facilitate 
absorption of exchange or protect gold reserves, that is to say, 
not interfering with member banks but operating rather from 
a broad economic standpoint. The Reserve Bank can act as 
the medium through which the necessities of the Post Office 
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for Foreign Exchange to meet the requirements of the Foreign 
Money Order Division may be liquidated and otherwise as 
foreign Fiscal Agent of the Government, but must give due 
consideration to the development of offsetting business. It 
may be needless for many of the Reserve Banks to enter the 
foreign field, much depending upon their co-operation through 
a common agency. It is a matter of grave doubt as to 
whether it will be necessary for more than one to do so at 
the start, as even under present conditions the Foreign Ex- 
change market for all banks engaged in Foreign Exchange, 
wheresoever located, is in New York City. However this 
may be, the relations of the Federal Reserve Banks and 
either member or non-member banks in the Foreign Exchange 
field should be sympathetic. The Federal Reserve Bank 
should have perfected all the machinery to make it a dominant 
leader to marshal the collective forces of the exchanges in 
times of stress. 


Credits and Commercial Paper. 


MR. WOLFE:—Mr. Hazlewood has sent a tele- 
gram stating his regret at his inability to be with 
us, and also sends us a telegram on “Credits and 
Commercial Paper,” which I will read. 


Standard banking practice under the Federal Reserve Act 
in relation to the matter of credits and commercial paper 
should embrace the following: 

Both customers’ paper and commercial paper submitted 
to Federal Reserve Banks for rediscount by ‘member banks 
should be self-liquidating: that is, the maker,, whether he be 
manufacturer, merchandiser or farmer, should be able to 
pay it out of the proceeds of actual manufacturing and sell- 
ing operations. The paper should be issued for the purpose 
of such operations and not for permanent improvements repre- 
sented by brick and mortar, or machinery, or for extension 
of the business. This is vital, and for two reasons: First, 
because if this rule is rigidly adhered to credit inflation 
through the operation of the Federal Reserve Banks beyond 
the legitimate business needs of the country would be im- 
possible; and, secondly, because such paper would be in whole 
or in part the basis of security for bank-note currency. 

A second important provision should be that all paper 
of open market borrowers, commonly known as commercial 
paper, should be accompanied’ by audited statements when 
offered for acceptance to the Federal Reserve Banks. A 
member bank offering its own local customers paper is 
supposed to have an intimate knowledge of their customers’ 
financial condition. They have no first-hand knowledge, how- 
ever, regarding commercial paper issued by stranger concerns. 
A statement by a responsible auditor who would check the 
truth of figures submitted by a broker should go a long way 
toward preventing over-extension of any single concern’s lia- 
bilities. Out of twenty-eight failures during 1913, of concerns 
whose paper was offered on the open market, twenty-seven did 
not have audited statements and one which did present an 
audited statement failed; not because of poor management 
or undue inflation, but on account of the floods in Ohio. 

Thirdly, the bankers of the country should form among 
themselves, or encourage the formation of, a bureau for the 
interchange of credit information for the registration of com- 
mercial paper. Each bank belonging to this Association could 
easily tabulate maturities and amounts of paper they hold 
about which inquiries are made, and a summary of all such 
information could be transmitted to members of the Associa- 
tion without giving the names of the informing banks. 

A fourth condition that should be brought about is that 
member banks should be privileged to rediscount with Federal 
Reserve Banks in amount proportioned to their need and not 
their balances. Banks are now permitted to borrow in pro- 
portion to balances maintained with correspondents. The 
change will help the sections that need help most and will 
tend to equalize credit facilities and money rates the country 
over. 

A fifth, and last, very important provision is that the 
discount rate of Federal Reserve Banks shall never be so 
much lower than the recent rate of interest as fo enable a 
member bank to make a large profit from rediscounting., To 
permit member banks to rediscount for profft and not for 
actual needs would be a dangerous proceeding and would 
bring about a condition of very harmful credit inflation. 
The function of a Federal Reserve Bank should be to furnish 
aid when necessary and not permit member banks to pile up 
a dangerous contingent liability for their own gain. 


Note Issues Under the Federal Reserve Act. 


Frank C. Mortimer, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Berkeley, California: 


It may seem strange to you that a Californian should 


be selected to discuss Note Issues. California, you know, is 
a gold producing State. Not only do we produce it, but 
tle metal itself is our best known medium of exchange. 

Yet, although the tellers’ cages in our California banks 
aly piled high with glittering gold, there are times when 
stray bank notes find their way into the hands of our people 
and over the counters of our banks. 

The use of paper money, as a matter of fact, is becom- 
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ing more extensive in our State from year to year. It is 
highly probable that in the near future the use of circulating 
notes will become more and more common, even though 
we are one of the largest gold producing states. And ip 
California, as the national interest in the subject of note 
issues and currency reform has increased recently because 
of the far-reaching effect of the new Federal Reserve Act 
upon this important phase of banking activity and national 
finance. 

For it is a fact that the new Federal Reserve Act. to a 
certain extent, has transformed our system of note issue, 

It has transformed it in such a manner as to brirg, on 
the whole, pronounced benefits, as far as one of its note 
issuing features is concerned, to the bankers of this nation 
and to the people of the United States. 

As the speaker selected to discuss Note Issues, I pro- 
pose to deal, briefly, with the main phases of this important 
feature of the new Banking Act. I wish to show how the 
new Act aims to operate advantageously in providing, on 
the one hand, for the retirement, in part at least, of the old, 
inelastic National Bank Notes, based on government bonds, 
and on the other, for the issue of a new currency based on 
commercial paper, which is elastic and which it is expected 
will expand and contract in response to the fluctuating de- 
mand: of our business interests. And several features of the 
Act might be noted, in conclusion, which could be improved 
upon. 

The new Act paves the way for currency reform by pro- 
viding, at the outset, for the retirement of our old National 
Bank Notes. That National Bank Notes are safe and that 
they have served a good purpose for fifty years is not to be 
denied; but that National Bank Notes are inelastic and in no 
wise adapted to the varying needs of our complex commer- 
cial activity is a fact recognized by all who have considered 
the question. 

Our legislatures have been quick to see these defects and 
in the new law have provided a way for their ultimate elimina- 
tion. They have provided, first of all, that newly organized 
national banks are not required to purchase government bonds 
or take out circulation. 

Then, in order to assure gradual retirement of these 
notes, provision has been made for the purchase by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank from national banks of the 2 per cent. 
government bonds to the amount of twenty-five million dollars 
in any one year and the retirement of an equal amount of 
Nation] Bank Notes. 

This refunding process, however, is to be voluntary on 
the part of the National Banks. 

The question naturally arises as to how readily the Na- 
tional Bank Notes will be passed in for retirement. it is be- 
lieved that the prevailing tax on National Bank Notes will 
cause them to be at a disadvantage as compared to Federal 
Reserve Notes, which seem to be free from taxation. This 
will be seen by a careful reading of the new law. The extent 
to which they may circulate at a disadvantage, however, will 
be based largely upon the rate of discount and’ tax established 
by the Federal Reserve Board in connection with the issu- 
ance of the Federal Reserve Notes. 

So much, then, for the retirement of the old National 
Bank Notes. Let us observe, now, the manner in which the 
law provides for currency to take the place of these notes 
and for the additional currency required in forwarding the 
business of the country. 

A careful inquiry into the Act will show that it provides 
for circulating notes of at least two different varieties. These 
are designated Federal Reserve Notes and Federal Reserve 
Bank Notes. Now, there appears to be an essential difference 
between these two. The Federal Reserve Bank Notes will 
supplant and supplement the present National Bank Notes, and, 
like them, will be bond-secured. The Act says they shall be 
obligations of the issuing Bank, of the same tenor and effect 
as National Bank Notes, and shall be subject to the same con- 
ditions of redemption. It is reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that there will be no shrinkage in the amount of our bond- 
secured currency. It is a mere substitution. The notes will 
be obligations of Federal Reserve Banks instead of obligations 
of National Banks, unless provision is made at some future 
time to merge them with the other notes, secured by com- 
mercial paper. For the present they will remain absolutely a 
part of our inelastic currency. 

But it is anticipated that the element of elasticity in 
our currency wull be furnished by the other class of notes, 
dvsignated in the Act as the Federal Reserve Notes. 


The Act provides for the issue of these Federal Reserve 
Notes, without restriction as to amount. They will be issued 
at the discretion and under the authority of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to Federal Reserve Banks upon application of the 
banks themselves. They will be a first lien upon the assets 
of the issuing bank. They shall be obligations of the United 
States and are to be receivable by all national and member 
banks and Federal Reserve Banks. They shall also be re- 
ceivable for all taxes, customs and public dues. They are 
not legal tender, however, and cannot be used for reserve 
purposes, except as they may be used by state banks. They 
are redeemable in gold or lawful money at any Federal Re- 
serve Bank or in gold at the United States Treasury in 
Washington. 

The reserve against these notes will consist of collateral 
security to the amount of 100 per cent.; and gold, based upon 
notes in circulation, to the amount of 40 per cent. (5 per 
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cent. of the gold reserve shall be held in redemption fund 
with the United States Treasury. 

suese Federal Reserve Notes will be obligations of the 
United States. They will be issued against commercial paper 
and acceptances, and although not absolutely so, in this 
respect, at least, they will partake of the nature of asset 
currency. We shall not have an out-and-out asset currency 
under the new Act in its present form, but we shall un- 
doubtedly obtain one of the main advantages of such currency, 
namely, elasticity, or the power to expand and contract. 

That this system of note issue will furnish a method of 
expanding and contracting our currency is undoubted, especial- 
ly by the supporters of the new law. Whether or not it is the 
best method is a matter for discussion at another time. Since 
the notes are to be issued on the deposit of commercial paper, 
the increase in notes will obviously arise from business needs. 
Not only is this true; in addition, the expansion, it is rea- 
sonable to expect, will take place to the extent that business 
requires the use of the new notes. For the banks, after 
all, are the places where the need is first made known. They 
are the pivotal point in the whole structure. Banks may 
refuse to grant credit, but it is unlikely that they will do so 
when the demands arise from transactions that will be looked 
upon with favor by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Knowing full well that he may rediscount, the banker 
will gauge his loans, first, upon the character of the credit 
desired; second, upon the condition of his own reserve; and, 
third, upon the discount rate established by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

This should be borne in mind, for it seems to be the pre- 

vailing belief among a great many willing borrowers, not 
familiar with the Act, that under the new order of things 
banks will be required to extend them credit without regard 
to the quality of security offered. As a matter of fact, this 
view is erroneous. In the future, as heretofore, bankers will 
naturally be unwilling to hypothecate their high grade notes 
and replace these with second grade obligations. Therefore, 
disappointments will be inevitable, and bankers will continue 
to be subject to unmerited criticism in the future as in the 
ast. 
P Expansion, however, is not the sole feature of a success- 
ful elastic system. Contraction of the currency is equally im- 
portant and equally necessary. And this contract seems also 
to be provided for. 

The power delegated to the Federal Reserve Board to 
define the character of bills eligible for rediscount and to 
regulate and limit the amount assures, under wise administra- 
tion, that notes will be prudently issued against commercial 
obligations of short time maturities. Through a process re- 
quiring that Federal Reserve Notes shall be sent in to the 
issuing bank for redemption and not paid out by another 
bank, somewhat after the plan in force during the life of the 
Suffolk System in New England before the Civil War, it is 
expected that retirement and cancellation will be made prompt 
and effective. 

The records show that about ninety per cent. of the 
average amount of National Bank Notes outstanding for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, were sent in to Washington for 
redemption. It is quite probable. therefore, with the addi- 
tional incentive arranged for in the new law, that the auto- 
matic contraction of the Federal Reserve Notes will be 
effected. 

When the commercial paper matures and is paid off, the 
amount of outstanding credit will decrease and the basis of 
the bank note issues will shrink. Either Federal Reserve 
Notes or lawful money must be used to liquidate these ma- 
turing obligations. As the notes cannot be used for reserve 
purposes they will first be sent in to meet the maturing paper 
and a corresponding shrinkage in notes automatically. ensues. 

We see, then, that every effort has been made to furnish 
the country with a proper system of elastic note issue. The 
amount of notes in circulation will be augmented or dimin- 
ished as business activity waxes or wanes. In this regard we 
have taken our place among the nations of the world in 
adopting a workable system of finance. 

The new order of bank note currency raises the question 
of inflation. Inflation has a very broad meaning and the best 
authorities differ in their interpretations of it. The new law 
places no limit upon the amount of Federal Reserve Notes 
that may be issued. 

The restriction upon this issue exists, however, in that 
there are several good features in the Act which render rather 
remote the possibility of inflation. They are: 


(1) The high class character of the commercial paper 
which will undoubtedly required to serve as a basis 
for the issue of the notes; the short time they will run 
and the exclusion of bonds and stocks as a basis for note 
issue credit. 


(2) The provision for prompt redemption when the 
purpose for which they are emitted has been served, and 
the tax of 10 per cent. to drive them in for redemption. 

(3) The prohibition against the carrying of them as 
bank reserves, either by. National Banks or Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

(4) The power of Federal Reserve Board to govern 
and restrict their issue and to establish, raise and lower 
the rate of interest to be charged for their use. Ta 
Europe this has proved effective. 
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Thus it will be seen that there are provisions which the 
sponsors of the bill evidently deem ample to check the possi- 
bility of inflation. 

At this juncture a few words might be said as to the 
general effect this change in our currency system will have 
upon the business interests of our country. Undoubtedly the 
effect will be beneficial. The availability of credit at all 
seasons of the year will stimulate business activity. The 
same condition ought to assure greater stability of prices, and 
the most important effect of all will be the lessening of the 
possibility of financial stringencies and panics. 

We have been dealing, up to this point, with the bene- 
fits of the Act. But now let us consider some features as 
to the value of which some doubt may arise. 

First of all, there is the lack of contact between the 
kederal Reserve Board and the borrower. The ideal asset 
currency system would be one under which there is a closer 
relation between the borrower and the source where the credit 
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is regulated. This close contact is not present in our system. 
It is to be hoped that this intimacy may be developed through 
the exercise of the power granted the Federal Reserve Board 
to inquire closely into the affairs of individual banks and to 
acquaint themselves with the character and standing of their 
borrowing customers. 

Then, again, the Act makes the Federal Reserve Notes 
obligations of the United States. This is entirely unnecessary, 
as the notes are thoroughly good without that guarantee. No 
otker nation has deemed it necessary to interlock national 
credit with business credit. Moreover, this gratuitous credit 
might at some future time prove embarrassing to the United 
States. Our nation may need to use its credit in time of 
war. We should heed the example of France, whose bank 
depended so little on the Government that even when the 
Germans were besieging Paris, in the Franco-Prussian War, 
as to-day, the notes of the Bank of France were worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar. We should completely divorce 
the two things: business credit and the credit of the Govern- 
ment. 

A third objection might be made that the provision for 
redemption of the new notes in gold or lawful money, as the 
Act specifies, revives a perplexing question. The notes should 
be redeemable in gold, and gold alone, for to make them re- 
deemable in lawful money makes one promise to pay redeem- 
able in another promise to pay. Gold should be the redemp- 
tion provided for all note issues. 

Now, to consider the fourth and most important criticism 
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of the note issuing features of the Act. There is to be 
established an elaborate banking system consisting of a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and twelve Regional Banks. It is obvious 
that the expense of operating such a system will be great; 
and how is this expense to be met? Evidently, the intent is 
to meet it through interest charges for the use of notes based 
on the rediscounting of commercial paper. It rests with the 
Federal Reserve Board to determine the rate of discount; and 
upon the rate of discount depends the volume of credit ex- 
tended at any given time. And this brings before the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the following problem: 

If the expenses of the system can be met only through 
encouraging the rediscounting of commercial paper, what 
attitude will the Board take if it is found that the business 
needs of the country do not require an extension of credit 
through the use of Kederal Reserve Notes, but rather a con- 
traction of credit? In such a case, will the board elect a to 
establish a low rate of discount and run the risk of possible 
disastrous inflation of our currency, or will it decide to 
operate at a loss and call upon the member banks to make 
up the deficiency, as the Act empowers them to do? 

The latter alternative, of course, would be decidedly dis- 
tasteful to the banks. On the other hand, they and the 
country would suffer much from an inflated currency. This 
is a problem that must be met, and this is undoubtedly one 
of the weak points in the Federal Reserve Act. 

Incidentally, it is well for us to bear in mind that there 
is a small matter of a dividend of six per cent. upon the 
private capital subscribed for the purpose of organizing the 
Regional Reserve Banks. The question, naturally, arises in 
the mind of a prudent, though reluctant, investor of his 
stockholders’ money: are we to receive a dividend of six per 
cent. or do we have to pay a semi-annual assessment of six 
per cent? 

And now, in conclusion, let me set before you briefly the 
manner in which our currency system has been transformed: 

No change will be made in our gold or silver certificates 
or in the Treasury notes (greenbacks), except that provision 
has been made to add to the gold reserve for the benefit of 
the Treasury notes out of possible earnings of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

For the National Bank Notes will be substituted, gradu- 
ally, another form of bond-secured currency, known as Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Notes. 

In addition, a new kind of currency will make its ap- 
pearance, when needed, due to the fact that it will be based 
on commercial transactions through the rediscounting of com- 
mercial paper. This feature of note issues under the Federal 
Reserve Act is highly desirable; but, as I have pointed out, 
there are several features that might be criticised. 

Neither can it be said that the addition of another kind 
of currency to the several kinds of currency which already 
make up our system has solved the problem of currency re- 
form to the full satisfaction of many close students of this 
important economic problem. 

However, the readiness with which the bankers of this 
country subscribed the capital needed to insure the establish- 
ment of the system, indicates a willingness to co-operate in 
this great work of currency reform. 

It is to be hoped that with the exercise of wise adminis- 
trative powers and the co-operation of all concerned, the sys- 
tem will be a success, even beyond our expectations. 


Exchanges and Transits. 


O. Howard Wolfe read the following paper on 
Exchanges and Transits: 


The so-called transit problem, in spite of its apparent 
complexities, is actually a very simple one. The collection of 
checks resolves itself into a question of method and ma- 
chinery. The method has been known to scientific banking 
for many years and the machinery has been in successful 
operation abroad since at least 1858. What we have lacked in 
this country has been the machinery, but at least we have 
that in the Federal Reserve System. 

The independent banking system with about twenty-eight 
thousand banks in this United States is a fine Democratic 
theory and has many points of advantage. On the other 
hand, it is a very inconvenient system in practical operation. 
It has worked pretty well on the level places, but it has nearly 
always broken down on the hills. One of its weakest features 
is that it provides no way by which checks may be collected. 
It has been possible to remedy this defect within limited 
areas by adopting the clearing house plan, such as is used in 
Boston and Kansas City and in three or four other centers. 
But even the country clearing house plan, superior as it is to 
the independent method of collection, is not the perfect sys- 
tem. It is a collection rather than a clearing plan. 

I have said that the solution of the problem is very 
simple, provided we have the proper machinery. It is based 
on the same principle that is in operation in every bank, the 
well known clearing principle, or the offsetting of debts with 
credits and the payment of balances only in money. Bank- 
ing seeks to avoid the use of money. Less than five per 
cent. of commercial transactions are on a currency basis. 
Exports are used to pay for imports and considerably less 
than five per cent. of foreign exchange is settled in gold. The 
average percentage of balances to total clearings in New 
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York City for the past sixty years is 4.65 per cent., this figure 
representing the proportion of cash needed to effect settle- 
ments. All these figures represent the operation of the clear- 
ing principle. Apply the test in your own bank and noite the 
result. Divide the total of the day’s transactions, as in- 
dicated by the teller’s final settlement figures, into the amount 
of currency deposited or paid out, and you will see how con- 
venient banking machinery is and how superior this clearing 
principle is to the use of actual money. 

When our twenty-eight thousand banks, however, under- 
take to do business with each other, they are faced with the 
handicap of having no common place or medium of settlement, 
That is, instead of being able to make use of the clearing 
principle on one set of books as is done in a bank, as among 
its depositors, or a clearing house among its members, our in- 
dependent banks must draw drafts, ship currency and keep 
thousands of books and records. 

This is the present situation, viewing it broadly. You 
are, of course, all familiar with the practical aspects of ex- 
change and collections that are the result of the conditions | 
have so briefly sketched. They consist of such things as 
pyramided reserve balances, circuitous routing, exorbitant ex- 
change charges, uncertain collection laws, delays in advices 
and a great duplication of accounting in general. 

Left to themselves, the bankers have made but little 
progress in correcting these conditions. Probably the reason 
has been that each wanted the question settled his way and 
no other. Certainly that is true as far as the exchange 
problem is concerned. Such a state of affairs is to be regretted 
because the banker has been discredited when his word should 
be authoritative. The Federal Reserve Organization Com- 
mittee must have had a keen sense of humor when they asked 
a hundred clearing houses how the Reserve Banks should col- 
lect checks when all but about ten of these same clearing 
houses were giving a daily demonstration of how not to col- 
lect checks. 


The text of the Federal Reserve Act is rather ambiguous 
as applied to check collections, but the intent and purpose of 
the Act is so clear that any banker who fails to understand 
how the Reserve Banks will handle checks is either poorly in- 
formed and inexperienced, or else merely prejudiced. ‘ 

The check collection facilities of the banks will be de- 
veloped gradually. We must keep in mind the fact that these 
news institutions are banks, not machines, and their business 
w'll be conducted by men of experience and judgment. It 
will not be necessary to quote the text of the check collection 
provisions of the Act, but I will call your attention to the 
salient features, as they will be when the banks are in full 
and complete operation. 

All checks on member banks (except those in the same 
city) will be accepted on deposit by the Reserve Banks, no 
matter in which district they may be payable. Member banks 
may deposit in the Reserve Bank of their own district only. 
The Reserve Banks will exchange those items with one an- 
other which are payable in their respective districts. Ex- 
change charges, as such, will not enter into the relations 
between the Reserve Banks and their members. All deposits 
are to be accepted at par, except that the depositing member 
may be charged a small sum for items payable in other dis- 
tricts. This is merely to reimburse the Reserve Bank for the 
clerk hire, postage and stationery incidental to the physical 
handling of the checks. The balance of the expense of the 
collection department of the Reserve Banks will be assessed 
a~anist the member banks on which the checks are drawn. 
Here is sound doctrine at last. The bank which permits and 
encourages its depositors to send their checks to pay all bills 
must pay the cost of their collection. This charge can be 
passed along to the maker of the check, if the member bank 
so desires. Charges in no case may be more than actual ex- 
penses incurred, 

This, briefly, is the nature of the machinery provided. 
How that machinery may be used is suggested in the sentence 
which states that the Reserve Bank may perform the func- 
tions of a clearing house for their members. The method is 
simplicity itself. Let us confine ourselves for a moment to a 
single bank—the Dallas Bank for example. While it is an 
open question whether all member banks will make daily de- 
posits with the Reserve Banks or have their city correspond- 
ents transfer funds to their credit at intervals, each member 
will be required to keep a balance with the Reserve Bank. 
At the end of the day a letter will go from the Reserve Bank 
to each member containing checks on that member. The total 
amount of these items will be debited to the member’s bal- 
ance. There will be no double-headed accounts, no remit- 
tances to check up and acknowledge and no exchange charge 
adjustment—simply a matter of debts and credits. 

As for the reserve, every member will carry a memoran- 
dum account on its books in which the amount due from the 
Reserve Bank will be split into ‘‘Reserve Account’’ and 
“Transit Account.” All items payable within the Dallas Dis- 
trict may be charged into Reserve Account the day they are 
mailed to the Dallas Bank. All items payable in other Dis- 
tricts will be charged into Transit Account until the day they 
reach the Reserve Bank of the District wherein they are 
payable. Reserve Account will then be charged and Transit 
Account credited. Members will be furnished a time-schedule 
for this purpose. Unpaid items will be returned direct by the 
bank on which drawn to the bank originally depositing them. 
A memo is sent to the Reserve Bank, which charges one ac- 
count and credits th- other. 
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Time will not permit me to explain the system of trans- 
fers contemplated, but this plan, too, is very simple and re- 
sembles the Giro Conto System of Germany, not because it was 
patterned after that system, but because it is founded on 
the same principles. Neither am I at liberty to discuss the 
complete plan of clearing that has been provided for use be- 
tween the Reserve Banks themselves. The only thing that 
stands between the machinery of the Federal Reserve System 
and perfection is the non-member check. That deserves a 
whole session, but I can sum it all up by stating that the 
solution to that problem is the country clearing house—the 
sooner the better. 

The transit system provided for the Reserve Banks in- 
eludes the adoption of the Universal Numerical System. I 
may say in passing that great thanks are due to the Institute 
that 70 per cent. of all checks and drafts now bear the transit 
numbers. I also wish to call your attention to the fact that 
30 per cent. do not. That is something the American Institute 
of Banking should see to at once. Being an educational or- 
ganization we ought to see that all visible evidences of igno- 
rance are removed. 

Summing up, it may be said that the Federal Reserve Act 
recognizes the bank check for what it is—the American bank 
note. It is governed by the same principles and conditions 
that surround the old state bank notes. I would suggest that 
you study the Suffolk System of New England—which is a 
part of the Institute Post Graduate Course—and you will note 
the striking resemblance between the collection of checks 
under the Federal Reserve System and the collection of notes 
under the Suffolk System. 

The bank note, to be effective, must circulate at par. 
This requires facilities of presentation and redemption not 
only at the counters of the paying (or issuing) bank, but 
at some central agency as well. The difference between the 
deposit liability and the note liability is one of bookkeeping 
only. The difference between the bank note and the bank 
check is a matter of business habit only. They are governed 
by the same fundamental laws, but when properly regulated, 
the check is superior to the note. Therefore it seems to me 
that when the check collection machinery of the Reserve 
Banks is in smooth working order, and when the majority 
of our people are using check accounts, there will be little 
need for the issue of Federal Reserve Notes. 


Questions and Answers. 


Following the formal addresses considerable 


time was spent in an open discussion which brought 
out much valuable information. 
questions and answers follow: 


The more important 


WILLIAM A. MARCUS (San Francisco, Cal.):—Will the 
member banks be permitted to clear checks of non-member 
banks at par? 


MR. WOLFE:—I presume you mean will member banks 
be allowed to accept checks from non-member banks to be put 
through the Federal Reserve Bank. Yes. This system is not 
intended to be a burden upon the present banking business, 
but to aid and facilitate it; in fact, it is generally believed 
the Reserve Banks will even accept non-member bank’s checks 
at a certain discount to help out the member banks in that 
connection. 

CARL H. CHAFFEE (Philadelphia, Pa.):—Do I under- 
stand you to say that the checks of the member banks sent 
to the Federal Reserve Banks will be credited as soon as they 
are received? 

MR. WOLFE:—They will be, but they will not be re- 
serve for them if they are payable in another district. The 
member bank will keep one account on his books, ‘‘Due by 
Federal Reserve Bank’’—but on a memorandum account he 
will split it into two—‘‘In Reserve’ and ‘‘In Transit.” 


The reserve will be operated just as it is operated in the 
reserve cities to-day. There are scarcely any reserve city 
banks that do not keep an analysis department. The purpose 
of that would be a checking up of balances. Deposits by 
member banks will be made on different tickets, one for items 
payable in the Home District, and another for items payable 
in other Districts and so on, in any event not more than 
twelve and possibly two, or there may be aggregated items 
from districts which are the same time away. For instance, 
the bank in Dallas is equidistant, let us say from San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago, and it therefore could lump the amounts 
payable in those two cities. The Reserve Bank will have a 
Statistical Department, whose purpose it will be to see that 
no member shall draw below his actual collections sent in for 
reserve. If he does that, the excess will be subject to a 
penalty, and that penalty has been fixed at a higher rate 
than the discount rate. You know it is not good banking 
to overdraw, but it is good banking to discount; hence any 
member bank which continually overdraws must pay a higher 
rate than if he rediscounted. In my opinion, that penalty 
will not apply when an unexpectedly large check makes an 
overdraft which was accidental, so to speak, but the bank 
that habitually overdraws and allows its account to be de- 
pleted will have to suffer that penalty. 


G. H. YATES (of Omaha, Nebraska):—We now carry a 
reserve in St. Louis and New York and under the proposed 
system we are about to carry a certain per cent. in the 
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Reserve Bank at Kansas City, and we have no way of know- 
ing what per cent. or how many of our checks are going to 
be sent to that bank, and how are we going to know what 
our reserve in Kansas City is, or whether it is as much as 
the Government requires? We prefer to carry a part of our 
money in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, and it looks as 
though the scheme of charging checks direct without our 
receiving advice would compel us to carry a larger per- 
centage in that bank than otherwise we might care to do. I 
would like to know how the bank would know if its reserve 
is of proper magnitude. 


MR. WOLFE:—It seems to be worrying a great many 
bankers. They seem to feel they are going to be injured 
by having checks charged against them which they know 
nothing about. I might say this: I would like to ask if 
there is a banker among us who knows what checks the 
other banks are going to present on his bank through a 
day’s clearing. That is a matter entirely between you and 
your depositor, not the other bank. If you are going to 
permit your depositors to draw on you at any time without 
advising you, that is a matter between you and the depositor, 
not between you and the man who holds the check. The idea 
of that section of the Act regarding the penalty for over- 
drafts is not to penalize a bank which overdraws rarely. 
It is intended for the bank that keeps so small a balance 
on hand that it is constantly overdrawn. They will suffer 
that penalty and if you analyze the situation I think you will 
agree with me that banks will have no objection to having 
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checks charged to their accounts for the simple reason that 
they permit their depositors to do that. At any event I 
don’t think the banks have any just claim that they ought 
to be advised by other banks what checks are going to be 
drawn against them. 


C. A. PALMER (Cleveland, Ohio):—Did I understand you 
to say that the Federal Reserve Bank will collect items on 
non-member banks? 


_. MR. WOLFE:—It is presumed they will, to equalize trade 
differences between different districts. For example: suppose 
the trade balance is in favor of New Orleans against New 
York in the cotton season. Now, then, New York’s Reserve 
Bank would advertise to its members that for a certain 
period it would accept non-member checks, payable in New 
Orleans, which it will send down there to be collected in the 
Clearing House. I should have said Atlanta would do that, 
for there is not a Federal Reserve Bank in New Orleans. 

LOUIS M. CARR (St. Louis, Mo.):—Will member banks 
in each district all be charged the same rate of discount? 


MR. WOLFE:—Yes, sir. 


’ OSCAR WELLS:—I think that is a fair presumption. I 
do not think it would be possible for a system of this kind 
to undertake to discriminate unless it might be a question 
of penalizing for the extent to which they have been borrow- 
ing. That is all, as you know, left up to the Federal Reserve 
Board. On different characters of paper, they may charge 
more or less. 

MR. CARR:—The same character of paper will be dis- 
counted at the same rate? 


MR. WELLS:—I don’t see how they could do anything 
else in justice and fairness. That would not only be confus- 
ing, it would be manifestly unfair and would be against the 
symmetrical and harmonious conduct of the system. That is 
not a matter that is laid down in the law; that is a matter 
that must be settled by experience, but in my opinion all 
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members will be treated alike under given conditions. In 
fact, the Act says that the Board of Directors shall administer 
the affairs of the bank in such a way as to give each bank 
the same kind of treatment, especially in matters of redis- 
count. 


MR. BIRD (Denver):—I would like to ask if the same 
method will be pursued, or practically the same, in the 
collection of foreign drafts, or would they handle that class 
of business? 


MR. WOLFE:—I presume you mean drafts payable abroad. 
The foreign exchange business of this country, as distinguished 
from the domestic, has always been handled scientifically. 
That is to say, we use credits to offset debits in the foreign 
exchange business to a large extent. A bill of exchange 
payable abroad is offset by one payable in this country and 
the balances only are payable in currency. Just what method 
will be used in the collection of foreign bills I cannot say; 
I am not familiar. 


MR. BIRD:—My idea is to ascertain whether they would 
handle that class of business for the member banks, or 
whether the banks would do as they do largely now, handle 
their own foreign collections through their other correspond- 
ents. 

MR. WOLFE:—You may recall that in that part of the 
report which I read relating to foreign exchange it was 
stated that the Reserve Banks did not seek to compete with 
the present member banks in the foreign field, but merely as 
a sort of supervisory force, and I do not believe that they 
will ever undertake to collect foreign bills under normal 
conditions. 


T. R. DURHAM (Chattanooga Tenn.):—You spoke of the 
Reserve Banks collecting checks on non-member banks. Would 
it be the purpose of the bank to collect checks on small towns 
or on any towns outside of their own clearing house towns? 


MR. WOLFE:—That may be done, Mr. Durham. It is 
believed that in the South, in the Atlanta District, where 
there are so many more State Banks than National Banks, 
that the Reserve Bank at Atlanta may undertake to collect 
non-member checks for its members only, and not for any 
members outside of that district. It is conjectured that there 
will be arranged, under some plan ‘of compensation, a scheme 
so that member banks in the Atlanta District will undertake 
to collect checks on its neighboring non-member banks for 
a small compensation. 


A DELEGATE:—Concerning commercial paper, has this 
committee definitely decided that commercial paper must be 
paper which is used merely for temporary relief, such as 
the purchase of raw material for manufacturing and handling 
crops, and must it be self-liquidating, and will they consider 
that as superior or inferior, as against paper which is loaned 
to firms for the purpose of carrying on the regular business? 
Do they draw any distinction? 

MR. WOLFE:—It must be self-liquidating. It is the 
same old provision which was in use under the old Bank of 
Louisiana, which was one of the best. Under that law com- 
mercial paper, if presented for rediscount, must not have 
more than ninety days to run and if any man did not pay 
his debts at maturity he was ostracised. 


A DELEGATE:—Do you mean they will undertake to 
control the frequent renewals of business paper? 


MR. WOLFE:—Yes, to some extent. 


MR. WELLS:—That will be done, perhaps, upon any 
name that may come up the second or third time. Paper 
issued in business transactions for the purchase of material 
to be re-sold, or for merchandise to be re-sold, is just as 
strictly commercial paper as that issued by manufacturers for 
the purpose of buying raw material to be made into a finished 
product. They are both business transactions and will both 
automatically be paid off in a reasonable length of time. 


MR. BIRD:—I would like to ask in connection with the 
remarks you have just made, illustrating the methods of the 
bank drawing from the Federal Reserve Bank, whether a 
member bank will bear the expense of the shipping of the 
actual cash from the Federal Reserve Bank to itself, or 
whether that will be borne by the Federal Reserve Bank? 
The exchange charge, theoretically at least, is based upon the 
cost of that shipment to and fro. 


MR. WOLFE:—The cost of shipping currency will always 
be borne by the man who wants the currency. If the 
Federal Reserve Bank was to pay the cost it would simply 
fall upon every member of that district, because it is owned 
by the banks. It is not a separate corporation in that sense. 
Symon a the bank having currency shipped in must pay 
the cost. 

F. E. BACHHUBER (Milwaukee, Wis.):—I want to know 
if anything has been done in regard to the conflicting laws 
of the States and the Federal Reserve Act. 

, MR. WELLS:—That would be done by the States them- 
selves. 


MR. BACHHUBER:—In other words, in Wisconsin, where 
the State banks are required to keep twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, they may take it up with the Legislature? 

MR. WELLS:—Yes, sir. Congress would be powerless to 
change the State laws. The State banks are the creatures 
of the State Government, and if these Governments desired 
to give those State institutions the privilege of availing them- 
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selves of the national institution, it is up to the State Govern- 
ments to do it. I will say for the information of those present, 
some amendments to the banking laws of Texas have in the 
last few days been passed, permitting the State Banks to 
stand on par, so far as keeping reserve is concerned, especially 
the banks of certain capitalization. I say that they have 
been passed advisedly because I do not know that it is a law, 
but necessarily any remedial legislation giving the State banks 
the same facilities and putting them in position by which 
they can use the same field must come from the State 
Government. They are invited and given the privilege, but 
they must put themselves on a plane with the national insti- 
tution and can only do so by having the State laws amended 
to give them that right, but there will be no difficulty about 
that, I think; I don’t believe there is any question in the 
world but what any State in the Union will give its banks 
in time, although it may take some time, the same rights 
that the National banks now enjoy, so far as allowing them 
to become members of the Federal Reserve System. 


HERBERT E. STONE (Boston, Mass.):—I would like to 
ask you what would be the effect of a uniform rate of 
discount on the local rgte of discount between banking custo- 
mers? 


MR. WELLS:—I don’t think there will be a uniform 
rate of discount, but I believe there will be a tendency upon 
the part of the Federal Reserve Board to hold what we may 
term an official rate of discount higher than the prevailing 
rate, so that those who take advantage of the right to dis- 
count will do so because conditions require it and not for 
the purpose of remarketing and making the difference. 


MR. WISE (Of Syracuse, N. Y.):—The statement was 
made that a penalty will be charged the bank not carrying 
the reserve required. I want to ask whether or not in 
calculating the reserve the amount naturally shown by the 
books of the Reserve Bank would be the balances to be 
taken into consideration, or the balances shown by the mem- 
ber bank itself, which, of course, would be different? 

MR. WELLS:—It should be the same under the system 
of auditing. They will be calculated on the same basis in 
that respect. The reserve won't be calculated on one basis 
by the member bank and on another basis by the Reserve 
Bank. The member bank must allow itself sufficient time 
for its remittances to get to the Reserve Bank; that means 
they must give a day or two on items drawn in the same 
district and they must give themselves time for other items 
outside of that district to be collected and turned in to the 
available fund, so that the system of calculation used by 
the member banks will be the same as the system of the 
Federal Reserve. 


THEO. C. THOMAS (Baltimore, Md.):—In the retirement 
of National bank notes, is it the idea of the Act to retire 
all of those notes within twenty years? 


MR. WELLS:—It does not undertake to compel the re- 
tirement, but it does provide for the retirement at the rate 
of twenty-five million dollars per year, which over a period 
of twenty years is not quite sufficient to retire the entire 
amount. 

MR. WOLFE:—A great many of the bonds that are 
securing the National bank circulation now will have matured 
by that time and that will automatically retire a good many 
of them. 


MR. THOMAS:—My question is whether the Reserve 
Banks would be asked to buy bonds at par or premium that 
had been selling in the market for less than par? 

MR. WELLS:—I don’t think but what one of the purposes 
of this Act is to hold United States bonds at par by provid- 
ing a means by which they may be used. I don’t think 
you will find any bonds selling under par. 

MR. WOLFE:—I stated a while ago that the notes to 
take the place of the National bank notes are printed, and in 
answer to the question as to whether they are of the same 
size as the old currency, while I am not sure, I feel I am 
pretty safe in saying that they are. The campaign that was 
started in Washington some years ago to cut down the size 
of our currency I think has been thrown overboard. 

MR. HARRISON (Dayton, Ohio):—Will not the system 
to be used in clearing items in the Regional Reserve Banks 
rather increase the time the item is in transit than decrease it? 

MR. WOLFE:—I cannot possibly imagine how such 
thoughts arise. The items will go right straight from the 
bank where they are originally deposited to the Reserve Bank 
and straight to the place of payment. 

ROBERT LEE BOYD (Wheeling, W. Va.):—Will it be 
permissible under the Act to send checks direct. to member 
banks in the same district for collection, or would they have 
to be sent to the Reserve Bank? 

MR. WOLFE:—They don’t need to be sent to the Federal 
Reserve Bank. It does not require its members to do so. A 
man is not required to take a train from here to New 
Orleans; he can walk if he wants to. 

MR. R. H. WILSON (Seattle, Wash.):—I would like to 
have just a word on the arrangement for branch banks. 

MR. WOLFE:—The only thing I can say at this time 
is that I have no definite information as to that matter. 
These branch banks are an item of heavy expense and 
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will be none opened at the present time, but the chances 
hen they are opened, they will be for different uses, 
for clearing, or one for credit information, and so on. 


R. W. J. EVANS (Dallas, Texas):—There has been some 

ssion while these districts were being organized as to 
whether a certain district is self-sustaining or not, and I 
want to ask if at certain seasons of the year, the crop-moving 
period, if one of these Federal Reserve Banks found it was 
short on money and had a surplus of demand, is there any 
compulsory provision in the law by which it could secure 
funds from some other district? 

MR. WOLFE:—That can be done by rediscounting. One 
bank can be compelled to rediscount for another. There is 
another thing I would like to say, which has not been 
brought out this morning, with reference to the issue of 
Federal Reserve notes, which is almost as automatic as the 
rising and setting of the sun, if that may be called automatic. 
For instance, here is a condition in the Dallas District: the 
member banks throughout the district have accounts with 
the Dallas Bank and they need that balance and want to 
draw against it to get the currency. They will draw to get 
the currency for their own use. Then what will the Reserve 
Bank do. First, it will send down all the currency it has, 
regular currency such as is in use to-day, National bank 
notes, gold and silver certificates, and actual gold. Then the 
member bank finds that it needs more currency and sends 
up notes to make a larger balance and the paper is _ redis- 
counted and placed to the credit of the member bank, and 
still the Federal Reserve Bank has enough money to send 
down there. But the time will come when the Federal Re- 
serve Bank is out of funds. Then what would it do? Why 
it puts up some of this paper with the Federal Reserve 
Agent and issues Federal Reserve Notes and uses them, and 
then when the notes are retired and there is no longer a need 
down here in the Southwest, they are deposited in the banks 
and the banks in turn re-deposit them with the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Federal Reserve Bank is bound to 
cancel them. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


The South of Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow— 
Agricultural Development—Cotton, Sugar and 
Rice—Cotton Raising—Industrial and Com- 
mercial Development—Good Roads— Southern 
Ports and the Panama Canal. 


posium at the Thursday morning session of 

the convention. Rudolph S. Hecht of New 

Orleans presided and by way of introduction 
said: “We feel that inasmuch as the delegates came 
from all sections of the country and that most of 
them had probably never been in the far South and 
inasmuch as no convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking had ever been held in the far South, 
we felt quite sure that most of you would be inter- 
ested in learning something of what the South has 
done, is doing and hopes to do. There is no question 
in my mind but that the South is not well known in 
its recent activities, not half as well as it should be. 
I know from my own experience that before I came 
South, some ten years ago, that my idea and con- 
ception of what the South really is was entirely dif- 
ferent. There have been so many wonderful develop- 
ments in the last few years that I hope that the talk 
that we shall. present this morning will give you a 
true conception of what the South is.” 

The following papers were then read: 


TT" NEW SOUTH was the subject of a sym- 


The South—Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. 


BY GEORGE H. KEESE OF RICHMOND, VA. 


In 1492 Columbus sailed the ocean blue. It was more 
than one hundred years later that there began and has con- 
tinued in unusual strides the reclamation and development of 
the South, a region which has been the admiration of this 
country, and the wonder of the world. For a long period 
after colonization began in America, there was hardly any 
development other than the claiming for agriculture, the 
wilds and happy hunting grounds of the red men. 

Not only the serious student of history, but every 
school boy knows of the many hardships of the early settler, 
but the daring courage of the pioneer and the never flinch- 
ing perseverance of the homeseeker were the means of finally 
establishing a firm foothold in a land so blessed in every 
respect by the Supreme Architect of the Universe. 

My subject, “The South,’’ embraces quite a wide terri- 
tory, beginning at a point a little northeast of Baltimore and 
including all the States south of an imaginary line drawn 
diagonally across in a southwesterly direction to the north- 
west boundary of the Lone Star State. A pretty broad 
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country, which it is not my purpose to cover in detail, 
especially as the various units composing this Garden of 
Eden are to be treated separately by members of the different 
chapters, but simply my idea to tell you in a few general 
terms what a wonderful country we have in this part of 
Uncle Sam’s domain. The Hebrew is often spoken of as 
God’s chosen race, but we consider that the inhabitants 
of the Southern States are God’s chosen people, and while 
we are not fed each morning on manna,, yet this is a land 
of milk and honey, a land where consideration is given by 
man to man, where friendships still exist in the serious 
rivalry of the present-day close competition of a commercial 
age. 

The sterling qualities—perseverance, courage and chivalry 
of our early forefathers has in a large degree been inherited 
by each succeeding generation, giving us a people who at 
times, while laboring under most adverse conditions, have 
constantly forged to the front. 

In statesmanship and military accomplishments, the sons 
of the Sunny South have ever taken a most active part in 
the epoch-making periods of this great nation. When the 
colonists were no longer willing to rest under British sover- 
eignty, it was a Southern man, Patrick Henry, who first 
sounded the cry for Liberty from the hills of old historic 
Richmond. It was the peerless statesman and father of 
democracy, Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. When the troops had assembled to give battle 
to the King’s Guards, another son, George Washington, was 
called to lead them on to a victory which gave the young 
republic a fixed place among the nations. The formation of 
our nation was under the guidance of such as these, while 
to James Madison are we mostly indebted for the Constitution 
of the United States. That matchless scholar in jurisprudence, 
John Marshall, presented us a Code, the principles of which 
have been accepted as authority in the Courts of the World 
up to the present day. 

In 1812, when it became necessary for the young republic 
again to go to war with England, it was Andrew Jackson 
who dashingly commanded the troops through a successful 
campaign. In the claiming of this vast territory—this won- 
derful State whose hospitality we are now enjoying, Zachary 
Taylor, Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee were most prom- 
inent in that conflict. The great struggle between the States 
in the sixties produced heroes a-plenty, also men who recog- 
nized that as the turning point in the South’s part of the 
forward march of the States. Until that time the South had 
been almost entirely an agricultural section, but during that 
four years of strife, when we were cut off from the outside 
world, we recognized the error of our ways, and started 
afresh with the determination of becoming a manufacturing 
country as well as agricultural. To-day other Southern men 
are making history for this country. Where have we found 
a man with more sterling qualities, patience, forbearance, 
determination, executive ability, than the one who at present. 
is guiding the destinies of this nation—our President, the 
Honorable Woodrow Wilson? With a foresight almost super- 
human, he has sagaciously conducted a constructive but 
watchful waiting policy of administration with just enough 
of firmness to impress upon all the determination of seeing 
such policies fulfilled, and nation wide we are to-day proud 
of the fact that although at times we had the Texas ranger 
a bit unsettled, our national emblem did not become a 
screaming eagle to swoop down upon an almost defenseless 
nation in comparison with ourselves, but posed as the Dove 
of Peace ever presenting the olive branch. Equally success- 
ful may he be in piloting us through the intricacies of 
international diplomacy necessary in adjusting the situation 
as now brought about by Europe. 


We are shortly about to launch on a new currency 
basis—an act which is considered one of the most constructive 
pieces of legislation since the writing of the Constitution, 
and this by the Honorable Carter Glass, of Virginia, and the 
Honorable Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma. 

Nature has so generously favored us that it is difficult to 
speak of the past of this wonderful country without at the 
time connecting it with the present and future. At Crea- 
tion’s dawn, God in His infinite wisdom and bounteousness 
endowed this section in a manner the like of which has not 
nearly been approached in any other part of the world. The 
fertile soil of its beautiful valleys and broad expanse of 
plains are hemmed in by rugged mountains, the mineral 
wealth of which is practically beyond compu.ation. This 
changing topography is cut into shreads by innumerable 
streams, giving a system of water highways in close com- 
petition with the railroads, acting as Nature’s balance wheel 
in rates for transportation such as to favor us with facilities 
advantageous to the shipper. 

These numerous streams as they come bounding down 
from the mountains are creating a water power almost limit- 
less, and there is possible the producing of hydro-electric 
power to three times the extent of the present requirements 
for power. The development for the commercial world of this 
one gift is practically in its infancy, yet even now it is gener- 
ating us power which is being transmitted in some cases 
two hundred miles to the places where the wheels of commerce 
are grinding out the finished product. 

A large part of the coal field districts of southern West 
Virginia and Virginia are now lighted and the mines oper- 
ated by current transmitted from nearly the central part of 
Virginia. 


there 
are 
one 
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The territory composing what is generally referred to 
as the South is only a small portion of North America, yet 
it might be considered a world in itself—a country which 
produces everything in quantities except gold, whose commodi- 
ties are required, yes, demanded by other countries, for which 
they readily send us their gold. For instance, take as an 
example cotton—the crop which is referred to the world over 
as King—in the last thirty years the South has raised cotton 
to the amount of seventeen and one-half billion dollars. 
Numberless domestic mills consume quantities of this crop, 
yet there is left for export such an amount that in the last 
thirty years if Europe had been able to send us in exchange 
for the cotton she took, all the gold produced in the world 
during that period, she would still owe us about two billions 
of dollars. Of course, a portion of this balance of trade 
has been offset by the ‘‘Made in Germany’’ stamp, but the 
South is rapidly advancing along the line of manufactures, 
and there is no doubt that the terrible conflict which is now 
being waged in Europe, as much as we regret to see our 
sister nations involved in so bloody a combat, the prime cause 
of which is unquestionably commercialism, as usual, the non- 
combatant will be the ultimate winner, thereby allowing us 
the opportunity of not only furnishing the raw material as 
so general in the past, but in the future of supplying the 
finished product. 

This enormous amount of credit which is annually com- 
ing to us is rapidly replenishing a country devastated and 
practically laid waste only fifty years ago. An impoverished 
country, terribly decimated by a fierce strife, which during 
four years demanded the lives of thousands of her noble 
sons, awakens after her horrible nightmare of the recon- 
struction periods, and, with the aid of King Cotton, has at 
last re-established herself financially and is becoming a 
strong producer for this nation. We are gradually diversify- 
ing our crops, though, and are no longer entirely dependent 
upon cotton, for now wheat, corn, rice and cattle raising are 
great industries. The difficulty of financing the cotton this 
year on account of the cutting off temporarily of the demands 
from Europe will cause even a greater change to the other 
crops. Coaj, our greatest mineral asset, is in larger quan- 
tities in the South than any other part of the world, unless 
it be Russia. In the mountainous districts of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama, you can ride on the train 
for hours through the coal districts, which have the appearance 
of one continuous village or sparsly settled district with coal 
mines almost every few hundred yards. These are sending 
annually black diamonds of the finest known quality to be fed 
to the ever hungry jaws of furnaces the world over. 

Close by are large deposits of iron, yet the manufacture 
of iron and steel has not been carried on to any great 
extent, except around Birmingham, Ala. Large tracts of 
these ores are owned by the United States Steel Company, 
and no doubt shortly they will be constructing plants nearer 
to the mines than at present. 

Not to keep you so long in the same kind of country, 
I lead you from the mountains to the lowlands again, and 
there you. will find them raising tobacco. A weed they call 
it, yet honored by millions who have become its willing slave. 
As a crop, it receives most careful attention, and is pro- 
ductive of much wealth to the planter, but when cured it is 
almost reverenced, and the devotee gladly gives his hard 
money for one more pipeful. 

Thus may we speak of almost countless other products, 
all of which are now considered necessities, such as sulphur, 
phosphate rock, bauxite, there now being constructed in North 
Carolina near these deposits the largest aluminum plant 
in the world. 

Talking this way of ourselves, I must not overlook 
natural gas, from whose limitless pockets in some districts 
there is being pumped the cheapest fuel known to man. In 
one city in West Virginia where the town was illuminated 
by natural gas, a short while ago I asked why it was the 
lights on the streets were left burning all day, and was told 
it was much cheaper to burn them constantly than to pay 
for the lighting of the lamps each day. 

To paint the future of the South would require the 
wisdom of Solomon, the keen calculation of Pythagoras, the 
delicate coloring of Michael Angelo and the imagination and 
description of Dumas, It is difficult, indeed, to imagine just 
how wide are the fields open to the South. The opening of 
the great Panama Canal will be of incalculable value to 
shipping from all of the Southern ports. This waterway will 
throw open to us the markets of the world, causing vast 
quantities of goods from the interior districts to be for- 
warded via the Southern ports as the shortest shipping route. 
We will no longer be dependent upon the other nations to 
make the price on our cotton, for, with these ready ports 
for larger exports to China and other users of cotton goods, 
and with the reduction in cotton acreage, our increasing 
number of mills will take care of the crop so as not to leave a 
surplus but to make England a real bidder. The oil of the 
numerous nearby wells will soon be piping their flow to the 
ports on the Gulf, for there is not much doubt but that 
our future merchant marine, which has lately received the 
benefits of most encouraging legislation, will mostly be oil 

rners. 
~ Mr. R. H. Edmonds of the ‘‘Manufacturers’ Record,’ that 
indomitable worker for and strong believer in the South, 
has this to say, and I quote him, as for years he has made 


dy of this section: 
“ siiethe South to-day, with 17,000,000 people less than in the 
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entire United States in 1880, has individual deposits in its 
national banks greater by $215,000,000 than in the citire 
country at that time. The aggregate resources of the na- 
tional banks of the South are now $36,000,000 more than of all 
national banks in the United States in 1880. The aggregate 
individual deposits in national, state, savings and private 
banks and in loan and trust companies in the South are 
more by»$241,000,000 than the total of such deposits in ail! the 
banks of the entire country in 1880.” This he says is small 
for what the future has in store for this wonderful country, 

If the South’s rate of progress as measured by percentage 
of growth during the next third of a century shall be no 
greater than the rate of growth in the United States during 
the last third of a century, and it is moving much more 
rapidly in percentage of growth with the momentum of 
modern times, then thirty years from now, this section will 
be producing $14,000,000,000 worth of agriculture as against 
$9,000,000,000 for the United States at present. Under the 
same percentage of growth it will have $26,000,000,000 capital 
invested in manufactures as compared with about $20,000,- 
000,000 for the United States at present, and its national banks 
will have resources of $11,000,000,000 or just about the aggre- 
gate resources of all the national banks of the United 
States in 1912. At that time, based on this average per- 
centage of growth, the individual deposits in all the South’s 
financial institutions would be $18,000,000,000. 

Thus do we outline the future of our beloved Southland. 
We think of it as the nation’s greatest asset, and why should 
we not—a land blessed with a perfect climate, at one time 
claiming to have the fountain of perpetual youth; a soil 
excelled by no other section; mineral deposits of the finest 
quality; waterways in numberless streams acting as carriers 
of commerce and generators of power. We are not selfish 
with these numerous advantages, though, and hold out an 
invitation for the good citizens to come and dwell among us. 


Agricultural Development in the South. 
BY T. W. TOWNSEND, ATLANTA, GA. 


In discussing the topic, ‘‘The Agricultural Development 
of the South,’”’ allow me to say, first of all, that the sixteen 
Southern States—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia—cover a vast area of 945,088 square miles, 
with a population of 33,450,000, or 35 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the United States. 

The population of our nation increasing at the rate of 
2,000,000 a year is constantly making greater demands upon - 
agriculture. The South, with its unlimited resources, could 
support 200,000,000 people. In this connection, it is of vital 
imrortance to emphasize the fact that the South has less than 
half of its 384,117,000 acres of farm land under cultivation and 
has at least 100,000,000 acres more that can be made highly 
productive by drainage, reclamation and irrigation. 

From 1900 to 1910 the number of persons operating farms 
in the South showed an increase of 16 per cent., while the in- 
crease for the United States for that period was only 10.9. 

Beginning with the year 1880, the amount of capital in- 
vested in farms in the South by decades, which includes value 
of land and improvements, implements and live stock, is as 
follows: 


$2, 762,077,000 
3,923,560,000 
5,262,279,000 

10,961,865,000 


From 1880-1890 shows an-increase for the South of 42.0 per 
cent.—U. S. 32.0 per cent. 

From 1890-1900 shows an increase for the South of 34.1 per 
cent.—U. S. 28.3 per cent. 

From 1900-1910 shows an increase for the South of 108.3 per 
cent.—U. S. 99.8 per cent. 

In a word, the agricultural capital of the South increased 
in thirty years 296.5 per cent., while the rest of the country 
had an increase at the rate of 221.4 per cent. 


The value of agricultural products, beginning with the 
year 1880, is as follows: 
$756 ,043,000 
876,452,000 
1,564,069,000 
3,085,000,000 


From 1880-1890 shows an increase for the South of 15.9 per 
cent.—U. S. 11.2 per cent. 
; From 1890-1900 shows an increase for the South of 79.6 per 
cent.—U. S. 91.7 per cent. 

From 1900-1910 shows an increase for the South of 97.2 per 


cent.—U. S. 84.3 per cent. 


The value of agricultural products in the South in 1912 
was $3,297,000,000. 


The corn crop yielded 


1,135,939,000 bushels 
wheat ‘' 98,086,000 
137,865,000 
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While it is conceded that Cotton is still King and that the 
greater portion of the world looks to the Southland for this 
staple, I omit a discussion of this product, as this topic will be 
ably covered by the gentleman from New Orleans. 

I desire to call attention to the wonderful progress that 
has been made in Southern corn production. In 1860 the corn 
crop of the South was 431,000,000 bushels and in 1912 it was 
1,135,939,000 bushels. In many sections of the South Boys 
Corn Clubs have been formed under the direction of the 
Agricultural Department of the Federal Government and the 
wonderful test-acreage yields made by these boys have been 
a surprise to the entire country and have shown that Southern 
soil is adaptable to the highest cultivation. 

The South has every variety of soil needed for the pro- 
duction of wheat, corn, oats, hay, cotton, potatoes, sugar, 
rice, apples, peaches, citrus fruits, figs, and nuts, as well as 
for every vegetable of importance known to man. 

Great advancement has been made in the methods of 
cultivation of the soil in the South. Deep plowing, scientific 
fertilization, diversity of crops, care in cultivation, all have 
contributed to the great increase in the quantity and quality 
of Southern products. 

With more attention to proper tilling and adequate fertil- 
ization, the 175,000,000 acres now being farmtd in the South 
producing $3,000,000,000 a year could be made to yield $6,- 

100,000. 
uae is daily growing more apparent that the diversification 
of crops is of vital importance to the farmer himself and to 
this section. Scientists, statisticians and the Government itself 
have given us figures upon this phase of our agricultural con- 
ditions. The necessity for planting and producing a greater 
variety of crops must be strongly impressed upon our farmers 
and in view of the present European crisis the present time 
seems especially an opportune one for us all to learn this 

n of diversification. 

a? is generally known, the small intensively cultivated 
farm nas been growing in popularity in the South. To meet 
this demand many oll plantations, some of very large acreage, 
have been divided into small parcels of land from twenty to 
eignty acres, 

The farmers of the South should give more attention to 
the live stock industry. The records available in this con- 
nection show that there is, in fact, an awakening interest in 
this business. A number of stock-farms are being operated 
in different -ctions of the South and there is a gratifying in- 


crease in the production of highly bred cattle, sheep and 
and hogs. 

To be specific, I mention the fact that the City of At- 
la ta now boasts of its own packing house, while a little 
town in the southern part of Georgia—Moultrie—has just 


completed a packing house for the handling of home-raised 
meats. 

With its fertility of soil, multiplicity of products, and 
unsurpassed climatic advantages, the South is prepared not 
only to feed and clothe the nation, but to house it from her 
great forests. 


Cotton, Sugar and Rice. 
BY F. F. MICHON, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cotton has been called the keystone of the industrial 
temple of the world. It is more closely interwoven with all 
the financial and industrial interests of mankind than any one 
crop. 

In the South it is the life blood of commerce, its con- 
dition the thermometer of trade, its value the basis of wealth. 


It is gold from the instant it puts forth its tiny shoots, 
and upon the day of harvesting it represents with its by- 
products the tremendous sum of over a billion dollars. In 
the last ten years, through the possession of cotton the United 
States has been able in effect to bring to this country in 
actual gold or in credits, $430,000,000 in excess of the total 
value of every ounce of gold mined since 1902. 


Cotton is a vegetable fibre, consisting of unicellular hairs 
attached to its seeds. Microscopic examination of a speci- 
men of mature cotton shows that the hairs are flattened 
and twisted, resembling somewhat in general appearance an 
empty and twisted fire hose. The cotton plant is a small tree 
or shrub from two to eight feet in height. The leaves are 
3 to 7 or even 9 lobed, and are more or less sprinkled with 
black or pellucid dots. The flowers are white or pale yel- 
low or cream colored, with purple spots at the base, the 
whole flower turning red the 2nd day after opening, and falls 
to the ground on the 3rd or 4th, leaving a tiny ball developed 
in the calyx. This ball developes and enlarges until ma- 
turity when it is not unlike the size and shape of a hen’s 
egg. When matured the ball cracks and opens showing the 
three to six apartments which hold the seed and the fibrous 
wool that is now to be gathered, ginned and baled. The 
last, when separated from the seed, becomes the cotton of 
commerce. 

After cotton is harvested, the culminating event of the 
year, is its disposal to the highest bidder. Last year the 
demand was so good that no difficulty was experienced in 
disposing of 14,750,000 bale crop at an average of 13 cents 
a pound. This year an unprecedented condition has devel- 
oped as a result of the present war. With a crop of 15,000,000 
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bales in sight, the demand has shrunk to 10,000,000 bales. 
As a natural ‘consequence of the principle of supply and de- 
mand, the price of cotton has fallen to 8 cents a pound, 
at which price it is just possible to produce cotton. How- 
ever, by a united effort of co-operation on the part of the 
farmer, merchant, banker and the S. Treasury; by an 
increased production of the mills of this country, some hope 
is being entertained of brighter prospects. In the last few 
fsa important actions have helped the situation con- 
siderably: 


The agreement between Germany and England not to re- 
gard cotton as a contraband article. 

The negotiation of the Japanese agents to purchase two 
million bales of cotton, in order to supply the far East with 
cotton goods. 


The ‘‘Buy a Bale’? movement extending alF over the cot- 
ton belt and receiving encouragement from the whole country, 
has re-awakened hope and inspired confidence in the ulti- 
mate outcome. 


Another wealth-producing crop of the South is sugar. 
Sugar in the South is produced from sugar cane grown prin- 
cipally upon the great plantations of Louisiana. This cane 
is a gigantic jointed grass, the thick stems of which con- 
tain large quantities of juice rich in sugar. Luxuriant plants 
reach 15 feet in height. In spite of its size, the habits of 
the plant are distinctly grasslike and we find a group of 
stems of equal size springing from the ground in a clump, 
each bearing large grass-like leaves. 


The stems are commonly as thick as bamboos, but in- 
stead of being hard and woody outside and hollow within, 
they have a tough rind and are solid, with fibrous strands 
running through the soft sugar containing tissue. 


After the canes are cut, they are brought to the mills 
and fed as regularly as possible, into crushing mills. These 
usually consist of three smooth rollers, two on one level 
and the third above. The juice is now clarified and then 
concentrated. This is done by great evaporators and centri- 
fugal machines. The next process is refining, after which 
the sugar is fit for commercial purposes. Last year the crop 
was dealt a severe blow by the passage of the Tariff Act, 
granting free admission of sugar. The planters were very 
much discouraged by this act, as it would force them to 
meet the competition of the more luxuriant crops of Cuba 
and Central America, worked by cheaper labor. However, the 
great demand for sugar, caused by the present war, with the 
high prices that naturally follow a great demand, has done 
much to offset the injury resulting from the discontinuance 
of the tariff. 


Another crop, in the South, to profit by the present war, 
is the rice crop. 

Rice is-one of the most useful and extensively cultivated 
— supplying the principal food of one-third of the human 
amily. 

Rice is an annual grass, varying from two to six feet 
in height. The seeds or grains grow on little separate stalks, 
springing from the main stalk. Rice requires a moist soil, 
artificially flooded at certain seasons. The prairies of the 
Southern parts of Louisiana and Texas have proved well 
suited to the cultivation of rice. The land is irrigated by 
pumping water from rivers and wells, and so regulated as to 
permit the use of machinery. The ground is plowed, har- 
rowed and rolled, and the seeds planted by drills. 

The ground is allowed to dry sufficiently at ‘harvest 
time to enable the use of binders, and the grain is afterwards 
threshed with steam threshers. The milling of rice consists 
in removing the outer husts or cost. 

In spite of the large quantities of rice raised in Louisiana 
and Texas, the United States has each year imported large 
quantities from Japan, Germany and the Netherlands. This 
year, as a result of the present war, the importation will be 
greatly reduced and an exportation demanded. With this 
condition presented, the price of rice has responded, and is 
now quoted at a higher figure than it has been in several 
years. 


Cattle Raising In the South. 
BY ROY O. C. VANCE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


The subject that has been assigned to me is ‘‘Cattle 
Raising in the South.’”’ I take it that the Program Committee 
will expect the remarks I am to make to apply more particu- 
larly to cattle raising in Texas, or, to judge the wording, 
Cattle Raising in the Southwest. 

I understand since the tariff law has gone into effect 
cattle raising is being taken up by sugar planters in Louisiana; 
or, judging from the inquiries we have received from that sec- 
tion, the movement is general. With reference to the com- 
parison of the scarcity of cattle at present to the supply of 
the past, the high prices at this time, make this subject one 
of gravest importance, and deserving the attention of every 
one in America. It is remarkable to note that the price of 
cattle on the hoof in the past five or six years has just 
about doubled, and it is therefore inevitable that the prices 
will go higher. Occasionally the powers that be in Wash- 
ington gather and fret and fume and investigate and have a 
war of words about the high price of meat, and who is 
responsible, but to the people who really understand the 
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situation, that action is absurd. I venture to say that if 
all the energy that has been turned loose in Washington by 
our friends there on investigations of this subject had been 
expended in honest, sincere, sensible effort to increase the 
production and educate the people toward the production of 
cattle, beef cattle, and other meats, we would be able to 
sit down and enjoy. a porterhouse steak without stopping 
between mouthfuls to count the cost. 


The Tariff having been removed has had no appreciable 
effect on the situation, although at first there was some 
effort to depress the markets of the country. \ 


As to the cost of producing cattle, I will start by saying 
a high grade cow now costs from sixty to sixty-five dollars 
for breeding purposes. Some of you may be surprised to 
hear that. This cow at the cost of additional feeding and 
grazing, will produce a high grade calf, which at six months 
_of age is worth twenty-five or thirty dollars; if this animal 
is held until it is a long yearling, a yearling steer, the price 
increases to about thirty or thirty-five dollars, and the in- 
creased cost is about five dollars per head. If this animal 
is held until it is a three-year-old, and that is what is used 
for feeding in this country, by the use of the long feeding 
method, which takes about eight months’ time, a three-year- 
old steer, which weighs a thousand pounds, and will cost 
sixty-five to seventy dollars on the present market, if fed 
out cight months on cotton seed and cake, he‘ will gain 
about three hundred or three hundred and fifty pounds, and 
bring about a hundred and five dollars. These prices may 
seem high to some of you people, but I am speaking only 
of high-grade cattle, and, bringing to your mind the cost 
and price that we get for these animals, because of their 
scarcity. Taking this same steer, and through the short- 
feeding method, which consists of feeding this three-year-old 
steer for ninety days or four months on cotton seed meal 
and hulls, with a little corn meal, this steer, which weighed 
a thousand pounds, will gain three or four hundred pounds 
in weight and bring from one hundred to one hundred and 
five dollars on the present market, giving you a gross profit 
of thirty-five or forty dollars. The returns en these two 
systems of feeding are just about the same, considering the 
price paid and so forth. The foregoing remarks are meant 
to apply particularly to cattle feeding on a large scale, where 
the operators own large herds and feed large herds. 

I want to say something about the responsibility of the 
farmer, and the importance of the farmer in the increase 
of beef production. We should train our educational sources 
on the farmer. He should be made to understand the im- 
portance of realizing a few head of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
above his own requirements. That seems the only way in 


which to increase the beef supply, since the big ranges have 


disappeared. And I believe that it is the consensus of 
opinion that we must look tothe farmer from the man 
who has only twenty-five acres of ground on up, and educate 
him to raise a few head of high-grade cattle for market, 
and thereby aid to replenish the supply. 

Now, with reference to the financial end, which comes 
nearer home to me: I hold no brief on cattle paper. I don’t 
think it needs any excuse or recommendation. The majority 
of banks in America are purchasing more and more of this 
paper and as a short time investment it is a classic in the 
financial world; the Federal Reserve Act making a special 
provision that allows cattle paper of six months’ maturity 
to be discounted. This provision was not in the oriignal 
draft, but was added as an afterthought, which, to my mind, 
evidences its importance. 

In making cattle loans, we make it a rule to have our 
live stock loans inspected by a cattle expert. He sees to it 
that the man’s fences are in good order, that he has an 
adequate water supply, and has some equity to sustain him 
in case of loss where our margin was not sufficient. We 
take a mortgage, with the proper description, of animals, 
brands and the location of brands, and the location of the 
cattle, which mortgage is placed on record in the county 
in which the cattle are located, and where the owner resides 
in a different county the mortgage is also recorded there in 
the county of his residence. 

With the inspectors of the Cattle Raisers’ Association at 
all the central markets of the United States, it is practically 
impossible for any cattle to be disposed cf where we have a 
mortgage on them without our betng immediately notified by 
telegraph. Every day from some of the Northern markets 
we are advised that certain shippers whose brands these 
inspectors hold—on cattle upon which we have a mortgage— 
are shipping so many cars to such and such a commission 
house, which gives us immediate knowledge and the ability 
to secure protection in the event there is any intention of 
fraud. Considering the size and number of loans made and 
the volume of the live stock loan business, there is less 
fraud in it than any business in the world. I believe that 
live stock is the best security in America, and it is the most 
liquid. 

At this particular time, when there is a great outcry 
over the cotton situation—and we have just passed through 
a similar situation about wheat—the cattle market has been 
going along steadily, there has been no particular decline in 
cattle shipments, shippers are being paid promptly in coin 
of the realm, and it occurs to me that there can be no com- 
parison insofar as liauid security is concerned, and one that 
can be converted readily, between cattle, wheat and cotton. 
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{n conclusion I would like to say to you who iive in 
other sections, and particularly those of you who live in 
sections where cattle raising is possible, either on a larye or 
a small scale, I want to impress upon you the importance 
and the necessity of your going back home thinkin over 
this question and endeavoring to get thuse over who: you 
may have influence in the interior towns, if you live in 
interior towns, to aid you in having the farmers raise live 
stock and giving a regular place in their farming catalog to 
live stock, and make it as important as corn, cotton or oats 
Gentlemen, 1 thank you. . 


Industrial and Commercial Progress in the South, 
BY M. M. BELLAH, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The last three decades have marked an awakening along 
lines of commercial and industrial development in the South 
that no other section of the country can equal in an equal 
period of time. Since the earliest settlement, the southern 
section of this country has been essentially agricultural, 
This was primarily due to two causes: the fertility of the 
soil, with the: long and favorable growing season; and the 
fact that unskilled negro labor, both slave and free, could 
better be utilized in farm labor than in any other form of 
productive labor. 


But over a quarter of a century ago, the South began 
to realize that she had other valuable resources than these 
that she has so long been utilizing. Extensive and rich de- 
posits of coal and iron awaited the miner. Rich forests of the 
best timber were ready for the lumberman. Many minor 
sources of wealth had long been unnoticed and unexploited. 
It was realized, too, that even the agricultural interests of 
the South were capable of expansion and improvement in 
many ways, by the diversification of crops, by proper fertiliza- 
tion, and by an increase in the amount of stock raised. 


It is impossible in an article of the length of this to give 
anything like full particulars of the growth of this part of 
our country along the lines of industry and commerce and of 
necessity what I say must be of a somewhat general nature, 
touching more particularly those phases of development in my 
= immediate section of the South, Alabama and Birming- 

am. 

The mineral wealth of the South is of a magnitude that 
can hardly be realized. Take Alabama’s coal deposits as an 
example. It is conservatively estimated that at the present 
rate of mining and with present methods, the coal supply 
in Alabama will last from four hundred to six hundred years. - 
As mining methods improve, allowing less of waste and the 
mining of thinner seams, it is safe to raise the above to a 
thousand years. From present available figures on her iron 
deposits, it is safe to predict a similar available amount of 
commercial ore. 

But it is with what has already been done that we are 
concerned. In 1870 the coal output of the Southern States 
was 3,422,485 tons (including Missouri); while in 1900 it was 
50,485,722 tons. In 1910 it had reached the figure of 11,008,556 
tons. In 1900 the production of crude petroleum in seven 
Southern States was 17,176,761 barrels. Eight years later it 
was 75,908,329 barrels. In 1880 the Southern States produced 
but six per cent. of the output of iron in this country, but 
in sixteen years this proportion was more than trebled— 
nineteen per cent.—while the actual output was raised many 
hundred per cent. 

The steel industry, while of comparatively recent growth, 
has been even more marvellous, and in 1912 the South pro- 
duced 1,709,632 tons of steel, in manifold forms, notably steel 
rails. A little over two years ago the Birmingham Ad Club 
came to Dallas to the Annual Convention of the Associated 
Ad Clubs and they heralded to all the thousands of delegates 
present the fact that ‘‘The rails you came over to Dallas 
were made in Birmingham,”’ and this is true to-day. Ala- 
bama-made steel not only has been woven into a net of rails 
over this country from ocean to ocean, but are to-day being 
nailed to the ties in practically every part of the world where 
railroads are being built. 

The quarter of a century just past has seen billions of 
feet of Southern timber converted into lumber and various 
products. This resource of the South is fast nearing ex- 
haustion. The valleys and the mountains, from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande, have been stripped of this wealth. But 
with more careful lumbering and the introduction of other 
building materials, the lives of our forests will be appreciably 
extended. 

In other building materials, the South is particularly 
rich. Her clays are especially well suited for the making of 
building and fire brick, of terra cotta and building tile. Port- 
land cement is manufactured in constantly increasing quan- 
tities from the immense deposits of suitable stone. One firm 
in this line reports a growth in its business of seven hundred 
per cent. in seven years, and it was a big business seven 
years ago, too. Limestone for building purposes, as fine 
marble as exists and the best of building and monumental 
granite exists over the entire South and are being quarried 
in immense quantities. 

Another important industry of the South is the produc- 
tion of fertilizers, including phosphate rock and burned and 
pulverized limestone. The entire phosphate industry of the 
United States is centered in the States of South Carolina, 
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Florida and Tennessee, although North Carolina and Alabama 
have also contributed to the total production. The production 
of lime for fertilizing purposes, either in hydrated or pulver- 
ized form, is comparatively a new industry and as yet a 
small one, but the immense deposits of high-grade limestone 
assure the growth of the industry, as the demand already 
exists. 

In this connection, it might be well to state that experts 
agree that in the present shortage of German potash in the 
market, the farmer can supply the loss by applying lime to his 
land in order to liberate the potash already in the soil, but 
at present in an insoluble state. 


Just a word as to the agricultural development, which 
may as well be given with this paper. For the past ten 
years or more the Southern farmer, often encouraged by 
Northern men who have settled here, have been diversifying 
crops, raising more horses, mules, cattle and sheep, fertilizing 
more and with better judgment, learned how to take advantage 
of the opportunities that were given him. The result is that 
to-day he is in better shape financially than ever before, and 
even in the face of a rapidly falling and disorganized cotton 
market, he is confident of the outcome, for he knows he is 
in a position to stand for his rights and with the help of his 
banker to sell his cotton only when the market will justify 
him in doing so. 

Industrial conditions are sound in the South to-day, more 
so than ever before. We are in better position, geographically 
and financially, to handle the business of our own country 
and to go out after that which awaits us in foreign countries. 
Transportation facilities are improving, labor conditions are 
good, finances are sound and we are confident of the future. 


The Good Roads Movement in the South. 
BY W. F. VOORHEIS, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


I asked a junior clerk of our institution to make a 

suggestion that I might incorporate in my ten-minute talk 
on the ‘‘Good Roads Movement in the South,’’ and he said, 
“Good roads are mighty nice for JOY RIDING.” 
Now, while this fact might be irrefutable, I believe 
roads contribute a higher good than mere pleasure. 
In order that the ponderous monoliths employed in the 
building of the great Egyptian Pyramids be conveyed from 
the quarries, it became necessary for the ruler to call upon 
the Royal Architect to contrive and devise ways to carry 
those mammoth stones. This was the first instance recorded 
in history where good roads figured as an important factor. 
In order that the puissant and powerful Xerxes might mobilize 
and move his vast armies expeditiously, it was incumbent 
upon the king’s engineers to construct suitable highways; 
and, again, in order that imperial Rome be able to develop 
her aggressive policy of expansion by conquering and plunder- 
ing nations to the North, South, East and West, it became 
imperative that permanent good roads be built to facilitate 
the quick movement of her victorious legions on their expe- 
ditions, as well as to facilitate the transportation of the 
plunder, grain and other goods confiscated from the unhappy 
countries under the yoke and sway of the Roman Eagle. 

In our own hemispheres we recall the magnificent and 
splendid highways constructed by the Incas thousands of 
years ago, vestiges of which are still to be seen. 


I have referred to ancient times when war seemed man’s 
chief occupation; and while war in all of its ghastliness and 
its years of preparation are still problems to be contended 
with, yet we see a dim light in the East and hope that the 
present titantic struggle which is shaking Europe to its very 
foundations will be the last great conflict of men, and will 
be remembered in the future only as a warning to obstreper- 
ous and war-like nations. Let us hope that Commerce, in 
serving and feeding and clothing the peoples of the world, 
will supercede CRUEL WAR! 


The principal factor of commerce is transportation. We 
might consider transportation from two standpoints—external 
and internal. The former comprises international movements, 
the latter includes movements local in their nature. It is this 
local transportation condition which necessitates a system of 
suitable highways of durable construction, for it deals with 
the hauling of the farmer’s products to the city markets, and 
at the same time stimulates rural social life by increasing 
the remuneration received by the farmer on account of his 
being able to dispose of his surplus production at acceptable 
prices and permits him to acquire an automobile for his 
business, as well as his family pleasure. Good roads permit 
people with city occupations to reside in the country, thereby 
assisting and promoting a stability of value for farm property. 

The various benefits of good roads may be grouped under 
two main subdivisions, dealing, respectively, with economic 
benefits and social benefits. There is at present no unique 
or final measure of either the economic or the social benefits 
accruing to a community by the establishment of good public 
roads. So intimately are the public highways connected with 
every aspect of community life that almost any method de- 
vised to measure the benefits of good roads is incomplete. 

It is apparent, however, to any one who has studied 
road matters for a period of years, that the advantages of 
improved public roads have been repeatedly proved beyond 
all argument. 

Therefore, it becomes an absolute necessity for the farmer 


good 
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and the city dweller to have highways that will insure 
steady locomotion, that will shorten the time consumed in 
traveling over them, and that will lessen the wear and tear 
on the vehicles, as well as give pleasure to all concerned. 

It has been proven that on a muddy earth road the 
amount that can be hauled varies from nothing to a maximum 
of 800 pounds; on a smooth, dry earth road, from 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds; on a gravel road in bad condition, from 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds; on a gravel road in good condition, about 
3,300 pounds; on a macadam road, from 5,000 to 8,000 pounds. 
These figures show that if the speed of travel is the same 
on all these road surfaces, a horse will haul on a good 
macadam road from three to five times as many tons per 
mile in a day, as upon a moderately muddy earth road. 

It is with mingled pride and pleasure that I report we 
are constructing and developing a splendid system of per- 
manent roads in the northwestern portion of the State of 
Louisiana, around Shreveport. 

In the past three years we have built over eighty-eight 
miles of these roads which we surface with asphaltum oil, 
giving the roads the appearance of asphaltum pavement, and 
lasting from three to four years under the roughest usage. 
The oil used in surfacing the roads besides being quite in- 
expensive, prevents the formation of dust, and makes them 
as near ideal as possible. 


Our people have voted a five-mill tax, which is sufficient 
to build and maintain twenty-five miles of permanent roads 
every year, and at that rate, it will only be a short while 
when every road in Caddo Parish will be of the same con- 
struction. What I have just stated about Caddo Parish is 
also true of many other parishes in our great State and 
counties throughout the South. 


According to statistics prepared by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, there has been an increase of 
over 250 per cent. in the expenditures for the construction 
and maintenance of good roads in the United States in the 
past ten years. 


In 1904, the total expenditure was only $79,000,000, whereas 
the total for the year 1913 was approximately $206,000,000, and 
I have been reliably informed that the greater proportion of 
this money is being expended in the South and Southwest. 

When good roads became an acknowledged necessity 
there was a general awakening throughout this broad land 
of ours. At first, each political subdivision built its roads 
as it chose and when it chose, so the services of trained 
engineers were usually out of the ugestion. There was, there- 
fore, little opportunity to test innovations, little advance in 
the science of road building, and there was also difficulty in 
arousing these political subdivisions to the necessity of doing 
their best to improve conditions within their own limits. 
In other words, there was no extensve co-operation. 


But eventually, owing to the benefits derived from the 
excellent roads of the larger subdivisions, there was a great 
deal of interest displayed by the several adjoining units, and 
it was only a question of time when co-operative road build- 
ing became a fact. The first step accomplished, whole States 
became interested and the success, in a great measure, was 
due to State aid to counties and other local communities. 

The State aid movement was begun as early as 1801. 
For the most part, however, the States were slow to move. 
In 1904 only fifteen States had highway departments, while 
to-day there are only six that have not. 


In 1913 the individual States appropriated a total of 
$38,755,088, to supplement local expenditure. This expenditure 
on the part of the States is important chiefly on account of 
the fact that a considerable portion of the money expended 
by them was for expert supervision. The money thus con- 
tributed by the States does not only build more roads, but 
it makes better those that other money builds. 

We approximate that at present there are in the United 
States 20,741 miles of roads improved wholly or in part by 
State aid. This is nearly the mileage of the National high- 
wear of France, which are the envy of every civilized 
nation. 


A particularly thorough record has been kept in one of 
the counties of Virginia, and the farmers found that with 
a market always and easily accessible, due to good roads, it 
paid them to work the land to its maximum production. 
Instances can be cited that by actual test, the cost of haul- 
ing has been reduced from $1.56 per ton mile to 26 cents or 
510 per cent. Sullivan County, Tennessee, is the locality in 
question. Similar results have been obtained at Crosby, 
Texas, in Lee County, Virginia, in Jefferson County, Ten- 
nessee, and in fact, throughout the many places in the 
South where good roads have been constructed. 

This explains the remarkable rise in farm land values 
which nearly always accompanies road improvement. The 
land is more valuable because it can be made to produce 
more. In other words, the money that goes into the road 
comes back with interest (a word we bankers love) from the 
land. 


What I have said about the good roads movement prevails 
generally throughout the South. One or more special days 
are being set aside by governors of nearly all the Southern 
States, requesting that all able-bodied men volunteer their 
services for road building, and on that account the South 
is literally being pulled out of the mud by these big road 
armies headed by their governors. This is indicative of the 
awakening that is actually taking place in our Sunny Land. 
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Southern Ports and the Panama Canal. 
BY C. MARTIN, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


The opinion prevails that the Panama Canal will be 
an immense benefit to the harbors and on the navigable 
rivers running into the gulf. At present the lines of traffic 
in this country run largely east and west, but the Panama 
Canal will no doubt change this quite and extent as the 
large quantity of products of the country south of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers, and all those tributary to the 
Mississippi and its system of rivers, together with the 
products of Texas and the States bordering it on the north, 
will find an outlet through the Panama Canal, at least to 
the extent that such products are demanded by the western 
part of South, Central and North American and the far- 
eastern countries. The most of these products would go 
out through the gulf ports—some, of course, through the 
South Atlantic. 

The great economic value of the Canal to our trading, 
both foreign and east-west-coast domestic, can best be under- 
stood by comparing the distances between ports via Canal 
and with these via present routes. We find upon investiga- 
tion that the saving in mileage via the Canal route from 
the various Southern ports is from 1,500 to 10,000 miles 
according to destination, which means a saving in time of 
from 6 to s0 days. When it is remembered that the canal 
will open a short water route between this country and 
some 700,000,000 people to the south of us and the far east, 
its worth to us in trading is apparent. Experts have figured 
that if just such foreign-American trade as can be handled 
quickest and cheapest via the Canal were so handled, the 
saving on freights alone would pay the entire cost of the 
Canal in about two years. 

Did the men who planned the completion of the Canal 
on January ist, 1915, and who made it ready for business 
five months in advance of that time have a prophetic vision 
of the present great European war? If they did not no 
more opportune time could have been chosen for the aus- 
picious event. There has never been a time in the history 
of this country when a shortening of trade routes was more 
necessary. The European war has caused an upheaval of 
the world’s business, a complete change in the currents of 
trade, and affords to-day unthought-of opportunities for 


manufacturing and foreign trade expansion, and the Panama 
Canal is to be the main factor in accomplishing for this 
country a vast increase in its export and import business. 
Apparently the country was settling down to a state of self- 


It was rapidly changing from a great 
exporting country to an importing one, Balance of trade 
was beginning to pile up against it. The European war 
and the opening of the Panama Canal seem to have had 
the effect of an awakening. The people are giving more 
thought to utilization of latent resources, manufacturing 
possibilities, and increase of exports to foreign countries. 

While the benefits of the Canal will be felt by every 
part of the United States, there is no section of the 
country which will derive more good from it than the 
South. Her wonderful and varied industries, to say nothing 
of her vast storehouse of latent and idle resources yet un- 
touched, will soon feel the effect of the new water-way 
opening to it the great foreign trade opportunities with the 
republics on the west coast of South America, our own 
Pacific Coast States, the islands of Oceania and the immense 
markets of China and Japan. The fact that the Canal puts 
us 15 days nearer steaming to Chile and Peru will, no doubt, 
induce new and increased business with the Central Amer- 
ican States as it would pay steamship lines to make these 
countries ports of call en route through the Canal to Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Chile and Peru. 

Last year the value of the commerce of the Southern 
ports was over nine hundred and fifty million dollars and the 
tonnage entered and cleared was over twenty-two million 
tons. The Canal is bound to rapidly increase these figures, 
even without the artificial acceleration of new business due 
to the war because of the shortening of sailing distances. 
The war, however, is going to be a factor in hastening this 
new business for the South, her ports and interior cities. 
The source from which the South American republics and 
the Asiastic trade has been supplied is now shut off, and 
these countries are already knocking at the door and asking 
for their needs to be filled. The Latin-American countries 
in 1912 imported goods to the value of one billion and a 
quarter dollars. Of this the United States supplied a little 
over 24 per cent. Practically every nation except the United 
States with whom South America has traded is now en- 
gaged in the biggest war in the world’s history, a conflict 
which bids fair to be of long duration and most disastrous 
to all of their industries and commerce. It is natural these 
sister republics should now turn to the United States for 
their supplies. The South can get its share of the three 
quarters of a billion dollars’ worth of this new business 
goods which they must have, especially as the ports of 
the South are nearest to the new markets. 

The balance of trade with China and Japan is getting 
the United States. The South with the aid of the Panama 
Canal has its opportunity of reversing these figures. A 
large portion of this particular trade is made up of cotton 
goods, made in Europe, out of the South’s cotton. The 
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cotton goods manufacturing industries of the old world are 
now paralyzed by war. This should mean a large increase 
in the number of Southern cotton mills and, as a nat iral 
result, increase in its foreign trade. It also means inore 
finishing, bleaching and dyeing plants which should be e: tab- 
lished with the new mills in the section where the staples 
are raised. 


These facts certainly seem to demonstrate that the con- 
struction ard completion of the Panama Canal was “worth 
— grasps opportunity it will be a 

actor in making e Canal pay divi 
amount invested in its cost. 

Owing to the wonderful natural advantages and the 
geographical position of Baltimore it expects to derive from 
the Panama Canal a large proportion of all commodities 
shipped from the west coast of South America and Central 
America to the cities of the middle west and of the Great 
Lake District, and so does it expect an equal share of 
these commodities shipped from the middle west and Lake 
Cities to Central and South America. 


Baltimore is closer to the ports of South America th 
is New York, Boston or Philadelphia and the water rain 
are cheaper in proportion to the distance. The city of 
Baltimore has spent’ $8,000,000 in tne last ten years to pro- 
vide adequate terminals to handle the increased commerce 
of the port, and the three trunk lines entering this city 
have spent vast sums of money to properly equip their rail- 
road terminals for the purpose of interchanging freight. 

Baltimore can accommodate vessels of 35 feet draught at 
any time or season of the year, as it is neither bothered 

orfolk, a., because of its being the export poin 
for the highest grade soft coals produced in Satins. an 
ship increasing quantities to the west coast of North Amer- 
ica by the Canal and increase present business there. They 
will also ship large quantities to the west coast of South 
America and displace the coal now supplied to Peru and 
Chile by Australia. Nitrate and other minerals used in 
fertilizer production will be brought to Norfolk from the 
west coast and lessen the cost of such material made there. 
In 1913 twelve millions of tons of coal were dumped over 
the tidewater coal pier on Hampton Roads. 

This port is approximately only 27 miles from the open 
sea, the channel being 35 feet deep. One and a quarter 
million dollars will be spent by the Government in the near 
future for its improvement and widening. 

Wilmington, N. C., with a population of 32,000, sit- 
uated at the head of the Cape Fear Ocean gateway, with 
four hundred miles of inland navigation and six railroads 
extending in all directions, is the only deep-water sea port 
on the North Carolina coast. 


This port is admirably situated to derive benefits from 
the opening of the Canal, being the nearest port in the 
South Atlantic Coast to the Ohio gateways. Wilmington is the 
largest cotton exporting port in America and her trade with 
the west coast of South America is rapidly increasing. The 
import of fertilizer material alone amounted to nearly four 
million dollars in 1913, and this comes principally from the 
west coast of Chile. Wilmington is also the largest distrib- 
uting point south of Baltimore for the products of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

With exports of cotton, lumber, pig iron, etc., to eight 
foreign countries and imports from ten countries, the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will mark the beginning of a new 
era for Wilmington. 


Charleston, S. C., is situated midway between Norfolk 
and Key West, thus making her the most available port for 
the commerce of the Southeastern States. It is seven and 
one-half miles from the open’sea and her harbor is one of 
the easiest entered of any in the South, having a depth of 
30 feet on the Cooper River at mean low water. 

_ With the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern and Seaboard 
railway systems and their various branches and connections, 
Charleston offers excellent transportation facilities. 

The C. C. & O. Ry. is at present constructing coal 
terminals at a cost of two million dollars, while the South- 
ern Railway has let the contract for coal terminals to cost 
approximately one million dollars. In addition to the coal 
that will be handled through this port, a large amount of 
cotton, phosphate and rock and other commodities will be 
exported from this port. 

In addition to offering this traffic to steamship lines, 
Charleston is now in a position to offer pig iron and steel 
from the Birmingham district at the same rates as to the 
gulf ports. _ Add to this cargo cotton piece goods and certain 
raw materials, the opening of the Panama Canal gives 
Charleston a commanding position. 

Savannah, Ga., expects great benefits from the opening 
of the Panama Canal, ag they are extending and improving 
their port facilities and striving to secure greater water 
depth. The Ocean Steamship Company and the Central of 
Georgia Railway Company, operating jointly, are at present 
rebuilding water terminals at a cost of about one million 
dollars. Part of these terminals are to be devoted to export 
business. 

The opening of the canal will open up traffic direct 
with the west coast of Central and South America, thus 
insuring cargo in both directions. Bananas, fertilizer ma- 
terial, hard-woods, tropical fruits, etc., will be imported, 
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while cotton, phosphate rock, naval stores and various manu- 
factured articles will be exported. 


Jacksonville is nearer the Atlantic entrance of the 
Panama Canal than any other port on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States. 


Jacksonville is further west than any Atlantic coast 
city; therefore, is nearer to the coal and iron mines of 
Alabama, as well as to the cotton fields, than any other 
Atlantic city. 

Jacksonville is now constructing municipal docks and 
terminals, at a cost of $1,500,000, which will enable the as- 
sembling and loading of merchandise of all kinds for export 
to the countries of central and South America, the Philli- 
pines, China and Japan, and the proper handling of raw 
materials and supplies from those countries for distribution 
throughout the United States by rail. These docks and 
terminals will be open to all vessels on equal terms. 


Jacksonville already has seven and one-quarter miles of 
water front lined with piers, terminals and warehouses, 
among which is the Clyde line terminals recently completed 
at a cost of more than $1,000,000. 


Jacksonville will have thirty-foot channel, at mean low 
water from the city to the sea, early in the year 1915. The 
work is now nearly completed. At present the channel is 
283 feet in depth. 


Jacksonville has five railroads reaching to all parts of 
the country and coastwise steamship lines to the principle 
ports. This gives us a low freight rate and is one of the 
chief advantages of making this port a distributing point for 
products from the southern and far-eastern countries as 
well as a shipping point for supplies to those ports. 


Key West has a population of some 25,000 people, a 
majority of which are engaged in the manufacture of high- 
grade cigars. By reason of geographical location it is 200 
miles nearer the eastern end of the canal than any other 
southern port and its nearness to the canal will facilitate 
the handling of traffic to and from the ports on the west 
coast of central and South America, The islands of the 
Pacific and the Orient. 


Lying at the entrance from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico, Key West has naturally been a port of 
call even since it was first settled by the whites. With 
its excellent transportation facilities, both by railroad and 
by water, it will readily be seen that the port of Key West 
helds a most important position in the commercial world. 


“Tampa, Fla., is the nearest and most available port 
in the . aited States to the Panama Canal.’’ These are the 
words of Congress of 1906, when they granted certain con- 
cessions in regard to the great Isthmian Exposition held in 
Tampa in February, 1908. 


While other places were telling of the worth of the 
Panama Canal to their various communities Tampa was 
building five and a half miles of deep sea dockage to take 
care of the increased business which the opening of the 
canal will bring to this port. 

With the opening of the canal, phosphate, of which 
8,000 tons were exported in 1913, can be delivered in Japan 
and China for approximately two dollars per ton less than 
at present. This will give a great impetus to the phosphate 
trade of Florida and within fifty miles of Tampa there is 
enough phosphate to supply the world for ages. 

Nearly 11,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber was exported 
in 1913. 

Tampa as a port will probably be benefited more by the 
opening of the canal than any other port of the nation, 
and in every line of business there will be a large increase 
in trade. 

Pensacola, Florida, is known as the deep water city of 
the Gulf. Because of its natural deep water harbor, which 
allows vessels of the deepest draft to enter its port with 
perfect safety and without towage. 

Pensacola is blessed with a land locked harbor of suffi- 
cient depth and breadth of water to accommodate the world’s 
fleet, being near the coal and iron fields of Alabama, and at 
the door of the great cotton raising centers of the South, 
Pensacola is unquestionably destined to derive great benefits 
from the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Pensacola is one of the largest yellow pine lumber and 
naval stores exporting ports in the world and one of the 
principle cotton exports of this country; its facilities for 
handling import and export freight are unsurpassed on the 
gulf coast. 

Mobile, Alabama, being located at the mouth of two 
of the largest river systems in the United States, on which 
are located the enormous coal fields, the city is destined 
with the opening of the Panama Canal to become one of 
the largest coaling ports in the world. Within the next 
twelve months, the government will complete the Warrior 
River locks, which will permit the barging of this coal to 
Mobile where it can be delivered aboard ship. No doubt the 
canal will create a greater demand for coal from this port 
as ships passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific will have 
to replenish their supply. 

Then, again, the opening of the canal will put Mobile 
in touch with the west coast of South America, opening up 
vast trade possibilities heretofore unknown, also opening up 
an import trade in Chilean ore, which, together with Ala- 
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bama ore and fluxing pateria), will put Mobile in pggition 
to be the center of a eat ipon industry. 

Also opening up t with the west coast of §euth 
America will make possjple the opening of large jophing 
houses and being at the or of the cotton producing’ gec- 
tion will mean considergile increase over the amojjnt of 
cotton formerly exported ro gh this port. 


In his report of by water in the Ynited 
States, Hon. Herbert Knox’ Smith, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions of the United States Department of Commere} and 
Labor, says: ‘Two ports, one of them New Orleang, are 
noteworthy for their high degree of public ownership, effi- 
ciency and equipment. At New Orleans, the active water 
front is admirably equipped and controlled by a state hoard, 
most of the wharves and sheds are open to general traffic, 
and a general board operates ten miles of public belt’ rajl- 
road giving co-ordination between the waterway, local in- 
dustries and trunk line railways. The water terminal gitua- 


New Orleans, the secon 


tion of these two cities ig 4 far the best in the country."’ 


ert of the country, is about 
a hundred miles from the Gulf of Mexice and extendy for 
nearly fifteen miles along the Mississippi River. The §gtate 
of Louisiana owns practically aj] of the water front of the 
city, including six miles of steel sheds. In addition the 
municipality has constructed a public belt railway system 
which enables any factory or warehouse in the city and any 
railroad entering the city to reach any wharf, boat landing 
or warehouse on the river front. This has reduced the cost 
of belting cars from say twelve dollars to two dollars. 


The port now proposes to erect a river front cotton 
warehouse and handling plant. This plant will cost $3,000,- 
000 and will consist of multiple story, concrete, fire proof, 
units. Cotton will be so handled by machinery that it will 
cost no more to move the bales from boats, barges and 
railroad cars into storage and out of storage to ships hold 
than to move them from the common carrier through the 
handling plant direct into ships-hold. 


Thus equipped New Orleang will appeal to the owner of 
cotton as a market of deposit, and in this way the present 
day practice of shipping the bulk of Europe’s supply of 
American cotton out of the country as fast as picked and 
baled will be replaced by a more profitable and economical 
system of concentrating cotton at New Orleans, sorting it 
inexpensively at shipside, and selling it to European and 
American mills as the need arises. 


New Orleans is the importing and exporting point of 
least resistance for the Mississippi valley which contains an 
additional cultivable area in excess of fifty million acres of 
highly fertile land, easily susceptible of drainage and de- 
velopment. Nearly ten million acres of alluvial lands in the 
immediate vicinity of New Orleans are susceptible of drain- 
age and development, and the 6,000 miles of navigable 
streams in Louisiana, all of them connected with the har- 
bor of New Orleans are destined to play an increasingly 
important role in the development of the port’s commerce. 


Close juxtaposition to the east coast of Mexico, Central 
America, Cuba and the West Indies, while the great com- 
parative and relative reduction in distance by reason of the 
Panama Canal from New Orleans to the ports of greater 
promise in the Pacific, gives New Orleans a material advan- 
tage over either New York or Liverpool. 


It naturally follows that with the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal a reality, the products of the vast and fertile 
Mississippi and its tributaries will seek an outlet through a 
guif port and with its ease of transportation both by rail- 
road and water, its ideal location, its unexcelled facilities. 
New Orleans should in the not distant future attain that 
position in the world of commerce which was foreseen by 
its founders centuries ago. 


Galveston, by reason of location, rail and water facili- 
ties, etc., is the natural shipping point of cotton grown in 
the states of Texas, Oklahoma and western Louisiana. Ja- 
pan, China and the Philippines are using more and more 
cotton each year, practically a]l of which has been going via 
rail to Pacific seaboard, thence by steamer to the far East. 
The opening of the Panama Canal will permit ships to load 
with cotton at Galveston and proceed direct to destination, 
avoiding as at present, the long tedious voyage via Suez 
Canal, with a saving of from five to thirty days’ time de- 
pending upon the destination. In addition to the time saved, 
additional saving is made in coal, the average consumption 
of cotton carrying ships being 35 tons of coal per day. 

By reason of shorter and more direct route, Japanese 
and Chinese spinners can successfully compete with Euro- 
pean spinners in the production of cotton goods, thereby 
inducing more extensive market for cotton, and with greater 
market, Galveston will be called upon to handle greater 
quantities. 

Direct benefit of the canal move toward which is al- 
ready announced is the making of Galveston receiving and 
distributing point for South and@ middle west of California, 
fresh and dried fruits, wines, ete. Two lines of steamships 
are now announced with direct California—Galveston sail- 
ings, Galveston jobbers will be bore to successfully compete 
with jobbers of Atlantic coast cities in California products. 
During the past year, Galvestan has handled more than 
four million bales of cotton, of which 95 per cent. was for 
export. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND THE PUBLIC. 


How the Institute May Extend Its Influence in Public 
Affairs—Value of Such Work to the Institute, to 
the Public and to the Men Trained for It. 


of the Convention was the discussion of the 

work of the Committee on Public Affairs at 

the session Thursday morning. E. G. Mc- 
William of New York Chapter, chairman of the 
committee, presided. In opening the discussion Mr. 
McWilliam stated that owing to the late hour he 
would not read a report but requested that the dele- 
gates read the printed copies of the report of this 
Committee, as it contained all suggestions the com- 
mittee cared to make at this time and answered all 
inquiries which have thus far been made. The Com- 
mittee’s report appears in the proceedings of the first 
session of the Convention. 


Value of Public Work to the Institute. 


The Chairman introduced Frank C. Mortimer, 
Cashier First National Bank of Berkeley, California, 
who discussed “The Value of the Work of this Com- 
mittee to the Institute.’ Mr. Mortimer spoke as 
follows: 


O NE of the most valuable and interesting features 


In discussing the value of the work of the Committee 
on Public Affairs to the Institute, we are impressed, first 
of all, with the fact that new responsibilities have come to 
the organization. 

We realize that the Institute now has a two-fold pur- 
pose—the education of the bank man in his chosen profes- 
sion, and the enlightenment of the public upon banking 
conditions. 

‘his new work, as suggested in the appointment of the 
Committee and as outlined by the President of the Institute 
and the Chairman of this Committee, means that the 
Institute is destined to perform a mighty part in preserv- 
ing the standards of the banking business. 

It means that the Institute is no longer limited to its 
own field. Its aims and objects seem to be more definite and 


it is highly probable that it will be a large factor in the 


life of the nation. The field is unlimited and the work al- 
most inexhaustible. 

The American Institute of Banking is now a big organi- 
zation of ever fifteen thousand active young men. Such an 
organization ought to be fully qualified to perform the task 
of enlightening the public upon matters pertaining to the 
banks and the people. 

There is no secret about the banking business; there 
is nothing to conceal. No doubt the public feels that they 
have a right to know more about that mysterious factor 
in their community known as the bank. As far as it is 
possible to do so, the people should be made better ac- 
quainted with the uses and purposes of banks. 

It is clearly the duty of this organization to bring the 
whole people and the banks into close and cordial coépera- 
tion and I believe it can and will be done. 

How well and how effectively this new duty will be 
performed rests almost wholly with the several Chapters 
and the individual members. Success depends entirely upon 
the amount of time and energy put into this new work. 
The old law of compensation will apply just as truly in this 
work as it applies in other fields of activity. 

There is work to do in establishing school savings 
banks in those places where they are not now in operation. 
In some communities this system is an active part of the 
school curriculum. San Francisco and my own city of 
Berkeley have the plan in active, successful operation. The 
school savings banks are positive factors in the community’s 
welfare. Yet there are many places where school, savings 
banks are unknown. Here is work for the institute to do. 
Through its Committee on Public Affairs, and with the co- 
Speration of the savings bank section of the American 
Bankers Association, effective work can and no doubt will 
be undertaken by Institute men. 

I doubt if you can find, anywhere, more satisfying work 
of a constructive nature than to lend your energies toward 
installing the school savings system in your own community. 
We should get hold of our young people while their minds 
are in plastic state and install into them the precepts of 
thrift and economy. 

Having money of their own, earning interest, they will 
learn through this source the value of capital. They will 
respect it as an institution and thereby become better 
neighbors and better citizens of the nation. Thrifty people 
are happy people and happy people are of more use to 
themselves and their neighbors than are the shiftless citi- 
zens who are struggling with poverty and dissatisfied with 
government. 

I urge you, therefore, to give serious attention to this 
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important matter of forming habits of thrift in the minds 
of the coming generation. 

Then there is the larger work in connection with the 
Thrift Movement. Considerable progress has been made al- 
ready. Returns are coming in to the banks in California 
through the Talks on Thrift which have been so persistently 
published in our newspapers all over the land. It is rea- 
sonable to assume, therefore, that corresponding results are 
being obtained from other sources. 

Probably the most effective work in getting in touch 
with the people has been done by Institute men in New 
York City. Work of the same character should be under- 
taken by every Chapter, under the sanction, and with the 
coéperation of the Committee. Lecture bureaus should be 
established and our Institute men trained to go forth and 
battle for the preservations of our institutions against our 
common adversaries, ignorance and prejudice, 

The value of this work to the Institute is not to be 
measured at this time. It will be of value to it only to 
the extent that the work is forwarded. When effective 
work has been accomplished, the public will recognize in 
the Institute an authoritative body, sincere in its endeavors 
pod aes them with banking conditions as they really 
exist. 

The members of the Institute will realize and value to 
a greater degree their connection with a constructive up- 
building institution. 

The American Bankers Association will find in its young 
offspring an active, useful body of men, who are not afraid 
of responsibility, men who will undertake this new and 
important work with vigor and determination. 

We want this work forwarded so effectively that the 
parent organization will feel more than justified in bringing 
the Institute into being. 

Furthermore, the work will broaden the usefulness of 
the Institute. In doing so it will give the organization 
greater stability; it will add to its prestige and power as a 
useful. constructive body. 

When the public know of the attitude of the Institute, 
the opinion of its speakers will be sought and valued. I 
spoke of the aim of the Institute being made more definite 
by this committee. Surely this will be the result. It is 
well enough to have an educational branch of the American 
Bankers Association, but when that educational work is 
confined to bank men alone, it has a distinctly limited 
scope. When, however, the field of this work is so extended 
as to include the people; when it is proposed to train our 
bank men so that they may enlighten the public, then an 
ultimate purpose has been supplied to activity that might 
before have seemed to some extent limited. 

The Institute has been given something distinctly 
tangible to work toward. The creation of sounder and saner 
public views on public finance—by no means an easy task— 
it may always center upon as its ultimate purpose in view. 

We realize the importance of this work to the Institute. 
Having chosen our course, let us go forward with renewed 
energy and carry out the work as outlined by the Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs in such a manner as to reflect full 
credit upon the Institute. 

We ‘love the Institute; its aims and objects; its work 
and its play. Let each individual member give to it the 
best effort of which he is capable, remembering always that 
the fullest satisfaction in life comes from the realization of 
work well done and good accomplished. 


Value to the Public. 


William A. Nickert of the Eighth National Bank 
of Philadelphia was then introduced and spoke upon 
“The Value of this Work to the Public” as follows: 


A short time ago I came across these two quotations 
in the ‘“‘Fra Magazine’’: ‘‘The object of education is not 
only to produce a man who knows, but one who does.” 
And—‘‘The object of education is that a man may benefit 
himself by serving others.’’ These two statements taken to- 
gether set forth to my mind, the principles upon which 
the work of the Committee on Public Affairs. 

It is no longer necessary to state or insist that the 
American Institute of Banking is an educational organization. 
There was a time when this was not fully accepted, but the 
men comprising the Institute have demonstrated that they 
are banded together for serious educational work. It is 
fitting and logical, therefore, that men trained in the Insti- 
tute should further broaden their knowledge and usefulness 
by sharing the fruits of their training with their fellow- 
men. Mr. George Keese, of Richmond, speaking before the 
Virginia Bankers’ Association, puts it this way: “‘Our edu- 
cation must be twofold; for while we are training the 
future banker, we must bear in mind that he in turn is to 
shoulder the burden of teaching the principles of banking to 
the customers of his community.”’ 

The work of the Committee on Public Affairs gives us 
this opportunity, and it is gratifying to note that many 
chapters have taken up the work. 

The preceding speaker has told you how this movement 
benefits the Institute and I have been asked to dwell for a 
few moments on ‘“‘How it will. benefit the public.”’ 

The benefits arising out of this movement so vitally 
affect all parties concerned, that it is difficult to draw a 
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line of distinction between them, for their interests are so 
closely interwoven. From one point of view, the benefits of 
this work, which will accrue to the public, are of the 
greatest importance, for, if the public be not helped, the 
whole plan must end in failure. For example, take the 
Thritt Campaign, if the message of thrift is not received 
bv the public and put into practice at least to some ex- 
tent, the Institute must confess to failure of the movement. 
The men trained for the work, while they will personally 
benefit in the practice of public speaking, will have their 
message fall upon unresponsive ears and will have their 
labor for their pains and the financial institutions naturally 
will receive no benefit. 

When the Committee on Public Affairs first brought the 
matter to the attention of the Chapters, it said: ‘“‘There is 
no doubt that the prejudice against banks and bankers in 
the minds of the great uneducated class, termed The 
masses,” is due entirely to ignorance. It is to this class 
that our legislatures and yellow journals cater, because ‘it 
represents the great invisible power ‘‘public opinion. Again 
the Committee said, ‘‘There is no doubt that the majority 
of bank runs are due to ignorance.’ If, therefore, the 
Institute may extend its influence to the public, a large 
service will be rendered in minimizing the danger of such 
occurrences and the public and the banks will get closer 
in their relations through a clearer understanding of each 
other.” 

Some time ago, I read with much interest an address 
delivered by James K. Lynch, of the First National Bank 
of San Francisco, before the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, entitled ‘‘Wherein the Banker has Failed.” He called 
attention to the adverse criticism and _ ridicule directed 
against banks in general by the press. He said that bank- 
ers were, to a great extent, responsible for the attitude on 
the part of the public in that they allowed many statements 
to go unchallenged. To overcome this, he said, it was neces- 
sary for bankers to be schooled in the principles on which 
banking is based, as well as the daily routine of the busi- 
ness, and to disseminate correct information to reform pub- 
lic opinion. He expressed the hope that we may see _the 
day when some of the great weeklies or public magazines 
would find it good business to publish a series of articles 
explaining the bankers’ function in the world of commerce 
showing his relations to all parts of the country, explaining 
his work as an accumulator of credit, to be dispersed in a 
thousand producting enterprises, and stating his duties, re- 
sponsibilities and limitations in such a way that the average 
man or woman will have clear ideas on the subject. To put 
it another way, take the banker out of the realm of fable 
and place him in a world of fact. Until this is done, or 
in place of such a movement, what an opportunity is af- 
forded the Institute through its chapters to train men to 
present these subjects personally before the public. 

Nor is it to the masses that we should direct all of 
our attention, for their are many persons who daily come 
into our financial institutions, depositors, many of them 
who fail to appreciate what the bank does for them. To 
them the mechanism of banking is a mystery and they be- 
lieve that banks are capable of performing many wonderful 
feats. For example, there is not a bank teller here to-day 
but what has at some time. or other met with a situation 
where a customer will deposit checks upon various distant 
points and before these checks have left your transit de- 
partment, checks will come in through the clearing house 
exchange or over the tellers desk drawing upon these same 
items. The general impression, if there is any thought 
given to it at all, is that the bank in some mysterious way 
converts checks into cash at once. The analysis of individual 
depositors accounts has in a large measure exerted a val- 
uable educational effect, when the results thereof have been 
brought to the depositors’ attention. 

Another illustration, men in savings banks and trust 
companies particularly, often meet with this situation. A 
widow will come into the bank and wish to have trans- 
ferred to her late husband’s money, or other effects, having 
the erroneous idea that what they had and possessed was 
their common property, she will doubtless be surprised to 
learn that she can only procure her husband’s estate sub- 
ject to the State laws governing such transfers. Numer- 
ous illustrations could be presented to show the lack of 
knowledge upon matters of every day occurrence, well un- 
derstood by ourselves, but strikingly misunderstood by the 
public. So it seems to me a wide field of usefulness is 
opened in this direction, in enlightening our depositors upon 
fundamental banking operations. 

Practical talks before clubs, neighborhood gatherings, 
etc., will“not only set them straight upon many important 
subjects but stimulate a desire to know more. They will 
receive a practical knowledge of every day banking opera- 
tions and will know the difference between a commercial 
bank and a trust company. They will know the purpose of 
a savings bank. They will learn that the public improve- 
ments in our cities and towns, that the great public service 
corporations are largely financed by the peoples’ money de- 
posited in savings banks and funds entrusted to trust com- 
for investment. 

Through thrift campaigns, the public will be taught the 
folly of extravagance and the wisdom of economy. The de- 
sire for saving will be stimulated, showing itself in many 
ways. Savings deposits will increase, individuals will see 
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the wisdom of life and fire insurance. The desire to become 
home owners will show itself in increase in the business 
of building and loan associations, all of which provide for 
tue proverbial rainy day. All of these things make for self- 
restraint, self-reliance and independence. 

Finally, there will come a time, we hope, when the 
public will realize that the interest of the banks are their 
interests and that upon their collective welfare and pros- 
perity depends the welfare of the nation. 


Value to Men Trained. 


The Chairman then introduced William A. Mar- 
cus of the Union Bank and Trust Company, San 
Francisco, who discussed “The Value of this Work to 
the Men Trained for It.” Mr. Marcus said: 


Your Committee on Public Affairs has pointed out the 
advantage accruing to the Institute and the public through 
the training of men to speak on financial topics. To me 
is assigned a brief statement of the-value of such training 
to the men trained. I believe it is here that you will find 
the greatest individual value. And I say this from observa- 
tion. In San Francisco Chapter during the past year, we 
have had a dozen or more Institute men preparing for this 
work; possibly two or three of them had had some previous 
experience, but most of them had never addressed a larger 
gathering than a handful of their intimate friends. With- 
out the mention of names, I may say that we have enrolled 
the vice-president of one of our largest banks, the cashier 
of another, several assistant cashiers, a number of tellers, 
and others who come in touch with the clients of the bank. 
These are men who are well up in banking circles and who 
recognize the value of elocutionary training. 

Under the guidance of ex-Congressman Duncan Mc- 
Kinlay, their voices had so rounded out that they could ad- 
dress several hundred as easily as twenty or thirty people. 

The results of physical training necessary for prepara- 
tion had more than repaid those who undertook the course. 
Every one of them increased his check and neck measure- 
ment, and I know at least one man who is wearing a 
larger shirt and collar. I have not heard that any one of 
them was forced to wear a larger hat, although I hope 
= some day every one will be called upon to fill a larger 
chair. 

The American Institute sankers man who takes up pub- 
lic speaking will certainly find himself a growing citizen ex- 
panding in both body and mind. Deep breathing and the 
cultivation of a resonant voice have their part in building 
up his physique. His study of the best models of eloquence 
will improve his manner of speech, increase his vocabulary, 
broaden his ideas. His class practice under competent direc- 
tion will fit him to address public meetings in a convincing 
manner on topics with which his bank training and institute 
study have made him familiar. 

The American Institute Bankers man who qualifies him- 
self to dispel ignorance and prejudice, who has such a grasp 
of his subject and such a knowledge of human nature that 
he can sway men or women by force of eloquence and 
sound sense, to follow the course he recommends as a safe- 
guard to the general welfare—that American Institute Bank- 
ers man makes proper use of his opportunities, and, believe 
me, he will be heard from in years to come. 

We are entering upon a new era of banking and com- 
mercial progress. During the past two years we have wit- 
nessed the passing of new banking and currency laws. The 
next few years will see further changes; will see a marvel- 
ous growth in our financial institutions; will see the estab- 
lishment of American banks in foreign countries; will see 
America one of the great exchange markets of the world— 
and those men who can stand on their feet and clearly ex- 
press their ideas—those students of finance wro have been 
in daily preparation will be men who will do their share in 
maintaining a sound banking system and preserving a na- 
tion’s credit. 

It seems time that this institute work opens a new field 
for achievement. The rewards are many, but they are not 
to be obtained without continual effort. Our opportunity is 
here and- we must make the most of it. 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb-driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife.” 


“Reward of Thrift.” 


Following the remarks by Mr. Marcus, as illus- 
trating how similar work is being done by the Sav- 
ings Bank Section, American Bankers Association, a 
two-reel motion picture play entitled “The Reward 
of Thrift” which was produced under direction of 
said Section for the purpose of directing thought 
toward Thrift, was shown. The play portrays the 
fortunes of a thrifty structural iron worker and his 
wife and little daughter, and how thrift during pros- 
perity tides over adversity. There is a “bad man,” 
too, who is finally converted to thrift by the hero, 
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despite the fact this man once attempted the hero’s 
life. Actual scenes of work on a steel framed sky- 
scraper and in caissons under compressed air are 
shown, as well as actual scenes in the school sav- 
ings bank, the real savings bank, where a forger is 
arrested by means of the finger print method of 
identification, and the building and loan association, 
all presented in a dramatic setting which grips the 
attention and leaves the desired impression. The 
picture play was well received and many inquiries 
were made of Mr. McWilliams as to how it might be 
secured in various localities. 


FINAL SESSION. 


Institute Post-Graduate Work—Amendments to the 
Constitution—Election of Officers—San Fran- 
cisco Chosen as the Convention City for 1915. 


afternoon, the Committee on Post-Graduate 

Work, consisting of James D. Garrett (Chair- 

man), Robert H. Bean, J. A. Broderick, Ray- 
mond B. Cox, Henry J. Mergler, John E. Robensky, 
Leigh Sargent and Freas Brown Snyder, presented 
the following report, which was adopted: 


The Post-Graduate course is now established and there- 
fore it is needless to discuss further its objects or desirability, 
as these have been very clearly and fully presented in the 
reports of former committees. 

The report adopted at Richmond recommended the con- 
tinuance of the original plan of the Salt Lake City Convention, 
with a few minor changes, as, in the committee’s judgment, 
sufficient time had not been given under the circumstances 
to complete satisfactorily the gourse prescribed for the year. 

Your committee has endeavored to carry out these in- 
structions. Much interest has developed and good results 
have been accomplished during the year. 

As theses on two of the subjects prescribed for the first 
year had been published, these subjects were withdrawn and 
two new ones substituted. The subjects for the session of 
1913-1914 were as follows: 


1. Evolution of Bank Checks and their Effects on Cur- 
rency Issues. 


2. Centralization versus Diffusion in Control of Money 
and Credit. 


3. Public Education in Banking and Finance. 


4. Possibilities of Bills of Exchange in American Busi- 
ness. 


5. Effect of the Federal Reserve Act upon Banking and 
Business Interests. 


The judges appointed to determine the merits of post- 
graduate essays this year were Professor O. M. W. Sprague 
of Harvard University; H. P. Willis of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, and Freas Brown Snyder of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. In accordance with the conditions pre- 
scribed, ten theses were submitted, and the degree of Asso- 
ciate of the American Institute of Banking was conferred 
upon H. V. Alward, First National Bank, Kalispell, Montana, 
who wrote under the name of ‘‘Vaughan’’; Frank E. Bach- 
huber, Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
wrote under the name of ‘‘Comeback’’; Alexander Wall, First 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who wrote under the 
name of ‘‘Sandy’’; O. Howard Wolfe, Secretary of the Clear- 
ing House Section of the American Bankers Association, who 
wrote under the name of ‘‘Optimist.’’ The judges made no 
distinction in the respective merits of the essays of the 
four candidates adjudged to have fully met requirements. 
Honorable mention was accorded to Arthur E. Elmer, Frank- 
lin National Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who wrote 
under the name of ‘‘Jim Barney,’”’ and H. W. Deily, Trades- 
men’s National Bank, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, who wrote 
under the name of ‘‘Kelpius.”’ 

The degree has also been conferred upon Mr. Harold J. 
Dreher and Mr. James H. Daggett, both of Milwaukee, and 
therefore the Institute now has six Associates. To these 
gentlemen and to the Institute, the Post-Graduate Committee 
extends its most hearty congratulations. 

Much careful thought and investigation were given to the 
work, with the endeavor to profit by the two years’ experience, 
and the desire to make the course as useful and adaptable to 
the members of the Institute as possible. Your committee, 
therefore, assumed the task of emphasizing the strong points 
of the original plan and as far as possible eliminating the 
weak ones; and realizing that there were certain limitations 
that had to be considered, and that, therefore, the opinions 
of both the practical man taking the course and the trained 
educator were necessary to give the course proper balance, 
it sought the advice and co-operation of all chapters with 
graduate members and several eminent educators. 

With the criticisms and suggestions from these sources 
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before it, the committee formulated a general plan for the 
course and submitted it for final revision to Dr. Sprague of 
Harvard, Dr. Seligman of Columbia, Dr. Scott of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Dr. Barnett of The Johns Hopkins, 
It was deemed wise and desirable to recommend as broad 
and practical a course as possible consistent with the high 
standard that has been established and must be maintained. 

With this desire in mind, it was decided that the course 
be divided into two parts: First, a permanent course on the 
History and Principles of Banking, with a suitable syllabus; 
second, special courses on important and timely subjects, not 
less than two subjects to be selected annually. 


The special subjects selected for the year 1914-1915 are: 


1. The Federal Reserve Act. 
2. Foreign Exchange. 


It was found that the course could’ be simplified without 
lessening its efficiency by limiting the number of reference 
books in the official list of each subject (which books are 
easily accessible) and by giving a more extensive and sup- 
plemental list for those who desire to go into the subjects 
still more exhaustively. The syllabus of the permanent course 
on the History and Principles of Banking is being revised. 
The references will be made just as clear and concise as 
possible. Syllabi on the Federal Reserve Act and Foreign 
Exchange are deemed unnecessary, as the reference books per- 
taining to these subjects are so explicit. 

Under this plan the time and effort of the Institute 
graduate will be conserved, and his interest constantly stimu- 
lated, affording, as the plan does, the opportunity for acquir- 
ing a general knowledge of banking and finance, or for special- 
izing on one of the timely topics, if he is otherwise equipped. 

In Chapters where there are sufficient certificate holders 
to render it practicable, the committee considers the ‘‘Forum” 
the best method for conducting the course. ‘‘A forum is a 
place for the discussion of public affairs.’’ As applied to the 
Post-Graduate course {t is a gathering for the discussion and 
interchange of ideas on the subjects prescribed by the course, 
general financial matters, etc. It should not be considered 
merely a class to which the student goes for information, but 
should be an assemblage to which he goes with knowledge 
and the desire to broaden that knowledge through discussion 
and exchange of ideas. This necessarily includes a careful 
and thorough individual preparation of the subjects prescribed 
by the syllabus, 

The Forum should be in charge of a trained educator or 
a properly qualified Institute graduate, who may be assisted 
by a Study Committee and a Forum Committee, as formerly 
suggested. 

The student who cannot avail himself of the Chapter 
Forum can nevertheless pursue his study alone with the aid 
of the syllabus which is prepared for individual work. 

The keynote of Post-Graduate education is original 
thought and research, and therefore the thesis is considered 
the most satisfactory test of qualification. Five subjects for 
theses are to be selected each year by the Post-Graduate 
Committee. However, to encourage originality and give the 
opportunity for specialization, some latitude will be allowed, 
and these may be written on any important phase of the 
subjects prescribed, provided the subject selected be approved 
by the Educational Director. 

The object of the thesis is not just to ascertain how 
much reading has been done or how many references can be 
quoted; it is to show an origina) practical application of 
principles, with the purpose of increasing the store of the 
world’s knowledge, instead of merely repeating what is already 
known. This may seem a high ideal but it is the proper 
inspiration for the men seeking the Institute’s degree. 

In order to give as much time as possible for study and 
the preparation of theses, the time for the submission of 
theses has been changed from the first day of April to the 
first of June of each year. 

Syllabi for the courses, suggestions already adopted for 
the conduct of the Forum, rules governing the submission 
of the theses for the degree, and other detailed information 
regarding the conduct of the course will be given in the 
booklet for 1914-1915, which is being published and will 
soon be ready for distribution. 

Naturally, the most successful work has been done by 
the larger chapters, but as the number of graduates has been 
largely increased this year, the field has been broadened, and 
the opportunity afforded by the Post-Graduate course will 
be embraced by a greater number. Many chapters which 
have not already taken up the work, have signified their in- 
tention of doing so during the ensuing year and great success 
is anticipated. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Your committee respectfully recommends for adoption: 

1. That the present plan under which the Post-Graduate 
Course has been conducted be continued, subject to the 
changes proposed. 


2. That the course be divided into two parts: 
(a) A permanent course on the History and Principles 
of Banking. 
(b) Special courses on important and timely topics; 
not less than two subjects to be selected annually, 
and syllabus to be prepared on each. 
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3. That the subjects for the special courses for 1914-1915 


(a) The Federal Reserve Act. 
(b) Foreign Exchange. 


4, That a limited number of re‘erence books be adopted 
as the official list for each subject together with a supplemental 
list for more exhaustive study. 


5. That the Forum be in charge of a trained educator 
or properly qualified Institute graduate. 


6. That the Post-Graduate Committee select or approve 
the five subjects for the theses. 

That the student be allowed to select as his subject 
for the thesis any important phase of the main subjects pre- 
scribed, provided, however, that it is first approved by the 
Educational Director. 

8. That the theses be in the hands of the Educational 
Director by the first of June of each year. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


History and Principles of Banking. 


Bagehot’s Lombard Street. 

Dewey’s Financial History of the United States. 

Dunbar’s Theory and History of Banking. 

Kemmerer’s Money and Credit Instruments ‘n Their Re- 
lation to General Prices. 

Mitchell’s Business Cycles. 

Noyes’s Forty Years of American Finance. 

White’s Money and Banking. 

Scott’s Money and Banking. 

Conant’s History of Modern Banks of Issue. 

Catterall’s History of the Second United States Bank. 

Sprague’s History of Crises Under the National Bank- 
ing System. 


Federal Reserve Act. 


White’s Money and Banking. 

Dewey’s Financial History of the United States. 
Conway and Patterson’s New Bank Act 

Sprague’s Banking Reforms in the United States. 


Foreign Exchange. 


Clare’s A. B. C. of Foreign Exchanges. 
txcher’s Foreign Exchange. 
Goshen’s Foreign Exchanges. 


Supplementary Books. 


Conant’s Principles of Money and Banking. 

Laughlin’s History of Bimetallism. 

Laughlin’s Principles of Money. 

Pratt’s Work of Wall Street. 

Van Antwerp’s Stock Exchange from Within. 

Hirst’s Stock Exchange. 

Barnett’s State Banks and Trust Companies Since the 
Passage of the National Bank Act 

Breckenridge’s History of Banking in Canada. 
Document. 

Bullock’s Monetary History of the United States. 

Cannon’s Clearing House Methods and Practices. 
Document. 

Clare’s Money Market Primer. 

Davis’s Origin of the National Banking System. 
Document. 

Dewey and Craddock’s State Banking before the Civil 
War. Senate Document. 

Gilbart’s History, Principles and Practice of Banking. 

Holdsworth and Dewey’s the First and Second Banks of 
the United States. Senate Document. 

Johnson’s Canadian Banking System. Senate Document. 

Kinley’s Independent Treasury System of the United 
States. Senate Document. 

Liesse’s Evolution of Credit and Banks in France. 
ate Document. 

Philippovich’s History of the Bank of England. 
Document. 

Pratt’s Digest. 

The Reichsbank. Senate Document. 

Riesser’s Great German Banks. Economic Development 
of Germany. Senate Document. 

Wither and Palgrave’s English Banking System. 
Document. 


Senate 
Senate 


Senate 


Sen- 


Senate 


Senate 


Constitutional Amendments. 


The Executive Council! recommended several 
amendments to the Constitution which were adopted 
by the Convention. The Institute Constitution as 
amended reads as follows: 


Article I. The American Institute of Banking Section of 
the American Bankers Association shall be devoted to (1) the 
education of bankers in the theory and practice of banking 
and such principles of law and economics as pertain to the 
banking business; (2) the establishment and maintenance of a 
recognized standard of banking education by means of official 
examinations and the issuance of certificates of graduation. 
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__ Art. II. A system of post-graduate study shall be estab- 
lished for Institute graduates and others who desire educa- 
tional work supplementary to the standard course of study 
upon which the Institute certificate is based. 

Art. III. The educational work of the Institute shall be 
under the general supervision and subject to the approval 
of a Board of Regents consisting of (1) two professional educa- 
tors; (2) two practical bankers; and (3) the Educational Direc- 
tor of the Institute. The members of the Board of Regents 
thus constituted shall be appointed by the Executive Council 
of the Institute and serve during the pleasure of said Council. 

Art. IV. Members of the Institute shall consist of duly 
authorized chapters whose individual members shall subscribe 
for the official publication of the Institute through their re- 
spective chapter treasurers at the rate of seventy-five cents 
a year, payable in monthly installments. Duly enrolled stud- 
ents and graduates of the Institute outside the confines and 
suburbs of chapter cities and not members of any city chapter 
shall constitute the Correspondence Chapter. 

Art. V. Associate members of the Institute shall consist 
of institutions that are members of the American Bankers 
Association. For each Associate Member of the Institute thus 
constituted the Institute will accept from the American 
Bankers Association annual dues of seventy-five cents, pay- 
able in monthly installments. 

Art. VI. The Institute shall hold an annual convention 
at such time and place as may from year to year be de- 
termined, in which convention each chapter shall be repre- 
sented by delegates on the basis of one delegate for each 
twenty-five members or fraction thereof and one delegate-at- 
large, computed in accordance with the records of chapter 
membership in the general office of the Institute thirty days 
before such annual convention. Members of the Correspond- 
ence Chapter who are Institute graduates shall be entitled 
to vote individually at any Institute convention upon personal 
attendance. 

Art. VII. A President and a Vice-President of the In- 
stitute shall be elected annually by the Institute in con- 
vention from chapter members, and no incumbent of any 
of such offices shall be eligible to consecutive re-election to 
the same office. Officers of the Institute thus elected shall 
serve for respective terms of one year or until their success- 
ors are elected and qualified. 

Art. VIII. The government of the Institute shall be 
vested in an Executive Council of fifteen members, consist- 
ing of: (1) the ex-President, the President and the Vice- 
president of the Institute, ex-officio; (2) twelve members of 
the Executive Council elected by the Institute in conven- 
tion, so arranged that four may be elected annually for 
three years. Member of the Executive Council shall be 
ineligible to consecutive reélection. 

Art. IX. The Executive Council shall meet in annual 
session on the day before the annual convention of the 
Institute, and shall also meet immediately upon adjourn- 
ment of the annual convention of the Institute and from 
the members thereof elect a Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
At other times the Executive Council may transact business 
by mail. 

Art. X. The Executive Council shall appoint an Edu- 
cational Director, a Secretary and a Treasurer of the Insti- 
tute, to serve during its pleasure. Under the administra- 
tion of the Executive Council, the Educational Director shall 
(1) direct the educational work of the Institute; (2) conduct 
the official publication; (3) perform such other services as 
the Executive Council may prescribe. The Secretary and 
Treasurer shall perform the usual duties of such positions as 
construed by the Executive Council. 

Art. XI. Subject to the approval of the American Bank- 
ers Association, this constitution may be amended at any 
annual convention by a two-thirds vote, provided that notice 
thereof shall have been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Institute at least thirty days before the annual convention, 
published in the official publication of the Institute and 
submitted to the Executive Council of the Institute for re- 
port to the convention. 


Fellowship Class. 


For the information of the Convention the Execu- 
tive Council also reported that at a conference of 
members of the Fellowship Class held at the Hotel 
Adolphus in Dallas, Wednesday evening, September 
23rd, the following resolution, offered by Mr. F. A. 
Crandall, was unanimously adopted: 


RESOLVED, That this Conference hereby recommends 
to the Executive Council of the Institute (1) that the Fellow- 
ship Class be abolished, and (2) that no new class or di- 
vision of Institute members be organized now, or in the 
future; provided, however, that this resolution shall not be 
construed to prohibit the conferring any degree following 
the satisfactory completion of any prescribed course of study. 


Committee on Credentials. 


The Committee on Credentials, consisting of W. 
B. Kramer, Irwin L. B. Bourgeois and Frank J. Mul- 
cahy, submitted the following report, which was 
adopted: 
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Your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report 
that credentials have been submitted by the following Chap- 
ters and they are entitled to the following representation: 


Chapter Membership Delegates 


Atlanta 
Albany 
Asbury Park 
Birmingham 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Chattanooga 


Eau Claire 
Ft. Smith 
Ft. Worth 
Grand Forks 
Hartford 
Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Knoxville 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 
Milwaukee 
New Orleans 
New York 
Nashville 


Wome 


Portland 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Providence 
Rochester 
Richmond 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
St. 

St. 

Syracuse 
Scranton .... 
San Antonio 
Salt Lake City 


Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wheeling 
Little Rock 


Correspondent Chapter 
c. L. Ellers 


The following Chapters are not represented and no 
credentials have been submitted to your Committee: 


Chapter Membership Delegates 


No contests have been submitted and your Committee 
recommends that the usual custom requiring that the vote 
of a Chapter be voted by a member of that Chapter be 
followed. 


The reason why Cuba Chapter was not officially 
represented was that the Chapter delegate, Mr. 
Esteban Juncedella, was taken sick on his arrival at 
Dallas and had to go to a hospital. The sympathies 
of the convention were officially transmitted to Mr. 
Juncedella. 


Election of Officers. 


The Convention proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers. Nominating speeches were limited to five min- 
utes, but speakers schooled in brevity succeeded in 
introducing good biographies of their candidates. 
The result of the election was as follows: 

President—Wm. S. Evans, Philadelphia; Vice- 
President—T. H. West, Portland, Oregon; Executive 
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Council—Frank C. Ball, St. Louis; Frank B. Dey- 
ereux, Washington; Rudolph S. Hecht, New Orleans; 
John W. Rubecamp, Chicago. 


San Francisco 1915. 


The selection of the convention city for 1915 was 
next in order and Robert A. Newell presented the 
claims of San Francisco in a strikingly clear and 
convincing manner. Mr. Newell cleverly wove statis- 
tics into oratorical fabrics and reflected credit not 
only upon the exposition city, but also upon himself 
and his chapter. The vote for San Francisco was 
unanimous. At a subsequent meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council the time of holding the convention was 
fixed at Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, August 
18th, 19th and 20th. 


Installation of Officers. 


The new officers were called to the platform and 
duly introduced by President Dreher. Short and 
sweet speeches were made, whereupon the conven- 
tion adjourned with everybody happy and hopeful. 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS. 


The entertainment features of the convention 
were happy in conception and clever in execution. 
The “Night of Stars” at the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
was an entertainment that would have reflected 
credit upon the American metropolis or any of the 
capital cities of Europe, while the wild west show 
portrayed the life of the plains. The program of the 


“Night of Stars” entertainment was as follows: 
A 


Organ Overture: Festival March....... Kindel 
MR. DAVID E. GROVE, JR. 
B 


“Victory Chorus’ from Lohengrin 
SCOTTISH RITE OCTETTE 
“The Choir Invisible’”’ 


Cc 


MR. JOHN FANNING, of Fort Worth 
Black Face Impersonator and Story Teller 


D 


MR. HENRY E. AEHLE, of St. Louis Chapter 
Tenor Solos—Selected 


Wagner 


MR. C. T. HUBBARD, of Hartford Chapter 


F 
Descriptive Solo—‘The Holy City” 
MRS. J. P. MORGAN 


G 
Mx. JOHN KNOTT, of the Dallas News Art Staff 
Caricatures of Convention Leaders and Cartoons 
on Timely Topics 
H 


MR. JOHN H. GRIER, of Chicago Chapter 
Popular Singer of Popular Songs 


MESSRS. COLLINS AND JANZER, of Milwaukee Chapter 
In Whirlwind Oriental Dances 


Modern Magic 


Adams 


‘*Lucia”’ 
SCOTTISH 


Scxtette from Donizetti 


RITE CHORUS 


The open air barbecue was said by Texans to be 
one of the best ever held in the state. The tender- 
feet from the East of course went wild over it. The 
wild west show was carried out successfully and 
showed exceptional talent on the part of the men, 
aorses and mules that participated. The dance at 
Lake Cliff Park and the informal reception and dance 
at the Dallas Golf and Country Club were social 
features of exceptional interest. The visiting ladies 
from the North, East and West were particularly 
appreciative of the gracious hospitality of their 
Southland sisters. 
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The delegates were interested in Dallas itself, 


and during the convention President Dreher called 
John ft. Babcock, Secretary of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, who said in part: 


I was impressed the other day in reading Col. Hester’s 
statement from New Orleans that the cotton business of the 
South aggregated one billion a hundred and forty-one million 
dollars, and we people of Texas exported through the port of 
Galveston last year three million eight hundred and seventy- 
six thousand bales of cotton, which brought back money, real 
hard money. This year we are short three million bales, 
which means a hundred and fifty million dollars. That has 
ot to be supplied some way. I want to say right here that 
my observation in regard to the attitude of the bankers of 
Texas cities, and I am sure that attitude is the same all over 
the South, has been one of conservatism, and at the same 
time one most helpful, with a full grasp of the situation and 
the utmost desire to do all they can do to relieve the im- 
pending stringency, and to assist the farmers and merchants 
of the cotton growing states to handle this problem as it 
aE has been a great deal of criticism of the bankers 
put out by idle, loose thinkers and men not well informed, 
but I am pleased and proud to say to-day, from my ob- 
servation, the Texas bankers are measuring up to the high 
standard which they have set themselves, as being men 
cepable of coping with problems of this magnitude and 
handling them. The present encouraging situation and the 
increased price of cotton I am sure is in a great measure 
to be credited to the liberal and broad-minded attitude of 
tne bankers of the South. 

So far as Dallas is concerned, we went into the ware- 
house proposition, and I want to say just a world along 
that line to you men from the older states of the South. 
You have a great advantage over Texas in that you have a 
much better warehouse plan and much better warehouses 
built in your states than we have in Texas, but the bank- 
ers of this state have long been pleading the fact ‘that 
Texas loses from ten to fifteen million dollars a year in 
damage done through the improper care of our cotton, and 
we say to the farmers of the State of Texas that now is 
the time to warehouse their crop, and I am glad to see 
that our efforts up to this time have shown results, in 
that four hundred and twenty warehouses are now under 
construction in the State of Texas, with a minimum ca- 
pacity of one thousand bales each, and some of them run- 
ning as high as ten thousand bales, and we figure to-day 
that there will be capacity for one million, seven hundred 
thousand bales of cotton in addition to that we have al- 
ready, and that means a great saving in the damage to the 
crop which we have suffered in the years past. 

We are working out another problem in Dallas, and I 
don’t know of any reason why I should not tell you, for 
I feel that every community should fall in line in order 
to supplement the banks which you men from the South 
specially represent. We are figuring on getting all of the 
emergency currency, every available asset that we had in 
the way of real money. We could not hope to finance the 
situation in Texas by ourselves, and we had to bring from 
its hiding place sleeping and idle money, nose it out, and 
call upon our good friends from the North and East and 
ask them to put money down here to help carry us over 
until the markets of the world opened up. We have a 
syndicate of some thirty leading Dallas men in charge and 
we are now soliciting subscriptions to that syndicate. Our 
plan is simply this: We want to assist the merchants and 
farmers of the Southwest in handling their crops, to see 
to it that they got the largest price, if not to hold it. 
That is common sense. In order to do that, we proposed to 
lend money on the basis of six per cent and thirty-five dol- 
lars per bale—seven cents a pound—thinking that loan on 
that bale of cotton will help that man to hold other cotton, 
thereby stabilizing and supporting the market. We have 
had large contributions offered. We have received the sup- 
port of a great many men, manufacturers and concerns in 
the North and East who are interested in the prosperity of 
the South. They are willing to put money into circulation 
here on a loan basis to supplement in a measure the work 
of the banks and I am sure that will have a beneficent 
effect upon the market when it is known that Texas and all 
the South, all the cotton producing states, are uniting in 
order to assist the cotton farmer to handle and hold this 
crop. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL PROCEEDINGS. 


At the meeting of the Executive Council on the 
evening before the convention O. Howard Wolfe was 
appointed assistant to the Educational Director. At 
the meeting of the Executive Council the evening 
after the convention Robert H. Bean was elected 
Chairman of the Council and C. W. Allendoerfer Vice- 
Chairman. The convention dates at San Francisco 
were fixed for Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
August 18th, 19th and 20th. The Council appointed 
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a Committee consisting of the ex-President, Presi- 
dent and Educational Director to make nominations 
for the new Board of Regents provided by constitu- 
tional amendment. 


CORRESPONDENCE CHAPTER. 


Pursuant to Article III of the By-Laws of the 
Correspondence Chapter notice is hereby given that 
the directors have nominated Carl L. Ellers of Idabel, 
Oklahoma, to fill the vacancies in the Board occa- 
sioned by the retirement of Wm. M. Rosendale of 
New York. Mr. Ellers attended the Dallas Conven- 
tion and was given a cordial reception. In introduc- 
ing Mr. Ellers, President Dreher said: “This year, for 
the first time, the members of the Correspondence 
Chapter of the Institute have their own government. 
We have incorporated the Correspondence Chapter. 
One of the primary reasons for the incorporation of 
this Chapter was to create in the country bank men 
the Chapter ideal of loyalty to the organization, hop- 
ing thereby, from that loyalty to definite things, to 
add interest by reason of the fact that he was a part 
of the government and would give ideas and sugges- 
tions for the development of the correspondence 
course which would result in great benefit to the 
Institute. We need the cooperation of the men in 
the country banks, and the correspondence instruc- 
tion will never be what it should be until we have 
such cooperation. Some of the men in the city Chap- 
ters, I believe, have an idea that in this Correspon- 
dence Chapter we have placed the government of 
that Chapter in the hands of men from the wild and 
woolly little towns who perhaps will not maintain 
the dignity of the Institute. We have one real cor- 
respondence student with us, a Cashier of a bank, 
and I feel that after he finishes talking with you, you 
will have a real conception of what the Correspon- 
dence Chapter is going to do. I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you Mr. Ellers, of Idabell, Okla- 
homa.” 

Mr. Ellers responded as follows: “I thank you, 
gentlemen, but I fear after I get through talking you 
will see that your worthy President overestimates 
my humble abilities. I live in a little town in the 
southeast part of Oklahoma, in the sticks, we call it, 
where we raise lots of cotton, a little corn, some nig- 
gers and a few Indians. When I met your worthy 
Educational Director yesterday, he stated that he had 
been curious to know whether the correspondence 
member from Oklahoma was an Indian or not. I 
would like to state for his edification that I am not. 
The Choctaw Indians are almost the same color as 
the negro, and very little above them from the moral 
standpoint, due in a large measure to the work of 
the early white settlers who came among them and 
gained by graft a great many things which they now 
possess. I am certainly proud of the fact that I am 
a member of the A. I. B. I owe the fact that I am a 
graduate of your Correspondence Course to the won- 
derful persuasive powers of one of your ex-Presi- 
dents. The Course has impressed me in several ways. 
I know that the course of studies in the A. I. B. not 
only makes a man more thorough, more proficient 
in the essentials of bank knowledge, but that it will 
enable that man to render more efficient and capable 
service to those who have every reason to expect it 
from those whom they employ. I feel that to be a 
member of so distinguished a body of young men as 
these who to-day are the hired men and to-morrow 
will occupy the seats of the mighty, is something that 
I have every reason to feel proud of. I feel that if 
you will put the love of God Almighty into your 
hearts, and the knowledge that you can gain through 
the American Institute of Banking in your heads, 
every one of you may be a success.” 

The annual meeting of the members of the Cor- 
respondence Chapter will be held in New York on 
the fourth Monday of November. 


DEBATE 


The debate between Chicago and Philadelphia 
Chapters on the federal ownership of telegraph and 
telephone lines was won by the Philadelphia team, 
who took the negative side of the question, 


CHAPTERGRAMS 


Chaptergrams must be received by the Educational Director of the Institut t | 
the 28th of the month preceding publication. 


ALBANY. 
By Alfred L. Taylor. 


HE first regular meeting of Albany Chapter was 
held Thursday, September 24th, and much of inter- 
est and good was accomplished. 


Mr. Gardner Perry, Chairman of our Educa- 
tional Committee, announced that the committee had se- 
cured the services of Mr. Robert T. Hill, of Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, as instructor for the first part of the 
course. Mr. Hill is a native of Oklahoma and a gradu- 
ate of a western college and comes to us highly recom- 
mended as a student and a teacher. We will commence 
our first lecture next Thursday, October the first. 


A very interesting talk was given by Judge Albert 
Hessberg upon his experiences in Germany. Judge Hess- 
berg is a man of great influence and widely traveled. He 
was in Berlin two weeks before and two weeks after the 
war in Europe was declared, and had great praise for 
Judge Gerard, United States Ambassador, stationed at Ber- 
lin. He said that there were a great many Americans 
who were helped and that it was surprising the number 
of impostors who tried to get help. No one would have 
believed that such a catastrophe could have blighted the 
whole of Europe in the short space of two weeks. The 
Kaiser’s palace was closed and there was not a suspicion 
of trouble. The first intimation that was heard was that 
Austria had sent an ultimatum to Servia, and that Servia 
had not agreed to all of the demands. Then there were 

ro-Austria demonstrations followed shortly after by anti- 
ussian demonstrations, which were composed chiefly of 
students and those who would not be called upon right 
away to fight if war was declared: the sober-minded were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

In speaking of the censorship, Judge Hessberg said 
it was very strict, everything had to be written in Ger- 
man: you could only talk over the phone in German; no 
diary entries could be made, and all letters must be writ- 
ten in German: in speaking of a letter written in German 
by an American to another in this country, the word mo- 
bilize was used. The letter was returned with the word 
mobilize marked in blue pencil and was not allowed to 
be sent. 

Everything was under the strictest military and police 
supervision. Extras were published by the press every hour 
and were free to the public. 


The Kaiser returned to Berlin July 31st, and made 
a speech at six o’clock in the afternoon and another in the 
evening at nine o’clock. Judge Hessberg thought that 
those Americans who lost their baggage were personally 
responsible themselves, as there was a great rush to get 
out of the country when the government announced that 
all railroad traffic was stopped and time tables abolished 
for the purpose of mobilizing and moving the troops. If 
they had waited till this has been accomplished they 
would have experienced no trouble. 


On August ist war was declared on France and Rus- 
sia. When the Russian Ambassador left Berlin, there was 
quite a demonstration and he had to have police and 
military —-: in contrast to this, the leaving of the 
French Ambassador was quiet and orderly: the people 
seeming to think that they had no grievance against the 
French and that the French were perfectly justified in going 
to war, since Germany had taken two of her provinces 
in the Franco-German War; on the other hand, the feeling 
—_ ,very bitter against the ‘‘bear who walks on his 
eet.’ 


On August Ist, all gold, silver, and subsidiary coin 
had disappeared, and it was not possible to get it at any 
price. There was nothing but paper currency. When you 
went into a restaurant you were informed that you must 
have the exact amount, as you would not receive any change. 


The government then took hold and fixed the price 
of living and issued fractional currency. Foreign money 
was absolutely no good. An English five-pound note that 
formerly was current anywhere wasn’t worth thirty cents. 
Those who had American Express Orders succeeded in 
eashing them at the company’s agencies, the American 
Bankers’ checks did not go very good, and those who had 
letters of credit were generally able to get enough to 


earry them home. There was no exorbitant charge of 
exchange, very reasonable in consideration of the events. 


The hotel proprietors gave the Americans little Amer- 
ican flags to wear, for the Germans were disposed io be 
friendly to the United States. 


In apeehing of The Hague, the Judge said it seemed 
like the irony of fate, for when his party arrived there, 
they found Dutch cyclists and recruits drilling in the 
shadow of the peace palace. There is nothing remarkable 
about the exterior of the palace, but the interior is palacial., 
Its beautiful carvings and woods, vases and statuary, gifts 
from every country in the world, were something well worth 
seeing and remembering. The gift of the United States 
is a bronze figure of the Christ; how terrible and tragical, 
“peace on earth” and the whole of Europe at war, for 
those who are not in the strife are suffering almost the 
same as those who are. 


The kindness of Judge Gerard and Doctor Van Dyck 
was something that would never be forgotten by a great 
many Americans. 


The Judge also alluded to the fact that England had 
issued a one-pound note, and that the bankers had asked 
that it be withdrawn, as it was being largely counter- 
feited; something unheard of to hear a Bank of England 
note being counterfeited. 


A few words were also said on the moratorium, and 
the Judge defined it as the right of government to extend 
credit in time of war. Germany used it by decreeing that 
the family of a soldier who had gone to the front could 
not be evicted, or that mortgages be foreclosed or notes 
collected. We have twice had to resort to it in this coun- 
try, (1) at the time of the San Francisco earthquake, (2) 
at the time of the floods in Ohio. 


After the talk Judge Hessberg answered the ques- 
tions that the members wanted further enlightenment 
upon. 


A rising vote of thanks was given the Judge, and all 
declared that they had enjoyed it immensely, and that 
it was a talk something away from the hard and dried 
lectures on finance. 


BALTIMORE. 
By C. Leland Getz. 


LTHOUGH at the present writing our delegates to 
the Dallas Convention are having the time of their 
lives in the Lone Star State, our local committees 
are working hard to prepare for the coming sea- 

son’s educational course and for our first open meeting 
next month. A number of experts in their respective 
fields have been booked to address the class which_ will 
study the Institute’s course in banking this winter. Every 
indication points to a record enrollment. Dr. N. R. Whit- 
ney, of the Faculty of the Johns Hopkins University, will 
conduct a new course in Post-Graduate work. Nearly 
all of last year’s post grads and a large percentage of 
those who have just received their certificates will take 
this year’s course. 

Senator Ollie James, of Kentucky, and Mr. M. C. 
Elliott, Secretary of the Organization Committee of the 
Federal Reserve Board, will speak at our opening meeting 
on October 13th, and we hope to have an attendance as 
large, if not larger, than at our first meeting last season, 
when Senator Robert L. Owen addressed the chapter on 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The Membership Committee, with Carl EB. Wagner, 
Chairman, and James E. Dorsey, Vice-Chairman, is con- 
ducting an sapeesre campaign for new members, which 
should result in a considerable increase in our member- 
ship during the coming year. 

Baltimore Chapter met with a heavy loss several weeks 
ago in the sudden death of Mr. Charles C. Homer, Presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of this City. Mr. Homer 
had always been one of the chapter’s best and most loyal 
friends. At a special meeting of the Board of Govern- 
ors, suitable resolutions of regret and sympathy were 
pag and copies sent to the family of the late Mr. 

omer. 


The Convention has just adjourned and all Baltimore 
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delegates are agreed that it was of the greatest benefit 
to them in many ways. The business sessions were very 
instructive and most interesting. As for entertainment, 
Dallas has more than made good its claim to be known 
as the Convention City of the Southwest. From start to 
finish it has been one continuous round of pleasure that 
will slways be remembered. The Dallas girls were so 
charming and showed our delegates such a good time that 
they are trying to find excuses to get back to Dallas in 
the near future. To fail to mention the big time the 
New Orleans Chapter arranged for the delegates en route 
to Dallas would be a grievous oversight. When it comes 
to entertaining and true Southern hospitality, New Orleans 
cannot be surpassed. Our men enjoyed every minute of 
the time they spent in that city, and they are now looking 
forward with pleasure to the good times which they ex- 
pect to have on the ‘exas circle tour. ° 


Baltimore Chapter extends its heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes to the successful candidates at the 
convention, and it also congratulates the Institute upon 
having secured such capable executives. Our chapter 
is, of course, particularly pleased with the election of Mr. 
William S. vans, of Philadelphia, to the Presidency, 
and Mr. Frank B. Devereux, of Washington, to the Ex- 
ecutive Council. The Philadelphia and Washington chap- 
ters are our immediate neighbors on the north and south 
respectively. We know their leading men so well that 
we have come to regard them almost as we would our 
own members, and we believe .nat we are as delighted 
with their elections as their own chapters. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
By C. L. Chilton, Jr. 
: Birmingham Chapter opened the season of 1914- 


15 with a well-attended meeting in the Hotel Tut- 

wiler convention hall on September 10th. President 

Alan J. Daly, former President J. Leland Cross, and 
others were convinced that much more serious and valuable 
work would be done the coming season, and on the basis 
of the educational activity in sight thirty-eight new mem- 
bers were enrolled, thus increasing the chapter member- 
ship to about 80 per cent. of the available material. The 
chapter will be represented at the American Bankers As- 
sociation Convention, October 12th-16th, by J. Leland 
Cross. 


BOSTON. 
By Gordon E. Musselman. 


OSTON CHAPTER commences its Educational Work 
October 6th with a lecture on the Law Course, and 
as over one hundred and fifty have applied for the 
text-books, there is good evidence that this course 

will be a success. 

The following night we will have our first Chapter 
Dinner at the City Club. Mr. Chas. Rouillard, chairman 
of the meetings committee, has been unusually active 
the past month, which promises well for all those who 
attend. Special music and reports from the delegates 
who attended the Dallas Convention will furnish part 
of the evening’s entertainment. 


Boston Chapter is much gratified in the election of 
our former president, Robert H. Bean, to the Chairmanship 
of the Executive Council. Mr. Bean needs no introduction 
to Institute men throughout the country, as-he is known, 
not only for his splendid work in Boston Chapter, but 
for his deep interest in the progress of the Institute at 
large. 


CINCINNATI. 
By William Beiser. 


N carrying out his plans as to reporting upon progress 
in Cincinnati Chapter, the editor makes reference to the 
recent election of nineteen (19) new members. The 
election of such a number of members is certainly a 

factor which is an encouragement to the officers and 
brings them to realization of the responsibilities of office 
in properly providing for their needs. To the credit of 
these new members it can be said that they come into 
the organization seeking the educational advantages as 
afforded by the A. I. B. The policies of preceding ad- 
ministrations along these lines are now developing favor- 
ably to the local organization. It is with much pleasure 
that the editor refers to the selection of Henry J. ergler 
as the Instructor in ‘‘Banking and Commercial Law,” and 
to John P. H. Brewster as the Instructor in ‘‘Money and 
Banking.”’ These men are products of the local organ- 
ization. Mr. Mergler’s success as an instructor, to which 
reference was made in the last issue, is too well known 
to require any comment. Mr. Brewster is a graduate of 
a class of the Institute in ‘‘“Money and Banking’’—he has 
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had lecturing and executive experience. This experience 
coupled with hard work and a determination to ‘make 
good” will certainly result in a very successful class. 


Messrs. Hampson, George and Sohn were elected as 
delegates to the National Convention at Dallas. Mr. Goetz 
was elected as a delegate to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Richmond, and Mr. Clark was elected as alter- 
nate. Mr. Hampson was appointed Chairman of the Bowl- 
ing Committee. 


The tentative plans of the Educational Committee pro 
vide for a course of lectures on the Federal Reserve Act 
and reports at each meeting on current financial news, 
current court decisions and a digest of the bulletin. 


DALLAS. 
By A. B. Kendrick. 


HE American Institute of Banking, which convened 
in its twelfth annual session in this city, has just 
closed what we believe to have been one of the 
most successful conventions in its history. Not 

only from the point of education was this convention a 
success, but we believe we have successfully revealed to 
our Eastern, Northern, and Western friends a new concep- 
tion of the South, its advantages and future possibilities. 


As to their entertainment while in this city, it will 
not be necessary for me to mention, as the visitors and 
delegates will carry home pleasant memories of any cour- 
tesies shown them by Dallas bank men and their ladies. 


To those cities who were not represented, we can 
only say they missed a most enjoyable convention, com- 
bining, as it does, the education and the social in such a 
way as to give variety and relieve one from the fatigue 
of long-day sessions. 


It is not necessary for us to give mention of the 
convention in large as this will be fully covered by the 
BULLETIN, and we especially desire that this report 
be read by all A. I. B. men and as many bank men who 
are not members as possible. In this way we believe a live 
interest and enthusiasm will be aroused in this work which 
means no little to those aspiring to greater things in the 
banking profession. 


The business of preparing for and entertaining the 
convention delegates and visitors has occupied our time 
to such an extent that we have not outlined our work 
fully for the coming fall session, but we immediately will 
enter upon the work of outlining an education program 
which will be the most extensive yet undertaken by Dallas 
Chapter. And we expect to show magnificent results when 
the time arrives for graduating next year. 


At this writing a large number of the delegates are 
touring the State in a special train and will visit en route 
Ft. orth, Waco, San Antonio, Houston and Galveston. 
We have no doubt but that these cities will show this 
— a royal time and each delegate and visitor will have 
srought to a close with this tour a delightful trip to our 
fair Southland, far famed for its hospitality and beautiful 
women. And we trust that when good-byes are said and 
they have left the boundaries of our State that it will 
not be for all time, but that as time goes by many will 
visit us again and by close personal contact and friend- 
ship our business transactions will be made very pleasant. 


DAYTON. 
By Jess Blackmore. 


IBRARY and Club Rooms were the principal business 
in our September meeting. Time and sole leather 
are being spent liberally by the committee, and from 
present indications the near future will see us com- 

fortably located. 


October 16th will see our night classes under way. 
Our committee finds it difficult to secure a man fitted and 
able to instruct. We feel that a man of special educa- 
tion with teaching experience is needed, and there being 
no A colleges in Dayton the field is barren of pros- 
pects. 


Dayton is not only being watched by the world be- 
cause of its adventure in the Commission Manager Plan 
of government—it is being studied. It is said that laws 
are first written in social custom and practice and then 
on the statute books. Dayton’s form of government re- 
flects her type of citizenship. Daytonians are interested in 
the welfare, the health and happiness, of their neighbors. 
We have a Welfare Department, and have at the head of 
it its natural leader, r. Frank warland. He talked to 
the chapter at the last meeting. Dr. Garland has studied 
this work for years. He studied the work in Germany, now 
Germany is studying Dayton, or rather they were. The 
address was very interesting and instructive. The Wel- 
fare Department takes care of practically all of the public 
charity work, has organized playgrounds throughout the 
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city, established free milk stations for babies, also free 
city district nurses, includes plumu:ng inspection, and this 
winter will conduct community club houses. Dr. Garland 
resigned as minister of the First Reformed Church,to accept 
this position as minister to the whole city. 

This talk was not on banking, but more on economics. 
Wélfare work affects banking interests in that it increases 
the prosperity of the community and increases the earn- 
ing and purchasing power of the people. 


DENVER. 
By Marsdon E. Weston. 
T°: first general chapter meeting of the new year 


was held Wednesday evening, September 9th, in the 

new club rooms in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 

ing with an attendance of about seventy-five men. 
The chief event of the evening was an address by Dr. 
D. Shaw Dunean, of the University of Denver, who pointed 
out the causes leading up to the present European War, 
in which he covered a period of more than half a century. 
Dr. Duncan held the undivided attention of his auditors 
for more than an hour while, in a scholarly manner, he 
discussed the relationships between various nations, and 
developing the important events down to the present great 
struggle, and adroitly brought his discussion to a close 
without considering future developments, which, as he put 
it, might give rise to violent argument. 


During the evening, Mr. C. B. Means, of the Federal 
National Bank, with well-chosen words, acting on behalf 
of an unidentified friend of the chapter, presented to the 
chapter a handsome and unique gift. This gift is a gold 
souvenir a the chapter emblem to which is sus- 
pended several gold bars, each having the name of a presi- 
dent and the date of his administration, and the name of 
every president from the beginning of the chapter down 
to the present appears. The gift carries with it a scheme 
to add a gold bar as each new president takes the chair. 


The reports of the various committees indicated that 
President Daley had each one well organized. The Educa- 
tional Committee reported that arrangements had been 
made to start the law course early in October, and a class 
in English Rhetoric was organized. Much favorable com- 
ment has been made upon the last issue of Bank Notes, 
the official publication of Denver Chapter, under the di- 
rection of Mr. C. B. Means, editor. This issue served to 
demonstrate the great usefulness of the paper in cement- 
ing and holding the interest of bank men in chapter 
affairs. The chapter officials have decided to put great 
energy into this periodical, and build it up as rapidly as 
possible because of its apparent usefulness. The Member- 
ship Committee reported about thirty-five new members, 
most of whom were present, and the evening, which was 
flavored with splendid music and _ refreshments, offered 
— to those present for a bright and successful year 
ahead. 

Denver Chapter has for the past six years been adding 
a few active, interested workers each year until now she 
has such a host of determined young men whose motto is: 
Honest, Broad, Progressive Banking, that there is no such 
thing in mind as failure with this Educational movement. 
Denver Chapter and its Educational work is recognized as 
a powerful influence for good in this community, and its 
popularity is rapidly extending. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
By S. J. Fitzsimmons. 


N order that no time might be lost, we had our _ first 
regular meeting of the year earlier than usual. A 
dinner at Daytons’ Tea Rooms, Wednesday, 
ber 23d, was made the occasion of the first gathering, 

and if a good beginning is any indication of a successful 
continuance and ending no fears need be entertained for the 
season ahead. 

The Membership Committee started their wmewes 
with the object in view of increasing the membership 50 
per cent., and their work was rewarded by the reception 
of seventy-seven applications. This large increase has but 
served to spur them on, and they have redoubled their 
efforts, so that many more are expected to join before the 
next meeting. Previous to this year officials of the banks 
were not permitted to be active members in the Minneapolis 
Chapter, as there was a clause in the constitution making 
them ineligible. Realizing that the chapter was losing the 
benefit of their riper knowledge and experience, and that 
from year to year some of its strongest and most active men 
were being placed in official positions, thereby barring them 
from further activity in the Institute, an amendment was 
passed which opened the doors to all bank men. It was 
most gratifying to find the names of many of the officers 
= the list of new members and to see them at the meet- 
ng. 
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Vice-President C. B. Brombach of the chapter pre- 
sided at the dinner and, after congratulating the chapter 
on its splendid beginning and welcoming the new mem- 
bers, he made a_ strong plea for the co-operation and 
united effort of all. He then called on J.C. Thompson 
Chairman of the Membership Committee. Mr. Thompson 
called attention to the notable increase during ti> past 
few years, but that there were still many without the 
fold who ought to belong. He requested that each man 
endeavor to interest those around him who were no! mem- 
bers. Mr. McLane, Cashier of the Hennepin Couniy Say. 
ings Bank, was asked to address the meeting. Mr. Me. 
Lane has always been deeply interested in the Institute, 
and that this interest is appreciated was shown in the 
warm ge | that he was received. During the course of his 
remarks he reminded us that the young men of the In- 
stitute are to be the officers of the banks of the city 
and he commended the Institute for preparing its mem: 
bers for larger responsibilities. Mr. Price, Director of the 
Extension Division of the University of Minnesota, fol- 
lowed Mr. McLane. He made a stirring appeal for all to 
take part in the educational work of the Institute. He 
also explained the aims and objects of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University. It is through the aid of the 
University that the Minneapolis Chapter has been en- 
abled to secure the able and learned instructors it has 
always had. Professor Price warned us that the men 
who are educating themselves outside of their daily work 
are getting the higher positions. Professor C. H. Pres- 
ton, organizer and director of the evening business courses, 
outlined the courses that have been planned, including those 
necessary to secure the Institute certificate. Ex-Governor 
John Lind, President Wilson’s personal representative in 
Mexico, the speaker of the evening, was then introduced. 
Needless to acy. all those present had been looking forward 
to Governor ind’s speech with keen anticipation, and 
when he arose he was given an ovation. He gave us an 
insight into the customs and life of the Mexican people 
and a description of the country, but of course ‘‘inside” 
information was not to be expected. The chapter was 
deeply appreciative of the privilege which they enjoyed in 
hearing Mr. Lind, a man who has gained international fame 
for the delicate manner in which he handled a very ditt- 
cult situation. Before adjourning Mr. L. W. Swett, Chair- 
man of the Social Committee, announced that there would 
be a dance on October 17th. 


Following is a list of the officers for the season 1914- 
1915: President, W. C. Hall; Vice-President, C. B. Brom- 
bach; Recording serena. L. E. Youngren; Correspond-- 
ing Secretary, S. J. Fitzsimmons; Treasurer, J. C. Smith. 
Executive Committee—Lester T. Banks, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank; A. E. Lindhjem, Scandinavian-American Na- 
tional Bank; John G. McLean, Secretary National Bank; 
F. J. Muleahy, Minnesota Loan and Trust Company; C. E. 
Searle, Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank; E. J. Wa- 
genhals, Security National Bank. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By Raoul Prudhomme. 


UNDAY, September 20th, will always be a red-letter 
day in the annals of the New Orleans Chapter. On 
that day it was our extreme pleasure to act as host 
to over one hundred and fifty bankers and Institute 

members from all sections of the country. We all had a 
bully time and from the enthusiasm and good spirits dis- 
played by our guests we judge that they did also. 


A number of delegates, including our good friends from 
the Pacific Coast, arrived in New Orleans Saturday even- 
ing and were met by a committee of local members who 
escorted them to the hotel and afterwards spent part of 
the night showing them about. A very pleasant evening 
was spent by all, as will be testified to by our very good 
friends, Wilson of Seattle and Watson of Oakland. 


Sunday morning bright and early found a large com- 
mittee of local members at the L. & N. Station awaiting the 
arrival of the Bankers’ Special. On the arrival of the 
train the visitors were taken in automobiles to the Monte- 
leone Hotel, the official headquarters, and which was hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion. The guests were here 
registered by another committee, given a New Orleans Sou- 
venir a 9 a prettily ne program of the day’s 
events and other descriptive and interesting literature per- 
taining to the city. After registering they were taken into 
the main dining-room and served a breakfast in company 
with the local committee members, an orchestra rendering 
musie throughout the meal. 


After the breakfast our guests were taken for an au- 
tomobile tour of the city. A printed itinerary of the route 
to be traversed was handed each person, describing in de- 
tail the various points of interest along the route. Over 
fifty autos comprised the perty, and the ride was greatly 
enjoyed by the visitors, who evinced much interest in the 
quaintness of our French section and the natural beauty 
of our wide streets and parks. 


The party then drove out to the handsome clubhouse 
of the Southern Yacht Club where a luncheon was tendered 
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them. A large picture of the entire group was first taken 
on the steps and balcony of the club. The guests then 
entered the club and sat down to a very palatable Creole 
Luncheon, all of the courses on the menu being typically 
Southern, and which proved quite a treat to our Northern 
friends. During the course of the luncheon music was 
rendered by a pod negro band, while a very able negro 
quartet helped enliven the hour with a variety of songs, 
old and new. 

President Mulledy of the local chapter acted as toast- 
master and introduced the various speakers. Mayor Behr- 
man welcomed the visitors on behalf of the city, and was 
followed by Mr. E. M. Loeb, President of the Dock Board, 
who spoke on the wonderful progress of the local port 
and the projects now under way, which are expected to 
lace the port of New Orleans on a par with the best 

e world. 
ay talks from numerous Institute members, among the 
most prominent being O. H. Wolfe, President of New York 
Chapter; J Garrett, of Baltimore, Vice-President of 
the Institute; Robt. Bean, President of Boston Chapter ; 
Geo. Keser, of Richmond, and T. R. Durham, of Chatta- 
nooga. We were also favored with a talk by Mr. W. 8. 
Evans, of Philadelphia, the next President of the Insti- 


tute. 

After the luncheon the party motored through another 
ortion of our city to the docks at the foot of Canal 
treet, where a short ride was taken along the waterfront 
before embarking on the Steamer Alice for a ride on the 
Mississippi. The boat ride covered the entire length of 
our harbor, and those on board were given a magnificent 
view of our first-class harbor equipment, and the modern 
facilities there in operation for the handling of freight 
and the loading and unloading of large ocean liners. A 
negro band dispensed music and dancing was indulged in 
by many. Refreshments 'there were in abundance. t the 
conclusion of the boat ride the delegates were escorted 
to the Union Station, where they climbed aboard the spe- 
cial train for Dallas, exhausted aftér the strenuous day. 
With them went the New Orleans delegation, consisting 
of Messrs. Hecht, Bourgeois, Farrell, Lloveras, Plauche, 
Ramos, Byrne, Wadsworth, Michon and Volker. 


The visitors were pecteee in their thanks and were 
very enthusiastic over the hospitality extended them. The 
local members were more than delighted to have had the 
opportunity to entertain so fine a body of men, and to 
renew acquaintances made at former conventions. The 
eneral entertainment plans were in the hands of Mr. R. 
& Hecht, of the Hibernia Bank, who deserves no end of 
praise for the admirable manner in which everything was 
conducted., He was ably seconded by W. F. Mulledy, 
President, and lrwin L. Bourgeois, Chairman of the Re- 
ception and Automobile Committees. The chairmen of 
the other committees were the following very capable mem- 
bers; Hotel Committee, John Dane; Luncheon, Abe. Luria; 
Boat Ride, J. J. Plauche; Entertainment, N. J. Barrios. 
The most sincere thanks of the chapter are due the New 
Orleans Clearing House for co-operation and assistance ren- 
dered us, also to the Burroughs Adding Machine Co. and 
“The Southern Banker.”’ 


NEW YORK. 
By Harold S. Schultz. 


EW YORK CHAIF’'LtER’S thirteenth year of educa- 
tional activity began most auspiciously on the even- 
ing of October 6th with the annual rally at Ma- 
sonic Temple. Our members turned out in force 

and there were also a number of new faces present. 
President Wolfe called the meeting to order and after a 
short address covering plans and Pees of our chap- 
ter for the coming year, introduced Mr. George E. Allen, 
our Educational Director, who presented certificates to our 
raduates. Mr. James H. Perkins, Vice-President of the 
National City Bank, was the speaker of the evening and 
his advice to young bankers was heartily applauded. The 
entertainment furnished by the Clef Club Quartett was 
exceptionally livelv. Our Entertainment Committee is in- 
deed to be congratulated on the success of this evening. 


While our annual rally was the official opening of New 
York Chapter’s new year, the real beginning may be said 
to have taken place when our Announcement for 1914-15 
was mailed. Copies of this Announcement have been sent 
to chapter secretaries throughout the United States and we 
will be glad to send additional copies as long as they last. 
In previous Chaptergrams we have pretty well covered the 
contents of this little book, but now that it is_ spread 
broadcast throughout the city and country it may be well 
to uail attention to what we consider some of its impor- 
tant features. In the first place the book gives the names 
and bank addresses of our Officers, Past Presidents, Gov- 
ernors and Committeemen. About one hundred and twenty- 
five names in all, so that everyone may know to whom to 
g0 for information and assistance. This is not primarily 
an honor list, it is a service list, a list to be made use of 
not only by members of the chapter, but by A. I. B. 
men wherever they may be situated. 
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The book contains several photographs, and in order 
to thoroughly acquaint the reader with the various branches 
of activity, a general outline is given of our various ob- 
pen and methods in paragraphs entitled Cogent. Support, 

ocation, Quarters, Management, Secretary, Librarian, Con- 
suls, Publications, Employment Service, Social Functions, 
Chapter Night, Membership and Dues. We have endeav- 
ored to cover all those details which a stranger would need 
to know to become thoroughly acquainted with us. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to the educational work 
of the chapter. It includes, in addition to the explana- 
tion of the regulations which we have provided to make 
our work run smoothly, a complete outline of the various 
topics we plan to cover. It closes with a calendar for the 
year. 


In answer to the desire of many to be ready for the re- 
adjustment now going on in banks intending to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered in South American fields, 
a special course in Spanish will be added to the regular 
curriculum. While arrangements have not been entirely 
completed it is expected that about fifty men will enroll. 
Theodore Barthen, our Consul at the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, working in conjunction with the Educational Com- 
mittee, is responsible for the idea. 


Ou Tuesday evening, October 20th, our Board of Con- 
suls will meet in joint session with the Board of Gov- 
ernors to the end that all the governing forces of our 
organization may be together to discuss the various needs 
of the chapter during the coming year. Chairman Meehan 
reports that a large attendance is expected. 


Our Entertainment Committee reports the following 
functions and dates for the coming season: Thanksgiving 
Eve, November 25th—Chapter Dance, Hotel Plaza. Feb- 
ruary 13th—Chapter Banquet, Hotel Biltmore. 


Chairman Manchon states that he is trying to arrange 
for a seaside branch of the chapter near New York for our 
members to take advantage of on such holidays as they 
may have at their disposal next summer. The plan is to 
secure, if possible, a place at some nearby resort where 
our members may have exclusive bathing privileges. 

Chapter Forum will hold its first meeting. October 
28th; Cnairman Robbins, of the National Park Bank, re- 
ports that some excellent speakers have already been ob- 
tained to lead these discussions. In view of the fact that 
so much banking history is being made at this time, the 
paren A of this branch of our work can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 


Our delegates have returned from their sojourn at 
Dallas, Texas, and report the best of good times. We 
feel indeed grateful to the Dallas Chapter for having 
taken care of our men so hospitably, and we trust that 
we may be able to return in kind within the near future. 


The writer desires to thank Mr. Weston, of Denver 
Chapter, for his kind recognition of our August Chapter- 
gram, and to commend the Denver Chapter on its exten- 
sive plan for the coming year. 


SEATTLE. 
By Lester R. McCash. 


HE summer vacation period having passed, interest 
is centering in the coming year’s work of the Seat- 
tle Chapter. It is ee to make this the most 
successful year in the chapter’s history. President 

Hayes Wilson has named the following as chairmen of the 
various committees: J. H. Newberger, Ways and Means; 
George E. Maine, Educational; Harvey Barton, Member- 
ship I. C. Bogardus, Social; and Lester R. McCash, Pub- 
city. 


The educational department is especially active. Mr. 
Maine reports that he has secured the services of Prof. 
O. P. Cockerill, of the Law School of the University of 
Washington, to handle the class of law. The chapter is 
very fortunate in securing Prof. Cockerill, as he has made 
a name for himself as an instructior at tie University. 
His selection assures the chapter of a successful year ts 
that department. It is planned to start the law class 
and the forum during the first week in October. 


One of the new features inaugurated this year will be 
in holding the banquet at the beginning of the season 
rather than at tne end. Plans are now well under way, 
and several noted men of the State are expected to speak, 
but the list has not yet been completed. The banquet 
will be held at the New Washington Hotel probably on 
October 21st. 


J. H. Newberger and E. J. Whitty are receiving the 
congratulations of their many friends on their appoint- 
ment as assistant cashiers of the Seattle National Bank 
and The Union Trust and Saving Bank, respectively. Both 
are active members of the Seattle Chapter. Mr. New- 
berger served one year as treasurer and two on the board 
of governors, and Mr. Whitty has been on the board of gov- 
ernors and vice-president. Both are young men, hard work- 
ers, and deserve their promotions. 
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The recent deaths of Mr. Furth and Mr. Andrews has 
caused much sorrow among not only the banking men of 
the city, but among the entire business community as 
well. oth these men were an inspiration to the younger 
bank men of the city, and both were warm supporters of 
the chapter. 


The Seattle delegates to the A. I. B. Convention left 
September 13th by way of Chicago and New Orleans, 
where they were met by the delegates from these two cit- 
ies. Those making the trip were R. H. Wilson, I. C. Bo- 
gardus, V. R. Graves, and R. V. Osterhout. 

The Bank of California was held up at about eleven 
o’clock on Saturday, September 19th, and about $1,600 
was obtained. The bandit shoved a note through the win- 
dow to paying teller Walter Heath demanding $2,000 un- 
der pain of death. At the same time he displayed a bottle 
purporting ‘to nitroglycerine. After Heath gave him the 
money the man ran for the street and Heath gave the 
alarm, but the chase was unsuccessful. 


SPOKANE. 
By J. C. Alston. 


POKANE CHAPTER will begin its work for the new 
year on October 7th under the direction of Prof. 
M. M. Beddall. The classes in ‘‘Banking and Fi- 
nance” will be supplemented by lectures by practical 
bank men who have specialized in their various subjects. 
This is a new deparcure in our chapter, and is sure to make 
the course more thorough and interesting. We expect a 
much larger attendance this year, owing to the new fea- 
tures on the programme. 


SYRACUSE. 
By A. B. Merrill. 


NEW course in practical banking has been arranged 
for the third year activities of the Syracuse “7 
ter, American Institute of Banking. which is to hold 
its first meeting of the season October 9th. 


in addition to lectures on various phases of practical 
banking there will be instruction in economics and Eng- 
lish several evenings during the season, the names of 
the instructors to be announced later. As in the past, 
Friday evening of each week, except for an intermission 
during December and January, is to be the regular meet- 
ing time at the chapter’s rooms in the Syracuse Savings 
Bank Building. 


There is to be an innovation, however, in that post- 
game work has been arranged for each Tuesday even- 
ng. 


Friday Programmes. 


With the dates for instruction in economics and Eng- 
lish eliminated, the chapter’s programme for Friday night 
meetings is as follows: 


October 9th—Address by President William A. 
Boyd; reports on the Dallas Convention; reports of 
committee and awarding of twenty diplomas in two- 
year courses of banking law; practical banking and 
economics. 


November 20th—‘‘Early American Banking from 
the Beginning to the National Bank Act,’ Albert B. 
Merrill, of the Trust & Deposit Company of Onondaga. 

December 4th—‘‘The National Bank Act: Causes 
Which Led to Its Adoption; Operation; Why Suc- 
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ceeded by the Iederal Reserve Act,’ William T, Me 
Caffrey, of the Syracuse Savings Bank. 


December 11th—‘‘The Federal Reserve Act, Pre 
dent O. H. Wolfe, of the New York Chapter and q 
employee of the government in federal reserve work, 


December 18th—‘‘Bank Organization; State, Sg 
ings, National and Trust Companies; Special Advanta 
of Each,” Evanth S. Kellogg, Second Vice-Presid 
and Cashier of the City Bank. 


February 5th—‘‘Bank Administration; Powers and 
Duties of Stockholders, Officers and Directors,”’ speaker” 
to be announced. : 

February 19th—‘‘General Ledger; Statement of” 
Condition,’’ George L. Tickner, Secretary National Bank © 
of Syracuse. a 


Paying Teller Department. 


February 26th—‘‘The Paying Teller’s Department,” 7 
James E. Gere, of the Salt Springs National Bank. :: 


March 12th—‘“‘The Receiving Teller’s Department 
and the Individual Department,”’ William F. Berry, of 7 
the First National Bank. 2 


March 19th—‘‘Banking Examination; Purpo 
Kinds, Scope,’’ Alfred W. Hudson, Vice-President of” 
the First National Bank. a 


March 26th—‘‘Bank Investments; Loan Depart. 
ment, Commercial Paper, Stocks and Bonds,” Alfred 
L. Wise, of the City Bank. 4 

April 9th—‘'The Credit Department; Collecting 
Data, Filing Date, Analysis of Statements Made by” 
Individual, Firms and Corporations,” Arthur W. Loa® 7 
by. President of the Trust & Deposit Company of Onon- 7 
aga. 

April 16th—‘‘The Clearing House; Origin, Fune © 
tions, Rules and Regulations of the Syracuse Clearing © 
House Association,’’ S. Howard Fyler, of the Commer ~ 
cial National Bank. 

April 23d—‘‘The Trust Company: Origin, Fune © 
tions, Investment, Safe Deposit and Trust Department,” = 
George M. Barnes, President of the Central City Trust ~ 
Company. 


Savings Bank. 


May 7th—‘The Savings Bank; Stock and Mutual 4 
Investments, Savings and Loan Associations,’ Howard © 
L. Baldwin, of the Oneida Savings Bank. a 


May 14th—Review of Course of Study. 
May 28th—Examinations. 


WHEELING. 
By W. W. England. a 
W CHAPTER opened its Study Class for 


the year 1914-1915 with an enthusiastic meeting © 
on Tuesday evening, 


September 15 


At this meeting President Boyd appointed 
the following as a Membership Committee: James Bane, ~ 


W. C. Steber, Paul Rambeau, W. H. Reitz. A motion” 
made that we secure a permanent home was _ discussed 
and was placed in the hands of the Executive Committee ~ 
to investigate and report at a later meeting. ie 

The first issue of our new monthly magazine, “The 7 
will be distributed by the time this letter 
read. 
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